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Who  does  not  remember  the  remark-  sion  into  producers  and  consumers  ; 
able  chapter  on  the  Division  of  Labor  lit  tie-consuming  producers  on  the  one 
by  which  Adam  Smith  opened  his  in-  hand,  little-producing  consumers  on  the 
quiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  other  hand.  Then,  amid  the  former,  a 
Wealth  of  Nations  ?  Even  those  of  our  series  of  further  subdivisions  :  the  man- 
contemporary  economists  who  seldom  ual  worker  and  the  intellectual  worker, 
revert  to  the  works  of  the  father  of  polit-  sharply  separated  from  one  another,  to 
ical  economy,  and  often  forget  the  ideas  the  detriment  of  both  ;  agricultural 
which  inspired  them,  know  that  chapter  laborers  and  workers  in  the  manufac- 
almost  by  heart,  so  often  has  it  been  ture  ;  and,  amid  the  mass  of  the  latter, 
copied  and  re-copied  since.  It  has  be-  numberless  subdivisions  again — so  mi- 
come  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  the  whole  nute,  indeed,  that  the  modern  ideal  of  a 
economical  history  of  the  century  which  workman  seems  to  be  a  man  or  a  worn- 
has  elapsed  since  Adam  Smith  wrote,  an,  or  even  a  girl  or  a  boy,  without 
has  been,  so  to  speak,  an  actual  com-  the  knowledge  of  any  handicraft,  with- 
mentary  upon  it.  out  any  conception  whatever  of  the  in- 

**  Division  of  labor”  was  its  watch-  dustry  he  or  she  is  employed  in,  and 
word.  And  the  division  and  subdivision  who  is  only  capable  of  making  all  day 
—the  permanent  subdivision — of  func-  long  and  for  a  whole  life  the  same  infln- 
tions  has  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  divide  itesimal  part  of  something  :  who  from 
humanity  into  castes  which  are  almost  the  age  of  thirteen  to  that  of  sixty  pushes 
as  firmly  established  as  those  of  old  the  coal-cart  at  a  ^iven  spot  of  the  mine, 
India.  We  have,  first,  the  broad  divi-  or  makes  the  spring  of  a  penknife  or 
New  Saaiss.— Vou  XLVII.,  No.  6  46 
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"  the  eighteenth  part  of  a  pin.”  Mere 
servants  to  some  machine  of  a  given  de¬ 
scription  ;  mere  flesh -and*  bone  parts  of 
some  immense  machinery  ;  having  no 
idea  about  how  and  why  the  machinery 
is  performing  its  rhythmical  movements. 
Skilled  artisanship  is  swept  away  as  a 
survival  of  a  past  which  is  condemned 
to  disappear.  For  the  artist  who  for¬ 
merly  found  aesthetic  enjoyment  in  the 
work  of  his  hands  is  substituted  the  hu¬ 
man  slave  of  an  iron  slave.  Nay,  even 
the  agricultural  laborer  who  formerly 
.  used  to  find  a  relief  from  the  hardships 
of  his  life  in  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
— the  future  home  of  his  children — in 
his  love  of  the  held,  and  in  a  keen  inter¬ 
course  with  nature,  even  he  has  been 
doomed  to  disappear  for  the  sake  of  di¬ 
vision  of  labor.  He  is  an  anachronism  ; 
he  must  be  substituted,  in  a  Bonanza 
farm,  by  an  occasional  servant  hired  for 
the  summer,  and  discharged  as  the  au¬ 
tumn  comes  :  a  tramp  who  will  never 
again  see  the  held  he  has  harvested  once 
in  his  life — such  is,  we  are  told,  the 
agricultural  laborer  of  the  future.  ”  An 
affair  of  a  few  years,”  the  economists 
says,  ”  to  reform  agriculture  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  true  principles  of  division 
of  labor  and  modern  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

Dazzled  with  the  results  obtained  by 
our  century  of  marvellous  inventions, 
especially  in  this  country,  our  econo¬ 
mists  and  political  men  went  still  further 
in  their  dreams  of  division  of  labor. 
They  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  humanity  into  national 
workshops  having  each  of  them  its  own 
speciality.  We  were  taught,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  Hungary  and  Russia  are 
predestined  by  nature  to  grow  corn  in 
order  to  feed  the  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries  ;■  that  Britain  had  to  provide  the 
world  market  with  cottons,  iron-ware, 
and  coal ;  Belgium  with  woollen  cloth, 
and  so  on.  Nay,  within  each  nation, 
each  region  had  to  have  its  own  spe¬ 
ciality.  So  it  has  been  for  some  time 
since;  so  it  ought  to  remain.  Fortunes 
have  been  made  in  this  way,  and  will 
continue  to  be  made  in  the  same  way. 
It  being  proclaimed  that  the  wealth  of 
nations  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
profits  made  by  the  few,  and  that  the 
largest  profits  are  made  by  means  of  a 
specialization  of  labor,  the  question  was 


not  conceived  to  exist  as  to  whether  hu¬ 
man  beings  would  always  submit  to  such 
a  specialization  ;  whether  nations  could 
be  specialized  like  isolated  workmen. 
The  theory  was  good  for  the  day — why 
should  we  care  for  to-morrow  ?  To¬ 
morrow  might  bring  its  own  theory  1 
And  so  it  did-  The  narrow  concep¬ 
tion  of  life  which  consisted  in  thinking 
that  profits  are  the  only  leading  motive 
of  human  society  ;  and  the  stubborn 
view  which  supposes  that  what  has  ex¬ 
isted  yesterday  would  last  forever, 
proved  in  disaccordance  with  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  human  life  ;  and  life  took  an¬ 
other  direction.  Nobody  will  deny  the 
high  pitch  of  production  which  may  be 
attained  by  specialization.  But,  pre¬ 
cisely  in  proportion  as  the  work  required 
from  the  individual  in  modern  produc¬ 
tion  becomes  simpler  and  easier  to  be 
learned,  and,  therefore,  also  more  mo¬ 
notonous  and  wearisome — the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  individual  for  varying  his 
work,  for  exercising  all  his  capacities, 
become  more  and  more  prominent. 
Humanity  perceives  that  there  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  community  in  riveting  a 
human  being  for  all  his  life  to  a  given 
spot,  in  a  workshop  or  a  mine,  and  de¬ 
priving  him  of  such  work  as  would  bring 
him  into  free  intercourse  with  nature, 
make  of  him  a  conscious  part  of  the 
grand  whole,  a  partner  in  the  highest 
enjoyments  of  science  and  art,  of  free 
work  and  creation. 

Nations,  too,  refuse  to  be  specialized. 

Each  nation  is  a  compound  aggregate 
of  tastes  and  inclinations,  of  wants  and 
resources,  of  capacities  and  inventive 
powers.  The  territory  occupied  by  each 
nation  is  again  a  most  varied  texture  of 
soils  and  climates,  of  hills  and  valleys, 
of  slopes  leading  to  a  still  greater  variety 
of  territories  and  races.  Variety  is  the 
distinctive  feature,  both  of  the  territory 
and  its  inhabitants  ;  and  that  variety 
implies  a  variety  of  occupations.  Agri¬ 
culture  calls  manufactures  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  manufactures  support  agricul¬ 
ture.  Both  are  inseparable ;  and  the 
combination,  the  integration  of  both 
brings  about  the  grandest  results.  In 
proportion  as  technical  knowledge  be¬ 
comes  everybody’s  virtual  domain  ;  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  international, 
and  can  be  concealed  no  longer,  each 
nation  acquires  the  possibility  of  apply- 
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ing  the  whole  variety  of  her  energies  to  and  are  rendered  still  worse  and  still 


the  whole  variety  of  industrial  and  agn* 
cultural  pursuits.  Knowledge  ignores 
artificial  political  boundaries.  So  also 
do  the  industries  ;  and  the  present  ten¬ 
dency  of  Humanity  is  to  have  the  great¬ 
est  possible  variety  of  industries  gath¬ 
ered  in  each  country,  in  each  separate 
region,  side  by  side  with  agriculture. 
The  needs  of  human  agglomerations 
correspond  thus  to  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  ;  and  while  a  temporary  divi¬ 
sion  of  functions  remains  the  surest 
guarantee  of  success  in  each  separate 
undertaking,  the  permanent  division  is 
doomed  to  disappear,  and  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted  by  a  variety  of  pursuits — intellec¬ 
tual,  industrial,  and  agricultural — corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  different  capacities  of 
the  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  variety 
of  capacities  within  every  human  aggre¬ 
gate. 

When  we  thus  revert  from  the  scholas¬ 
tics  of  our  text-books,  and  examine  hu¬ 
man  life  as  a  whole,  we  soon  discover 
that,  while  all  the  benefits  of  a  tempo¬ 
rary  division  of  labor  must  be  maintain¬ 
ed,  it  is  high  time  to  claim  those  of  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  labor.  Individualist  political 
economy  has  had  enough  time  to  preach 
dmsion.  We  proclaim  integration  ;  and 
we  maintain  that  the  ideal  of  society — 
that  is,  the  state  toward  which  society  is 
already  marching — is  a  society  of  inte¬ 
grated  labor.  A  society  where  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  a  producer  of  both  manual 
and  intellect  jal  work  ;  where  each  able- 
bodied  human  being  is  a  worker,  and 
where  each  worker  works  both  in  the 
field  and  the  industrial  workshop ; 
where  each  aggregation  of  individuals, 
large  enough  to  dispose  of  a  certain 
variety  of  natural  resources — it  may  be 
a  nation  or  rather  a  region — produces 
and  itself  consumes  its  own  agricultural 
and  manufactured  produce. 

Of  course  as  long  as  society  remains 
organized  so  as  to  permit  the  owners  of 
the  land  and  capital  to  appropriate  for 
themselves,  under  the  protection  of  the 
State  and  historical  rights,  the  yearly 
surplus  of  human  production,  no  such 
change  can  be  thoroughly  accomplished. 
But  the  present  industrial  system,  based 
upon  a  permanent  specialization  of  func¬ 
tions,  already  bears  in  itself  the  germs 
of  its  proper  ruin.  The  industrial  crises, 
which  grow  more  acute  and  protracted. 


more  acute  by  the  armaments  and  wars 
implied  by  the  present  system,  are  ren¬ 
dering  its  maintenance  more  and  more 
difficult.  Moreover,  the  workers  plainly 
manifest  their  intention  to  support  no 
longer  patiently  the  misery  occasioned 
by  each  crisis.  And  each  crisis  acceler¬ 
ates  the  day  when  the  present  institutions 
of  individual  property  and  production 
will  be  shaken  to  their  foundations, 
with  such  internal  struggles  as  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  more  or  less  good  sense 
of  the  now  privileged  classes. 

But  we  maintain  also  that  any  Social¬ 
istic  attempt  at  remodelling  the  present 
relations  between  Capital  and  Labor 
will  be  a  failure,  if  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  above  tendencies  toward 
integration.  Those  tendencies  have  not 
yet  received,  in  our  opinion,  due  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  different  Socialist  schools  ; 
but  they  must.  A  reorganized  society 
will  have  to  abandon  the  fallacy  of  na¬ 
tions  specialized  for  the  production  of 
either  agricultural  or  manufactured  pro¬ 
duce.  It  will  have  to  rely  on  itself  for 
the  production  of  food  and  most  of  the 
raw  materials  ;  it  must  find  the  best 
means  of  combining  agriculture  with 
manufacture — the  work  in  the  field  with 
a  decentralized  industry — and  it  will 
have  to  provide  for  **  integrated  educa¬ 
tion,”  which  education  alone,  by  teach¬ 
ing  both  science  and  handicraft  from 
earliest  childhood,  can  give  to  society 
the  men  and  women  it  really  needs. 

Each  nation  her  own  agriculturist  and 
manufacturer  ;  each  individual  working 
in  the  field  and  in  some  industrial  art  ; 
each  individual  combining  scientific 
knowledge  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
handicraft — such  is,  we  affirm,  the  pres¬ 
ent  tendency  of  civilized  nations.  The 
following  pages  are  intended  to  prove 
the  first  of  these  three  assertions. 

The  prodigious  growth  of  industries 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  simultaneous 
development  of  the  international  traffic 
which  now  permits  the  transport  of  raw 
materials  and  articles  of|food  on  a  gigan¬ 
tic  scale,  have  created  the  impression 
that  a  few  nations  of  West  Europe  were 
destined  to  become  the  manufacturers 
of  the  world.  They  need  only — it  was 
argued — to  supply  the  market  with  man¬ 
ufactured  goods,  and  they  will  draw 
from  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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the  food  they  cannot  grow  themselres,  trial  field.  The  armies  of  the  great  Re¬ 
as  well  as  the  raw  materials  they  need  public  have  struck  a  mortal  blow  to  serf- 
for  their  manufactures.  The  steadily  dom  on  the  Continent ;  but  the  return 
increasing  speed  of  transoceanic  com-  of  reaction  tries  to  revive  the  decaying 
munications  and  the  steadily  increasing  institution,  and  serfdom  means  no  indus- 
facilities  of  shipping  have  contributed  try  worth  speaking  of.  The  terrible 
to  enforce  the  above  impression.  If  we  wars  between  France  and  this  country, 
take  the  enthusiastic  pictures  of  inter-  which  wars  are  often  explained  by 
national  traffic  drawn  in  such  a  masterly  merely  political  causes,  had  a  much 
way  by  Neumann-Spallart — the  statist!-  deeper  meaning — an  economical  mean- 
cian  and  almost  the  poet  of  the  world-  ing.  They  were  wars  for  the  supremacy 
trade — we  are  inclined  indeed  to  fall  on  the  world-market,  wars  against  French 
into  ecstasy  before  the  results  achieved,  commerce  and  industry  ;  and  Britain 
“  Why  shall  we  grow  coin,  rear  oxen  won  the  battle.  She  became  supreme 
and  sheep,  and  cultivate  orchards,  go  on  the  seas.  Bordeaux  was  no  more  a 
through  the  painful  work  of  the  laborer  rival  to  London,  and  the  French  indus- 
and  the  farmer,  and  anxiously  watch  tries  seemed  to  be  killed  in  the  bud. 
the  sky  in  fear  of  a  bad  crop,  when  we  And,  favored  by  the  powerful  impulse 
can  get,  with  much  less  pain,  mountains  given  to  natural  sciences  and  technology 
of  corn  from  India,  America,  Hungary,  by  the  great  era  of  inventions  ;  finding 
or  Russia,  meat  from  New  Zealand,  no  serious  competitors  in  Europe,  Brit- 
vegetables  from  France,  apples  from  ain  began  to  develop  her  manufactures. 
Canada,  grapes  from  Malaga,  and  so  To  produce  on  a  large  scale  in  immense 
on  ?’  ’  exclaim  the  West  Europeans,  quantities  became  the  watchword.  The 
“  Already  now,"  they  say,  "  our  food  necessary  human  forces  were  at  hand  in 
consists,  even  in  modest  households,  of  the  peasantry,  partly  driven  by  force 
produce  gathered  from  all  over  the  from  the  land,  partly  attracted  to  the 
globe.  Our  cloth  is  made  out  of  fibres  cities  by  high  wages.  The  necessary 
grown  and  wool  sheared  in  all  parts  of  machinery  was  created,  and  the  British 
the  world*  The  prairies  of  America  production  of  manufactured  goods  went 
and  Australia  ;  the  mountains  and  on  at  a  gigantic  pace.  In  the  course  of 
steppes  of  Asia;  the  frozen  wildernesses  less  than  seventy  years — from  i8io  to 
of  the  Arctic  regions  ;  the  deserts  of  i878“the  output  of  coal  grew  from  lo 
Africa  and  the  depths  of  the  oceans;  to  133'millions  of  tons;  the  imports  of 
the  tropics  and  the  lands  of  the  mid-  raw  materials  rose  from  30  to  380  mill- 
night  sun  are  our  tributaries.  All  races  ions  of  tons  ;  and  the  exports  of  manu- 
of  man  contribute  their  share  in  supply-  factured  ware  from  46  to  200  million 
ing  us  with  our  staple  food  and  luxuries,  pounds.  The  tonnage  of  the  commer- 
with  plain  clothing  and  fancy  dress,  cial  fleet  was  nearly  trebled.  Fifteen 
while  we  are  sending  them  in  exchange  thousand  miles  of  railways  were  built, 
the  produce  of  our  higher  intelligence.  It  is  useless  to  repeat  at  what  a  cost 
our  technical  knowledge,  our  powerful  the  above  results  were  achieved.  The 
industrial  and  commercial  organizing  .terrible  revelations  of  the  parliamentary 
capacities  !  Is  it  not  a  grand  sight,  this  commissions  of  1840-42  as  to  the  atro- 
busy  and  intricate  exchange  of  produce  cious  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
all  over  the  earth  which  has  suddenly  classes  ;  the  tales  of  "  cleared  estates" 
grown  up  within  a  few  years  ?’’  and  those  of  Indian  "  mutiny"  are  still 

Grand  it  may  be,  but  is  it  not  a  mere  fresh  in  the  memory.  They  will  remain 
nightmare  ?  Is  it  necessary  ?  is  it  ad-  standing  monuments  for  showing  by 
vantageous  for  humanity  ?  At  what  what  means  the  great  industry  was  im- 
cost  has  it  been  obtained,  and  how  long  planted  in  this  country.  But  the  ac- 
will  it  last  ?  cumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 

Let  us  turn  seventy  years  back,  the  privileged  classes  was  going  on  at  a 
France  lies  bleeding  at  the  end  of  the  speed  never  dreamed  of  before.*  The 
Napoleonic  wars.  Her  young  industry,  incredible  riches  which  now  astonish  the 
which  had  begun  to  grow  by  the  end  of  foreigner  in  the  private  houses  of  this 
the  last  century,  is  crushed  down.  Ger-  country  were  accumulated  during  that 
many,  Italy,  are  powerless  on  the  indus-  period  ;  the  exceedingly  expensive 
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standard  of  life  which  makes  a  person 
considered  rich  on  the  Continent  appear 
as  only  of  modest  means  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  was  introduced  during  that  time. 
The  taxed  property  alone  doubled  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  above 
period,  while  during  the  same  years 
(1810  to  1878)  no  less  than  1,112,000,- 
000/.  was  invested  by  English  capitalists 
either  in  foreign  industries  or  in  foreign 
loans. 

But  the  monopoly  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  could  not  remain  with  this 
country  forever.  Neither  industrial 
knowledge  nor  enterprise  could  be  kept 
forever  as  a  privilege  of  these  islands. 
Necessarily,  fatally,  they  began  to  cross 
the  Channel  and  spread  over  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  The  Great  Revolution  had 
created  in  France  a  numerous  class  of 
peasant-proprietors  who  enjoyed  nearly 
half  a  century  of  a  comparative  well¬ 
being,  or,  at  least,  of  a  guaranteed  labor. 
The  ranks  of  the  town  proMariat — a 
necessary  condition  now  for  growing  in¬ 
dustries — were  therefore  increasing 
slowly,  but  the  middle-class  revolution 
of  1789-1793  had  already  made  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  peasant  house¬ 
holders  and  the  village  proletaires,  and, 
by  favoring  the  former  to  the  detriment 
of  the  latter,  it  compelled  the  laborers 
who  had  no  household  nor  land  to  aban¬ 
don  their  villages,  and  thus  to  form  the 
first  nucleus  of  working  classes  given 
up  to  the  mercy  of  manufacturers. 
Moreover,  the  peasant-proprietors  them¬ 
selves,  after  having  enjoyed  a  period  of 
undeniable  prosperity,  began  in  their 
turn  to  feel  the  pressure  of  bad  times, 
and  were  compelled  to  look  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  manufactures.  Wars  and  revo¬ 
lution  had  checked  the  growth  of  indus¬ 
try  ;  but  it  began  to  grow  again  during 
the  second  half  of  our  century  ;  it  de¬ 
veloped,  it  improved  ;  and  now,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  loss  of  Alsace,  France 
is  no  longer  the  tributary  to  England 
for  manufactured  produce  which  she 
was  thirty  years  ago.  To-day  her  ex¬ 
ports  of  manufactured  ware  are  valued 
at  nearly  one  half  of  those  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  two-thirds  of  them  are  textile 
goods. 

Germany  follows  the  same  lines. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
especially  since  the  last  war,  her  indus¬ 
try  has  undergone  a  thorough  reorgan¬ 


ization.  Her  machinery  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  improved,  and  her  new-born 
manufactures  are  supplied  with  a  ma¬ 
chinery  which  mostly  represents  the  last 
word  of  technical  progress ;  she  has 
plenty  of  workmen  and  technologists  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  superior  technical  and 
scientific  education  ;  and  in  her  army 
of  learned  chemists,  physicists,  and  en¬ 
gineers,  who  find  no  employment  with 
the  State,  industry  has  a  most  power¬ 
fully  intelligent  aid.  As  a  whole,  Ger¬ 
many  offers  now  the  spectacle  of  a  na¬ 
tion  in  a  period  of  Aufschwung,  with  all 
the  forces  of  a  new  start  in  every  do¬ 
main  of  life.  Thirty  years  ago  she  was 
a  customer  to  England-  Now  she  is 
already  a  terrible  competitor  in  the 
markets  of  the  South  and  East,  and  at 
the  present  speedy  rate  of  growth  of  her 
industries,  her  competition  will  be  soon 
yet  more  terrible  than  it  is. 

The  wave  of  industrial  production, 
after  having  had  its  origin  in  the  North¬ 
west  of  Europe,  spreads  toward  the 
East  and  South-east,  always  covering  a 
wider  circle.  And,  in  proportion  as  it 
advances  East,  and  penetrates  into 
younger  countries,  it  implants  there  all 
the  improvements  due  to  a  century  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  inventions  ;  it 
borrows  from  science  all  the  help  it  can 
give  to  industry  ;  and  it  finds  popula¬ 
tions  eager  to  grasp  the  last  results  of 
modern  knowledge.  The  new  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Germany  begin  where  Manches¬ 
ter  arrived  after  a  century  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  gropings  ;  and  Russia  begins 
where  Manchester  and  Saxony  have  now 
reached.  Russia,  in  her  turn,  tries  to 
emancipate  herself  from  her  dependency 
upon  Western  Europe,  and  rapidly  be¬ 
gins  to  manufacture  all  those  goods  she 
formerly  used  to  import,  either  from 
Britain  or  from  Germany.  Protective 
duties  may  sometimes  help  the  birth  of 
new  industries,  and  sometimes  check 
the  improvement  of  those  which  already 
exist  ;  but  the  decentralization  of  manu¬ 
factures  goes  on  with  or  without  protec¬ 
tive  duties — I  should  even  say,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  protective  duties.  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Italy  follow  the  same 
lines  ;  they  develop  their  home  indus¬ 
tries  ;  and  even  Spain  is  going  to  join 
the  family  of  manufacturing  nations. 
Nay,  even  India,  even  Brazil  and  Mexi¬ 
co,  supported  by  English  and  German 
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capital  and  knowledge,  begin  to  start 
home  industries  on  their  respective  soils. 
Finally,  a  terrible  comf>etitor  to  all 
European  manufacturing  countries  has 
grown  up  of  late  in  the  United  States. 
In  proportion  as  their  immense  territory 
is  more  and  more  appropriated  by  the 
few,  and  free  land  of  any  value  becomes 
as  difficult  to  get  as  it  is  in  Europe, 
manufactures  mttst  grow  in  the  States  ; 
and  they  are  growing  at  such  a  speed — 
an  American  speed — that  in  a  very  few 
years  the  now  neutral  markets  will  be 
invaded  by  American  goods.  The  mo* 
nopoly  of  the  first-comers  on  the  Indus* 
trial  field  has  ceased  to  exist.  And  it 
will  exist  no  more,  whatever  may  be  the 
spasmodic  efforts  made  to  return  to  a 
state  of  things  already  belonging  to  the 
domain  of  history.  New  ways,  new 
issues,  must  be  searched  :  the  past  has 
lived,  and  it  will  live  no  more 

Before  going  further,  let  me  illustrate 
the  march  of  industries  toward  the  East 
by  a  few  figures.  And,  to  begin  with, 
let  me  take  the  example  of  Russia.  Not 
because  1  know  it  better,  or  that  our  in* 
dustrial  statistics,  although  slow  to  ap¬ 
pear,  are  fuller  than  those  of  Austria  or 
of  I  tidy,  but  because  Russia  is  the  latest 
comer  on  the  industrial  field.  Thirty 
years  ago  she  was  considered  as  the  ideal 
of  an  agricultural  nation,  doomed  by 
nature  itself  to  supply  other  nations  with 
food,  and  to  draw  her  manufactured 
goods  from  the  West  So  it  was,  in¬ 
deed,  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  so  no 
more.  Elis6e  Reclus  has  given,  in  his 
Giographie  UniverselU^  a  curve  intended 
to  show  the  growth  of  Russian  industries 
since  t859,  and  this  modest  curve  is 
worth  whole  pages,  as  it  tells  at  once  to 
the  eye  the  sudden  increase  of  Russian 
manufactures  a  few  years  after  the 
emancipation  of  serfs.  In  r86i— the 
year  of  the  emancipation — Russia,  to¬ 
gether  with  Poland,  had  only  14,060 
manufactures,  which  produced  every 
year  the  value  of  296  millions  of  roubles 
(about  36.000,000/.).  Twenty  years 
later  the  number  of  establishments  rose 
to  35,r6o,  and  their  yearly  production 
became  nearly  four  times  the  above — 
i.e.  1,305  millions  (about  r 3 r, 000,000/.); 
and  in  1884,  although  the  census  left  the 
smaller  manufactures  out  of  account, 
the  aggregate  production  reached  already 
1,556  millions — i.c.  t55, 000,000/.  The 


most  noteworthy  feature  of  Russian  in¬ 
dustry  is,  that  while  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  in  the  manufactures 
has  not  even  doubled  since  r86r  (it  has 
remained  almost  stationary  since  r879), 
the  production  per  workman  has  more 
than  doubled  :  it  has  trebled  in  the 
leading  industries.  The  average  was 
less  than  70/.  per  annum  in  r^r  ;  it 
reaches  now  163/.  The  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  thus  chiefly  due  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  machinery,  especially  since 
r87a  If  we  take,  however,  separate 
branches,  and  especially  the  textile  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  machinery  works,  the 
progress  appears  still  more  striking.* 

Moreover,  the  above  figures,  includ¬ 
ing  only  those  manufactures  which  show 
a  yearly  return  of  above  200/.,  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  immense  variety  of  domestic 
trades  which  also  have  considerably 
grown  of  late,  side  by  side  with  the 
manufactures.  The  domestic  industries 
— so  characteristic  of  Russia,  and  so 
necessary  under  her  climate — occupy 

*  If  we  consider  only  the  years  which  pre¬ 
ceded  1879 — when  the  import  duties  were  in¬ 
creased  by  nearly  30  percent.,  and  a  protective 
policy  was  definitely  adopted — we  still  find  the 
following  progress  in  the  cotton  industries. 
The  fiuniber  of  workmen  employed  increases 
only  by  25  per  cent.:  but  the  production  in¬ 
creases  by  300  per  cent.;  the  yearly  produc¬ 
tion  per  workman  employed  grows  from  45/. 
to  1 17/.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  at  the  exhibition  of  1882  was,  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  bad  been  realized  of 
late  in  the  Russian  cotton  manufactures  ;  and 
everybody  can  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  by  the  cheapness  and  the  good  taste 
of  the  cottons  now  manufactured  in  Russia. 
The  same  is  true,  although  to  a  smaller  extent, 
with  regard  to  the  woollens  industries,  and 
fully  with  regard  to  the  silks  (compare  Stieda’s 
monographs  in  the  Russisckt  Revut).  As  to  the 
machinery  works,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  make 
any  comparison  between  1884  and  1861,  or 
even  1870  ;  the  whole  has  grown  up  during  the 
last  ten  years  ;  and  Professor  Kirpitchcff  points 
out  that  the  progress  realized  can  be  best  judged 
by  the  high  periectlon  attained  in  the  building 
of  the  most  perfect  types  of  big  steam-engines, 
locomotives,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  water- 
pipes,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of 
Glasgow.  Russia  needs  no  longer  to  import 
any  part  of  her  railway  plant,  thanks  to  the 
progress  made  under  the  leadership  of  English 
and,  partly,  German  engineers.  As  to  the 
home-made  agricultural  machinery,  both  the 
Times  correspondent  and  Russian  reports  agree 
in  recognizing  that  it  successfully  competes 
even  with  American  machinery,  although  the 
latter  is  much  cheaper  and  more  appropriate 
to  the  Russian  prairies  than  the  English. 
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now  more  than  seven  millions  of  peas* 
ants,  and  their  aggregate  production  was 
estimated  a  few  years  ago  at  much  more 
than  the  aggregate  production  of  the  man¬ 
ufactures.  It  exceeded  180,000,000/. 
per  annum.  I  shall  have  an  occasion 
to  return  later  on  to  this  subject,  so 
that  I  shall  be  sober  of  figures,  and 
merely  say  that  even  in  the  chief  manu¬ 
facturing  provinces  of  Russia  round 
about  Moscow,  domestic  weaving — for 
the  trade — shows  a  yearly  return  of 
4,500,000/.;  and  that  even  in  Northern 
Caucasia,  where  the  petty  trades  are  of 
a  recent  origin,  there  are,  in  the  peas¬ 
ants’  houses,  45,000  looms  with  a  yearly 
production  of  200,000/. 

As  to  the  mining  industries,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  above,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  competition  of  fuel -wood 
and  naphtha  *  the  output  of  the  coal¬ 
mines  of  the  Don  has  doubled  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  in  Poland  it  has 
increased  fourfold  ;  so  that  in  1884,  be¬ 
fore  the  last  increase  of  duties,  only 
one-third  of  the  ii.^  millions  of  cwts. 
consumed  in  Russia  was  imported. 
Nearly  all  steel,  three-quarters  of  the 
iron,  and  two-thirds  of  the  pig-iron  used 
in  Russia  are  home  produce,  and  the 
eight  Russian  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel  rails  are  strong  enough  to  throw 
on  the  matket  six  million  cwts.  of  rails 
every  year. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
imports  of  manufactured  goods  into 
Russia  are  so  insignificant,  and  that 
since  1870 — that  is,  nine  years  before 
the  general  increase  of  duties — the  pro¬ 
portion  of  manufactured  goods  to  the 
^SS'cgate  imports  has  been  on  a  steady 
decrease.!  Manufactured  goods  make 
now  only  one-fifth  of  the  imports  ;  and 
while  the  imports  of  Britain  into  Russia 
were  valued  at  16,300,000/.  in  1872, 
they  were  only  12,300,000/.  in  1884  ; 
out  of  them,  manufactured  goods  were 
valued  at  a  little  more  than  2,000,000/. 
— the  remainder  being  either  articles  of 


*  Out  of  the  1,246  steamers  which  ply  on 
Russian  rivers  one  quarter  are  heated  with 
naphtha,  and  one  half  with  wood  ;  wood  is  also 
the  chief  fuel  of  the  railways  and  ironworks. 

f  The  characters  of  the  imports  into  Russia 
are  best  seen  from  the  following  : — 

llaaufactiiivd  Raw  and  half  man*  Aiticl«f  of 
goods.  ufacturcd  goods.  food. 
1I66-1870  31  por  cant.  46  per  cent.  >3  per  cent. 

1884  ig  ••  5*  *3  “ 


food  or  raw  and  half-manufactured 
goods  (metals,  yarn,  and  so  on).  In 
fact,  the  imports  of  British  home  pro¬ 
duce  have  declined  in  the  course  of  ten 
years  from  8,800,000/.  to  5,000,000/., 
so  as  to  reduce  the  value  of  British 
manufactured  goods  imported  into  Rus¬ 
sia  to  the  following  trifling  items  :  ma¬ 
chinery,  1,042,550/.;  cottons,  only  625,- 
600/.;  woollens,  260,800/.,  and  so  on. 
But  the  depreciation  of  British  ware  im¬ 
ported  into  Russia  is  still  more  striking  : 
thus,  in  1876,  Russia  imported  8,000,000 
cwts.  of  British  metals,  and  paid  then 
6,ooo,cx>o/.;  but  in  1884,  although  the 
same  quantity  was  imported,  it  was  paid 
only  3,400,000/.  And  the  same  depre¬ 
ciation  is  seen  for  all  imported  goods, 
although  not  always  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion. 

It  would  be  a  gross  error  to  imagine 
that  the  decline  of  foreign  imports  is 
mainly  due  to  high  protective  duties, 
and  that  therefore  the  Russians  pay  for 
everything  much  dearer  than  the  West- 
Europeans.  The  decline  of  imports  is 
much  better  explained  by  the  growth  of 
home  industries.  The  protective  duties 
have  no  doubt  contributed  (together 
with  other  causes)  toward  attracting 
German  and  English  manufacturers  to 
Poland  and  Russia.  Lodz — the  Man¬ 
chester  of  Poland — is  quite  a  German 
city,  and  the  Russian  trade-directories 
are  full  of  English  and  German  names. 
English  and  German  capitalists,  English 
engineers  and  foremen,  have  planted 
within  Russia  the  improved  cotton  man¬ 
ufactures  of  their  mother-counti  ies  ; 
they  are  busy  now  in  improving  the 
woollen  industries  and  the  production 
of  machinery.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt — and  this  opinion  is 
shared  by  several  Russian  manufac¬ 
turers — that,  the  Russian  industries  hav¬ 
ing  already  taken  firm  root,  a  free-trade 
policy  would  not  check  their  further 
growth.  And  then  let  us  imagine  that 
absolutism  is  overthrown,  and  Russia 
conquers  some  more  political  freedom. 
A  further  growth  of  industries  would 
immediately  follow.  The  change  may 
come  in  a  more  or  less  pacific  way,  or 
under  the  thunders  of  a  peasant  revolu¬ 
tion.  But,  however  different  the  results 
in  each  case  for  the  masses  of  laborers 
— capitalist  production  in  one  case,  and 
free  industry  in  the  other  case — a  further 
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and  rapid  development  of  industry  few  years  are  sufficient  now.  Five  and 


would  be  the  consequence  of  the  change.  ^ 
Technical  education — which,  strange  to 
say,  has  been  systematically  suppressed 
until  now  by  the  Government — would 
rapidly  grow  and  spread  ;  and  in  a  few 
years,  with  her  natural  resources  and 
her  laborious  youth,  which  even  now 
tries  to  combine  workmanship  with  sci¬ 
ence,  Russia  would  soon  see  her  indus* 
trial  powers  increase  tenfold.  She  fard. 
da  si  on  the  industrial  field.  She  will 
manufacture  all  she  needs  ;  and  yet  she 
will  remain  an  agricultural  nation.  At 
present,  only  one  million  of  men  and 
women,  out  of  the  eighty  millions  popu¬ 
lation  of  European  Russia,  work  in 
manufactures,  and  seven  and  a  half  mill¬ 
ions  combine  agriculture  with  manufac¬ 
turing.  The  figures  may  treble  without 
Russia  ceasing  to  be  an  agricultural 
nation  ;  but  if  they  treble,  there  will  be 
no  room  for  imported  manufactured 
ware,  because  an  agricultural  country 
will  have  her  manufactured  goods 
cheaper  than  those  countries  which  live 
on  imported  food. 

The  same  is  still  more  true  with  re¬ 
gard  to  other  European  nations,  much 
more  advanced  in  their  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  and  especially  with  regard 
to  Germany.  So  much  has  been  written 
of  late  about  the  competition  which 
Germany  offers  to  British  trade,  even 
in  the  British  markets,  and  so  much  can 
be  learned  about  it  from  a  mere  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  London  shops,  that  I  need 
not  enter  into  lengthy  details.  Several 
articles  in  reviews  ;  the  correspondence 
exchanged  on  the  subject  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  in  August,  1886  ;  numerous 
consular  reports,  regularly  summed  up 
in  the  leading  newspapers,  and  still 
more  impressive  when  consulted  in  orig¬ 
inals  ;  and,  finally,  political  speeches, 
have  familiarized  the  public  opinion  of 
this  country  with  the  importance  and 
the  powers  of  German  competition. 
And  the  forces  which  German  industry 
borrows  from  the  high  technical  training 
of  her  workmen,  engineers,  and  scientif¬ 
ic  men  have  been  so  often  brought  to 
the  front  by  the  promoters  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Eklucation  movement,  that  the 
causes  of  the  sudden  growth  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  an  industrial  power  ought  to 
be  well  known.  Where  decades  were 
needed  before  to  develop  an  industry,  a 


twenty  years  ago,  only  8,300  metric 
tons  of  raw  cotton  were  imported  into 
Germany,  and  830  tons  of  cottons  were 
exported  ;  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
were  mostly  insignificant  house  indus¬ 
tries.  In  1884,  the  imports  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton  reached  180,000  tons,  and  the  ex¬ 
port  of  cotton  goods  25,000  tons.  In 
nine  years — that  is,  between  1875  and 
1884 — the  number  of  spindles  in  the 
woollen  trade  had  doubled  ;  and  while 
100,000  metric  tons  of  raw  wool  were 
imported,  the  export  of  manufactured 
woollens  reached  21,000  tons  in  1884. 
While  pointing  out  very  frankly  several 
secondary  drawbacks  of  German  manu¬ 
factures,  Dr.  Francke  (/?/>  neuesie  Ent- 
wickelung  der  Textilindustrie  in  Deutsch¬ 
land)  maintains  that  the  German  wool¬ 
lens  are  not  inferior  to  the  British,  and 
they  really  compete  with  them  in  British 
markets.  The  above  rate  of  increase  is 
already  speedy  enough  ;  but  the  flax  in¬ 
dustry  grows  at  a  still  speedier  rate,  so 
that  out  of  the  2,700,000  flax-spindles 
which  Europe  had  in  1884,  Germany 
counted  300,000.  In  the  silks,  with  her 
87,000  looms  and  a  yearly  production 
valued  at  9,000,000/.,  she  is  second  only 
to  France.  It  is  only  in  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  finest  cotton-yarns  that  Germany 
remains  behind  England,  but  Herr 
Francke  believes — and  we,  too — that 
the  disadvantage  will  be  soon  equalized. 
New  manufactories,  supplied  with  better 
machinery,  are  already  being  started. 
And  the  next  step  will  be,  we  are  told, 
to  emancipate  the  German  cotton  manu¬ 
factures  from  the  Liverpool  traders — 
and  “  rings” — by  importing  raw  cotton 
directly  from  where  it  grows.  The 
progress  realized  in  the  German  chemi¬ 
cal  trade  is  well  known,  and  it  is  only 
too  strongly  felt  in  Scotland  and  North¬ 
umberland.  As  to  the  German  machin¬ 
ery  works,  if  they  have  committed  the 
error  of  too  slavishly  copying  English 
patterns,  instead  of  taking  new  depart¬ 
ures  and  creating  new  patterns,  as  the 
Americans  did,  we  still  roost  recognize 
that  their  copies  are  excellent,  and  that 
they  very  successfully  compete  in  cheap¬ 
ness  with  English  machines  and  tools. 
I  hardly  need  mention  the  superior 
make  of  German  scientific  apparatus. 
It  is  well  known  to  scientific  men,  even 
in  France. 
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In  consequence  of  the  above,  the  ini- 
portt  of  manufactured  goods  into  Ger¬ 
many  are  declining.  The  aggregate  im¬ 
ports  of  textiles  (inclusive  of  yarn)  stand 
so  low  as  to  be  nearly  compensated  by 
nearly  equal  values  of  exports.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  not  only  the 
German  markets  for  textiles  will  be  soon 
lost  for  other  manufacturing  countries, 
but  that  German  competition  will  be 
felt  stronger  and  stronger  both  in  the 
neutral  markets  and  those  of  Western 
Europe.  It  is  very  easy  to  win  ap¬ 
plause  from  uninformed  auditories  by 
exclaiming  with  more  or  less  pathos  that 
German  produce  can  never  equal  the 
English  !  The  fact  is,  that  it  competes 
in  cheapness,  and  sometimes  also — 
where  it  is  needed — by  an  equally  good 
workmanship  ;  and  this  circumstance  is 
due  to  many  causes  :  to  the  relative 
cheapness  of  life  ;  to  a  widely  spread 
technical  or,  at  least,  concrete  scientific 
education  ;  to  the  possibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  manufactures  according  to  the 
very  last  models  of  the  best  English 
manufactures ;  and  especially  to  the 
period  of  awakening  in  all  branches  of 
activity  which  Germany  is  now  experi¬ 
encing  after  her  long  period  of  slumber. 
This  remarkable  awakening  may  be  wit¬ 
nessed  in  all  directions  ;  in  literature 
and  science,  in  industry  and  trade,  in 
the  growth  of  new  ideals  ;  and  if  more 
inventive  genius,  more  originality,  are 
still  desirable,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  with  regard  to  the  energy  displayed 
for  applying  achieved  results,  Germany 
offers  now  a  really  grand  spectacle. 

The  flow  of  industrial  growths 
spreads,  however,  not  only  East ;  it 
moves  also  South-east  and  South.  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Hungary  are  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  the  race  for  industrial  impor¬ 
tance.  The  triple  alliance  has  already 
been  once  menaced  by  the  growing  ten¬ 
dency  of  Austrian  manufacturers  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  German  com¬ 
petition  ;  and  even  the  dual  monarchy 
has  recently  seen  the  sister-nations  quar¬ 
relling  about  customs  duties.  Austrian 
industries  are  a  modem  growth,  and 
still  they  show  a  yearly  return  exceeding 
100,000,000/.  And  the  excellence  and 
originality  of  the  machinery  used  in  the 
newly  reformed  flour  mills  of  Hungary 
— supplied  with  elevators  and  sorting 


machines,  and  working  with  steel  rollers 
under  beams  of  electric  light — show  that 
the  young  industry  of  Hungary  is  in  the 
right  way,  not  only  for  becoming  a  com¬ 
petitor  to  her  elder  sisters,  but  also  for 
bringing  her  share  into  our  knowledge 
as  to  the  use  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
Let  me  add,  by  the  way,  that  the  same 
is  true,  to  some  extent,  with  regard  to 
Finland.  Figures  are  wanting  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  aggregate  industries 
of  Austria-Hungary  ;  but  the  relatively 
low  imports  of  manufactured  ware  are 
worthy  of  note.  For  British  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  Austria-Hungary  is,  in  fact, 
no  customer  worth  speaking  of ;  but 
even  with  regard  to  Germany  she  is  rap¬ 
idly  emancipating  herself  from  her 
former  dependence. 

The  same  industrial  progress  extends 
over  the  Southern  peninsulas.  Who 
would  have  spoken  ten  years  ago  about 
Italian  manufactures  ?  And  yet — the 
Turin  exhibition  of  1884  has  shown  it — 
Italy  ranks  now  among  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  countries.  “You  see  everywhere  a 
considerable  industrial  and  commercial 
effort  made,’  ’  was  written  to  the  Temps 
by  a  French  economist.  “  Italy  aspires 
to  go  on  without  foreign  produce.  The 
patriotic  watchword  is,  Italy  all  by  her¬ 
self  !  It  inspires  all  the  mass  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  There  is  not  a  single  manufac¬ 
turer  or  tradesman  who,  even  in  the 
most  trifling  circumstances,  does  not  do 
his  best  to  emancipate  himself  from 
foreign  guardianship.”  The  best 
French  and  English  patterns  are  imi¬ 
tated,  and  improved  by  a  touch  of  na¬ 
tional  genius  and  artistic  traditions. 
Complete  statistics  are  wanting,  so  that 
the  last  statistical  Annuario  resorts  to 
indirect  indications.  But  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  imports  of  coal  (2,920,000  tons 
in  1884,  as  against  779,000  tons  in 
1871)  ;  the  growth  of  the  mining  indus¬ 
tries,  which  have  trebled  their  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  the 
increasing  production  of  steel  and  ma¬ 
chinery  (nearly  3,000,000/.  in  1880), 
which — to  use  Bovio’s  words — shows 
how  a  country,  having  no  fuel  nor  min¬ 
erals  of  her  own,  can  have  nevertheless 
a  notable  metallurgical  industry  ;  and, 
finally,  the  growth  of  textile  industries 
disclosed  by  the  net  imports  of  raw  cot¬ 
tons,  and  the  number  of  spindles,  hav- 
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ing  nearly  doubled  within  five  years  * — 
all  these  show  that  the  tendency  toward 
becoming  a  manufacturing  country 
capable  of  satisfying  her  needs  by  her 
own  manufactures  is  not  a  mere  dream. 
As  to  the  efforts  made  for  taking  a  more 
lively  part  in  the  trade  of  the  world, 
who  does  not  know  the  traditional  capac¬ 
ities  of  the  Italians  in  that  direction  ? 

I  ought  also  to  mention  Spain,  whose 
textile,  mining,  and  metallurgical  indus¬ 
tries  are  rapidly  growing  ;  but  1  hasten 
to  go  over  to  countries  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  considered  as  eternal  and 
obligatory  customers  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  nations  of  Western  Europe.  l.et  us 
take,  for  instance,  Braxil.  Was  it  not 
doomed  by  economists  to  grow  cotton, 
to  export  it  in  a  raw  state,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  cotton  goods  in  exchange  ? 
Twenty  years  ago  its  nine  miserable 
manufactories  could  boast  only  of  an 
aggregate  of  385  spindles.  At  present 
there  are  in  Brazil  forty-six  cotton  man¬ 
ufactories,  and  five  of  them  have  already 
40,000  spindles  ;  while  altogether  they 
throw  every  year  on  the  Brazilian  mar¬ 
kets  more  than  thirty-three  million  yards 
of  cotton  stuffs.  The  regular  decline 
of  the  British  imports  of  cottons  into 
Brazil  (from  3,498,000/.  in  1880  to 
3,475,000/.  in  1885)  is  better  explained 
by  the  growth  of  those  manufactures 
than  by  the  protective  duties.  And  if 
protective  duties  count  for  something, 
can  England  enforce  free-trade  by  her 
puns  on  all  refractory  nations,  when  she 
IS  unable  to  convert  to  the  free-trade 
policy  even  her  own  colony,  Canada  ? 
Nay,  even  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  under 
the  protection  of  customs  officers,  begins 
to  manufacture  cottons,  and  boasts  this 
year  of  its  40,200  spindles,  287,700 
pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  and  212,000  lbs. 
of  yarn  ! 

But  the  flattest  contradiction  to  the 
export  theory  has  been  given  by  India. 
She  was  always  considered  as  the  surest 
customer  for  British  cottons,  and  so  she 
has  been  until  now.  Out  of  the  total 
of  cotton  goods  exported  from  this 


*  The  net  imporu  of  raw  cotton  reached 
391,680  quintals  in  1880,  and  594,118  in  1885. 
Number  of  spindles  1,800,000  in  1885,  as 
against  1,000,000  in  1877.  The  whole  indus¬ 
try  grew  up  since  1859.  Net  imporu  of  pig 
iron  from  700,000  to  800,000  quintals  during 
the  five  years  1881  to  1885. 


country  she  used  to  buy  more  than  one- 
quarter,  very  nearly  one-third  (from 
17,000,000/.  to  32,000,000/.,  out  of  an 
aggregate  of  about  75  millions).  But 
things  have  begun  to  change.  The  Ind¬ 
ian  cotton  manufactures,  which — for 
some  causes  not  yet  fully  explained — 
were  so  unsuccessful  at  their  beginnings, 
suddenly  took  firm  root.  In  i860  they 
consumed  only  33  million  pounds  of 
raw  cotton.  In  1877  the  figure  in¬ 
creased  nearly  four  times,  and  it  has 
doubled  since,  reaching  184  million 
pounds  in  1885-6.  The  number  of  cot¬ 
ton  manufactories  has  grown  from  40  to 
81  ;  the  number  of  spindles  increased 
from  886,100  to  2,037,055,  the  number 
of  looms  from  8,537  to  61,596  ;  57,188 
workmen  were  employed  on  the  average 
every  day,  and  1,454,425  tons  of  cotton 
goods  were  manufactured.  The  export 
trade  in  cotton  twist  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  five  years,  and  we 
read  in  the  last  “Statement”  (p.  62) 
that  what  cotton  twist  is  imported  is  less 
and  less  of  the  coarser  and  “  even  me¬ 
dium  kind,  which  indicates  that  the  Ind¬ 
ian  mills  are  gradually  gaining  hold  of 
the  home  markets.”  The  jute  manu¬ 
factories  of  India  have  grown  at  a  still 
speedier  rate.  In  1882  they  had  51633 
looms  and  95,937  spindles,  and  em¬ 
ployed  42,800  persons.  T wo  years  later 
(1884-5)  already  6,926  looms 

and  131,740  spindles,  giving  occupation 
to  51,900  persons.  And  therefore  we 
saw  that  while  India  continued  to  im¬ 
port  nearly  the  same  amount  of  British 
cotton  goods,  she  threw  the  same  year 
on  the  foreign  markets  no  less  than 
3,635,510/.  worth  of  her  own  cottons, 
of  Lancashire  patterns  (33  million  yards 
of  gray  cotton  piece  goods),  manufac¬ 
ture  in  India,  by  Indian  workmen,  by 
English  and  Indian  capitalists.  The 
once  flourishing  jute-trade  of  Dundee 
has  been  brought  to  decay,  not  only  by 
the  high  tariffs  of  Continental  Powers, 
but  also  ^  Indian  competition.  India 
exported  jute-stuff s  to  the  value  of  no 
less  than  1,543,870/.  in  1884-5.  Nay, 
it  is  not  without  apprehension  that  the 
English  manufacturers  ought  to  see  that 
the  imports  of  Indian  manufactured  tex¬ 
tiles  (cottons,  jute-stuffs,  silk,  woollens, 
and  coir),  which  were  461,086/.  worth 
in  1881,  have  now  reached  the  value  of 
667,300/.  At  any  rate  she  is  a  serious 
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competitor  to  British  produce  in  the 
maikets  of  Asia  and  even  Africa.  And 
why  should  she  not  be  ?  What  should 
prevent  the  growth  of  Indian  manufac¬ 
tures  ?  Is  it  the  want  of  capital  ?  But 
capital  knows  no  fatherland  ;  and  if  high 
profits  can  be  derived  from  the  work  of 
Indian  coolies  whose  wages  are  only 
one-half  of  those  of  English  workmen, 
or  even  less,  capital  will  migrate  to  Ind¬ 
ia,  as  it  has  to  Russia,  although  its 
migration  may  mean  starvation  for  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Dundee.  Is  it  the  want  of 
knowledge  ?  But  longitudes  and  lati¬ 
tudes  are  no  obstacle  to  its  spreading ; 
it  is  only  the  first  steps  that  are  difficult. 
As  to  the  superiority  of  workmanship, 
nobody  who  knows  the  Hindoo  worker 
will  doubt  about  his  capacities.  Surely 
they  are  not  below  those  of  the  91,611 
boys  and  girls  less  than  thirteen  years 
of  age  who  are  employed  in  British  tex¬ 
tile  manufactories.  Organizing  capac¬ 
ities  may  have  been  at  fault  at  Calcutta 
and  Bombay  for  several  years ;  but 
these  capacities,  like  capital,  go  where 
they  reap  most  profits. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  the 
present  crisis — a  crisis  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Parliamentary  Commis¬ 
sion,  has  lasted  since  1875,  with  but  **  a 
short  period  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
certain  branches  of  trade  in  the  years 
1880  to  1883,”  and  a  crisis,  I  shall  add, 
which  extends  over  the  chief  manufac¬ 
turing  countries  of  the  world.  All  pos¬ 
sible  causes  of  the  crisis  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  ;  but,  whatever  the  cacophony 
of  conclusions  arrived  at,  all  unani¬ 
mously  agree  upon  one,  namely,  that  of 
the  Parliamentary  Commission,  which 
can  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  “  The 
manufacturing  countries  do  not  find 
such  customers  as  would  enable  them  to 
realize  high  profits.”  Profits  being  the 
basis  of  capitalist  industry,  low  profits 
explain  all  ulterior  consequences.  Low 
profits  induce  the  employers  to  reduce 
the  wages,  or  the  numbers  of  workers, 
or  the  hours  of  labor,  or  finally  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  manufacture  of  lower  kinds 
of  goods,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  paid 
worse  than  the  higher  sorts.  As  Adam 
Smith  said,  low  profits  ultimately  mean 
a  reduction  of  wages,  and  low  wages 
mean  a  reduced  consumption  by  the 
woiker.  Low  profits  mean  also  a  some¬ 
what  reduced  consumption  by  the  em¬ 


ployer  ;  and  both  together  mean  lower 
profits  and  reduced  consumption  with 
that  immense  class  of  middlemen  which 
has  grown  up  in  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries,  and  that,  agiun,  means  a  further 
reduction  of  profits  for  the  employers. 

A  country  which  manufactures  chiefly 
for  export,  and  therefore  lives  chiefly 
on  the  profits  derived  from  her  foreign 
trade,  stands  very  much  in  the  same 
position  as  Switzerland,  which  lives  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  profits  derived 
from  the  foreigners  who  visit  her  lakes 
and  glaciers.  A  good  ”  season”  means 
an  influx  of  from  1,000,000/.  to  2,000,- 
000/.  of  money  imported  by  the  tourists, 
and  a  bad  ”  season”  has  the  effects  of 
a  bad  crop  in  an  agricultural  country  : 
a  general  impoverishment  follows.  So 
it  IS  also  with  a  country  which  manufac¬ 
tures  for  export.  If  the  season  is  bad, 
and  the  exported  goods  cannot  be  sold 
abroad  for  twice  their  value  at  home, 
the  country  which  lives  chiefly  on  these 
bargains  suffers.  Low  profits  for  the 
innkeepers  of  the  Alps  mean  narrowed 
circumstances  in  large  parts  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  Low  profits  for  the  Lancashire 
and  Birmingham  manufacturers  mean 
narrowed  circumstances  in  this  country. 
The  cause  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

For  many  decades  past  we  have  not 
seen  such  a  cheapness  of  wheat  and 
manufactured  goods  as  we  see  now,  and 
yet  we  are  suffering  from  a  crisis.  Peo¬ 
ple  say  its  cause  is  over-production. 
But  over-production  is  a  word  utterly 
devoid  of  sense  if  it  does  not  mean  that 
those  who  are  in  need  of  all  kinds  of 
produce  have  dot  the  means  for  buying 
them  with  their  low  salaries.  Nobody 
would  dare  to  affirm  that  there  is  too 
much  furniture  in  the  crippled  cottages, 
too  many  bedsteads  and  bed-clothes  in 
the  workmen’s  dwellings,  too  many 
lamps  burning  in  the  huts,  and  too  much 
cloth  on  the  shoulders  not  only  of  those 
who  used  to  sleep  in  Trafalgar  Square 
between  two  newspapers,  but  even  in 
those  households  where  a  silk  hat  makes 
a  part  of  the  Sunday  dress.  And  no- 
b(^y  will  dare  to  affirm  that  there  is  too 
much  food  in  the  homes  of  those  agri¬ 
cultural  laborers  who  earn  ten  shillings 
a  week,  and  pay  for  their  meat  nine- 
pience  a  pound,  or  of  those  who  earn 
from  fivepence  to  sixpence  a  day  in  the 
clothing  trade,  or  in  the  small  industries 
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which  swarm  in  the  outskirts  of  all  great 
cities.  Over-production  means  merely 
and  simply  a  want  of  purchasing  power 
amid  the  workers.  With  their  wages 
they  cannot  buy  the  goods  they  have 
produced  themselves,  because  the  prices 
of  those  goods,  however  low,  include 
the  profits  of  the  employers  and  the 
middlemen. 

The  same  want  of  purchasing  powers 
of  the  workers  is  felt  everywhere  on  the 
Continent.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  be  felt  more  in  this  country,  which 
has  been  accustomed  to  pump  bargains 
out  of  her  foreign  customers,  and  now 
sees  her  exterior  trade  decline.  The 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  from 
this  country  have  declined  by  i6i  mill¬ 
ions  in  the  three  years  ending  1880 
when  compared  with  the  year  1872 — said 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  Leeds.  Even  those 
who  will  not  admit  that  there  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  decline  in  the  exports,  willingly  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  prices  are  so  low  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  1873,  that  in  order 
to  reach  the  same  money  value,  England 
ought  to  export  four  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth  instead  of  three,  and  eight  or  ten 
tons  of  metal  instead  of  six.  “  The 
aggregate  of  our  foreign  trade  in  the 
year  1883,  if  valued  at  the  prices  of  ten 
years  previously,  would  have  amounted 
to  861,000,000/.,  instead  of  667,000,- 
000/.,”  we  are  told  by  the  Commission 
on  Trade  Depression. 

The  home  markets  are  overstocked  ; 
the  foreign  markets  are  escaping  ;  and 
in  the  neutral  markets  Britain  is  being 
undersold.  Such  is  (he  conclusion 
which  every  observer  must  arrive  at  if 
he  examines  the  development  of  manu¬ 
factures  all  over  the  world.  Great 
hopes  are  laid  now  in  Australia  ;  but 
Australia,  with  her  ever-growing  num¬ 
bers  of  unemployed,  will  soon  do  what 
Canada  does.  She  will  manufacture  ; 
and  the  last  Colonial  Exhibition,  by 
showing  to  the  “  colonists”  what  they 
are  able  to  do,  and  how  they  must  do, 
will  only  have  accelerated  the  day  when 
each  colony  fard  da  si  in  her  turn. 
Canada  already  imposes  protective 
duties  on  British  goods.  New  demands 
for  a  further  increase  of  duties  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  pressed  on  the  Canadian 
Government.  As  to  the  much-spoken- 
of  markets  on  the  Congo,  and  Mr. 
Stanley’s  calculations  and  promises  of  a 


trade  amounting  to  26,000,000/.  a  year 
if  the  Lancashire  people  supply  the 
Africans  with  loin-clothes,  such  prom¬ 
ises  belong  to  the  same  category  of  fan¬ 
cies  as  the  famous  nightcaps  of  the 
Chinese  which  were  to  enrich  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  Chinese  prefer  their  own 
home-made  nightcaps  ;  and,  as  to  the 
Congo  people,  four  countries,  at  least, 
are  already  competing  for  supplying 
them  with  their  poor  dress  :  Britain, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  Induu 

There  was  a  time  when  this  country 
had  almost  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
in  manufactured  ware.  But  now,  if 
only  the  six  chief  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
be  taken  into  account,  Britain,  although 
still  keeping  the  first  rank,  commands 
less  than  one-half  of  the  agreggate  ex¬ 
ports  of  manufactured  goods.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  are  textiles,  and  more 
than  one-third  are  cottons.  But  while 
thirty  years  ago,  Britain  took  the  lead 
in  the  cotton  industries,  about  1880  she 
had  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  the 
spindles  at  work  in  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  India  (40,000,000  out  of 
72,000,000),  and  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  looms  (550,000  out  of  972,- 
000).  She  was  steadily  losing  ground, 
while  the  others  were  winning.  And 
the  fact  is  quite  natural  :  it  might  have 
been  foreseen.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Britain  should  always  be  the  great 
cotton  manufactory  of  the  world, 
when  raw  cotton  has  to  he  imported. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Russia,  India,  and  even 
Mexico  and  Brazil,  should  spin  their 
own  yarns  and  weave  their  own  cotton- 
stuffs.  But  the  appearance  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  in  a  country,  or,  in  fact, 
of  any  textile  industry,  unavoidably 
becomes  the  starting-point  for  the 
growth  of  a  series  of  other  industries  ; 
chemical  and  mechanical  works,  metal¬ 
lurgy  and  mining  feel  at  once  the  im¬ 
petus  given  by  a  new  want.  The  whole 
of  the  home  industries,  as  also  technical 
education  altogether,  must  improve  in 
order  to  satisfy  it,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
felt. 

What  has  happened  with  regard  to 
cottons  is  going  on  also  with  regard  to 
other  industries.  Britain  and  Belgium 
have  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  the 
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woollen  manufacture.  The  immense  oned  by  French  specialists  that  at  pres- 
factories  at  Verviers  are  silent ;  the  ent  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  silk* 


Belgian  weavers  are  misery-stncken, 
while  Germany  yearly  increases  her  pro¬ 
duction  of  woollens,  and  exports  nine 
times  more  woollens  than  Belgium. 
Austria  has  her  own  woollens  and  ex¬ 
ports  them  ;  Riga,  Lodz,  and  Moscow 
supply  Russia  with  finest  woollen  cloths  ; 
and  the  growth  of  the  woollen  industry 
in  each  of  the  last-named  countries  calls 
into  existence  hundreds  of  connected 
trades. 

For  many  years  France  has  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  silk-trade.  Silkworms 
being  reared  in  Southern  France,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  Lyons  should  grow 
into  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  silks. 
Spinning,  domestic  weaving,  and  dyeing 
works  developed  to  a  great  extent.  But 
eventually  the  industry  took  such  a  de¬ 
velopment  that  home  supplies  of  raw 
silk  became  insufficient,  and  raw  silk 
was  imported  from  Italy,  Spain,  and 
South  Austria,  Asia  Minor,  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  and  Japan,  to  the  amount  of  from 
nine  to  eleven  million  pounds  in  1875 
and  1876,  while  France  dispiosed  only 
of  800,000  pounds  of  her  own  silk. 
Thousands  of  peasant  boys  and  girls 
were  attracted  by  high  wages  to  Lyons 
and  the  neighboring  district ;  the  indus¬ 
try  was  prosperous.  However,  by-and- 
by  new  centres  of  silk-trade  grew  up 
at  Basel  and  in  the  peasant  houses 
around  Ziirich.  French  emigrants  im¬ 
ported  the  trade,  and  it  developied, 
especially  after  the  civil  war  of  1871. 
The  Caucasus  Administration  invited 
French  workmen  and  women  from 
Lyons  and  Marseilles  to  teach  the  Geor¬ 
gians  and  the  Russians  the  best  means 
of  rearing  the  silkworm  and  the  whole 
of  the  silk-trade,  and  Stavropol  became 
a  new  centre  for  silk-weaving.  Austria 
and  the  United  States  did  the  same  ; 
and  what  are  now  the  results  ?  During 
the  years  1872  to  1881  Switzerland  more 
than  doubled  the  produce  of  her  silk  in¬ 
dustry  ;  Italy  and  Germany  increased 
it  by  one-third  ;  and  the  Lyons  region, 
which  formerly  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  454  million  francs  a  year,  shows 
now  a  return  of  only  378  millions.  The 
exports  of  Lyons  silks,  which  reached 
an  average  of  425  million  francs  in  1855- 
59,  and  460  in  1870-74,  have  fallen 
down  to  233  millions.  And  it  is  reck- 


stuffs  used  in  France  are  imported  from 
Zurich,  Crefeld,  and  Barmen.  Nay, 
even  Italy,  which  had  2,000,000  spindles 
and  30,000  looms  in  1880  (as  against 
14,000  in  1870),  sends  her  silks  to 
France  (3,300,000  francs  in  1881),  and 
competes  with  Lyons.  The  French 
manufacturers  may  cry  as  loudly  as  they 
like  for  protection,  or  resort  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cheaper  goods  of  lower  qual¬ 
ity  ;  they  may  sell  3,250,000  kilo¬ 
grammes  of  silk-stuffs  at  the  same  price 
as  they  sold  2,500,000  in  1855-59 — they 
will  never  regain  the  position  they  occu¬ 
pied  before.  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger¬ 
many,  the  United  States,  and  'Russia 
have  their  own  silk-manufactories  and 
will  import  from  Lyons  only  the  highest 
qualities  of  stuffs  ;  as  to  the  lower  sorts, 
a  foulard  has  become  a  common  attire 
with  the  St.  Petersburg  housemaids,  be¬ 
cause  the  North  Caucasian  domestic 
trades  supply  them  at  a  price  which 
would  starve  the  Lyons  weavers.  And 
they  do  starve.  The  misery  at  Lyons 
was  so  great  in  1884,  that  the  poorly  fed 
soldiers  of  the  Lyons  garrison  shared 
their  food  with  the  weavers,  and  spared 
their  coppers  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
misery.  But  neither  charities  nor  pub¬ 
lic  works  at  the  fortifications  will  help. 
The  trade  has  irremediably  gone  away  ; 
it  has  been  decentralized  ;  and  Lyons 
will  never  become  again  the  centre  for 
silk  trade  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

Like  examples  could  be  produced  by 
the  score.  Greenock  no  longer  supplies 
Russia  with  sugar,  because  Russia  has 
plenty  of  her  own  at  the  same  price  as 
it  sells  at  in  England.  The  watch- 
trade  is  no  more  a  speciality  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  I  saw  skilled  guillocheurs  earn¬ 
ing  a  miserable  existence  by  carding 
wool  and  the  like.  India  extracts  from 
her  ninety  collieries  two-thirds  of  her 
annual  consumption  of  coal.  The 
chemical  trade  which  grew  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde  and  Tyne,  owing  to 
the  special  advantages  offered  for  the 
import  of  Spanish  pyrites,  and  the  ag¬ 
glomeration  of  such  a  variety  of  indus¬ 
tries  along  the  two  estuaries,  is  now  in 
decay.  Spain,  with  the  help  of  English 
capital,  is  beginning  to  utilize  her  own 
pyrites  for  herself ;  Germany  extracted 
them  to  the  amount  of  158,410  tons  in 
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1882,  and  manufactured  no  less  than 
358,150  tons  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
115,000  tons  of  soda,  as  against  42,500 
in  1877 — nay,  she  already  complains 
about  over-production,  and  indeed  the 
prices  have  fallen  from  twenty-three 
marks  to  fourteen  and  twelve  marks  the 
hundred  kilogrammes. 

But  enough  !  I  have  before  me  so 
many  figures,  all  telling  the  same  tale, 
that  examples  could  be  multiplied  at 
will.  It  is  time  to  conclude,  and,  for 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  the  conclusion 
is  self-evident.  Industries  of  all  kinds 
are  decentralized  and  scattered  all  over 
the  globe  ;  and  everywhere  a  variety, 
an  integrated  variety  of  trades  grows, 
instead  of  specialization.  Such  are  the 
prominent  features  of  the  times  we  live 
in.  Each  nation  becomes  in  its  turn  a 
manufacturing  nation  ;  and  the  time  is 
not  far  ofi  when  each  nation  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  and  even 
the  most  backward  nations  of  Asia  and 
America,  will  themselves  manufacture 
nearly  everything  they  are  in  need  of. 
Wars  and  several  accidental  causes  may 
check  for  some  time  the  scattering  of 
industries  :  they  will  not  stop  it ;  it  is 
unavoidable.  For  each  new-comer  the 
first  steps  only  are  difficult  But,  as 
soon  as  any  industry  has  taken  firm 
root,  it  calls  into  existence  hundreds  of 
other  trades  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
steps  have  been  made,  and  the  first  ob¬ 
stacles  have  been  overcome,  the  growth 
of  industries  goes  on  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 

The  fact  is  so  well  felt,  if  not  under¬ 
stood,  that  the  race  for  colonies  has  be¬ 
come  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  Each  nation  will  have 
her  own  colonies.  But  colonies  will 
not  help.  There  is  not  a  second  India 
in  the  world,  and  the  old  conditions 
will  be  repeated  no  more.  Nay,  some 
of  the  British  colonies  already  threaten 
to  become  serious  competitors  with  their 
mother-country  ;  others,  like  Australia, 
will  not  fail  to  follow  the  same  lines. 
As  to  the  yet  neutral  markets,  China 
and  Japan  will  never  be  serious  custom¬ 
ers  to  Europe  :  they  can  produce  cheap¬ 
er  at  home ;  and  when  they  begin  to 
feel  a  need  for  goods  of  European  pat¬ 
terns,  they  will  produce  them  them¬ 
selves.  Woe  to  Europe  if,  the  day  that 
the  steam-engine  invades  China,  she  is 


still  relying  on  foreign  customers  !  As 
to  the  African  half-savages,  their  misery 
is  no  foundation  for  the  well-being  of  a 
civilized  nation. 

Progress  is  in  another  direction.  It 
is  in  producing  for  home  use.  The  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  Lancashire  cottons  and 
the  Sheffield  cutlery,  the  Lyons  silks  and 
the  Hungarian  flour-mills,  are  not  in 
India  nor  in  Africa.  They  are  amid 
the  home  producers.  No  use  to  send 
floating  shops  to  New  Guinea  with  Ger¬ 
man  or  British  millinery  when  there  are 
plenty  of  would-be  customers  for  British 
millinery  in  these  very  islands,  and  for 
German  ware  in  Germany.  And,  in¬ 
stead  of  worrying  our  brains  by  schemes 
for  getting  customers  abroad,  it  would 
be  better’to  try  to  answer  the  following 
plain  questions — Why  the  British  work¬ 
er,  whose  industrial  capacities  are  so 
highly  praised  in  political  speeches ; 
why  the  Scotch  crofter  and  the  Irish 
peasant,  whose  obstinate  labors  in  creat¬ 
ing  new  productive  soil  out  of  peat-bogs 
are  so  much  spoken  of  now,  are  nO  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  Lancashire  weavers,  the 
Sheffield  cutlers,  and  the  Northumbrian 
and  Welsh  pitmen  ?  Why  the  Lyons 
weavers,  not  only  do  not  wear  silks,  but 
have  no  food  in  their  mansardes  f  Why 
the  Russian  peasants  sell  their  corn,  and 
for  four,  six,  and  sometimes  eight 
months  every  year  are  compelled  to  mix 
bark  and  auroch-grass  to  a  handful  of 
flour  for  baking  their  bread  ?  Why 
famines  are  so  common  amid  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  wheat  and  rice  in  India  ?  Under 
the  present  conditions  of  division  into 
capitalists  and  laborers,  into  property- 
holders  and  masses  living  on  uncertain 
wages,  the  spreading  of  industries  over 
new  fields  is  accompanied  by  the  very 
same  horrible  facts  of  pitiless  oppres¬ 
sion,  massacre  of  children,  pauperism, 
and  insecurity  of  life  which  we  have 
seen  in  this  country,  and  which  we  still 
see  in  hundreds  of  industries.  The 
Russian  Fabrics  Inspectors’  Reports, 
the  Reports  of  the  Plauen  Handelskam- 
mer,  and  the  Italian  inquiries  are  full 
of  the  same  revelations  as  the  Reports 
of  the  Parliamentary  Commissions  of 
1840  to  1842,  or  the  modern  revelations 
with  regard  tO'  the  "sweating  system" 
at  Whitechapel  and  Glasgow,  and  Lon¬ 
don  pauperism.  The  Capital  and  Labor 
problem  is  thus  univers^ized  ;  but,  at 
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the  same  time,  it  is  also  simplified.  To 
return  to  a  state  of  affairs  where  corn  is 
grown  and  manufactured  goods  are  fab¬ 
ricated  for  the  use  of  those  very  people 
who  grow  and  produce  them — such  will 
be,  no  doubt,  the  problem  to  be  solved 
during  the  next  coming  years  of  Euro¬ 
pean  history.  Each  region  will  become 


its  own  producer  and  its  own  consumer 
of  manufactured  goods.  But  that  un¬ 
avoidably  implies  that,  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  its  own  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  of  agricultural  produce  ;  and  that 
is  precisely  what  I  shall  discuss  next. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DEVIL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
BY  A.  C.  CHAMPKEYS. 


It  must  have  occurred  to  many,  in 
reading  those  stories  of  the  Devil  which 
were  current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
the  character  there  ascribed  to  him  is 
widely  different  from  that  which  we  find 
in  the  Bible.  He  has  lost  all  his  dig¬ 
nity  ;  he  is  no  longer  the  great  enemy 
of  God,  but  the  petty  persecutor  of 
men.  Even  his  vices  have  become 
dwarfed  ;  while  in  one  virtue,  fidelity 
to  the  letter  of  his  contracts,  he  almost 
sets  an  example  to  his  victims.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  sketch  and 
illustrate  this  new  conception  of  his 
character,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to 
^trace  the  causes  of  its  degradation. 

The  starting-point,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of*  contrast,  roust  be  the  Devil  of 
the  Bible  ;  the  angel  who  fell  through 
pride,  who  tempted  man  to  his  ruin, 
who  received  power  over  Job’s  body, 
to  try  if  by  any  means  he  might  lead 
him  to  curse  God  in  his  misery,  who  led 
on  Ahab  to  his  destruction,  who  did  his 
utmost  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  Christ 
by  tempting  Him  and  leading  Judas  to 
betray  Him,  who  lost  his  prey  when  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  interpretation  of  i 
Peter  iii.  19)  “  He  who  harwed  Helle” 
delivered  thence  the  Fathers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  is  finally  to  fight  with 
St.  Michael  and  the  angels,  to  be  con¬ 
quered  and  bound  in  Hell  forever. 
This  is  the  Devil  with  whom  we  have  to 
contrast  the  Devil  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  it  is  not  a  mere  contrast.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  one  is  founded  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  other,  for  the  theologians 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  however  much  they 
may  have  been  disqualified  for  under¬ 
standing  the  Bible  by  the  tendency  of 
the  times  to  Materialism  and  Anthro¬ 
pomorphism,  were  inferior  to  no  Scotch 


Covenanter  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
text,  or  in  their  power  of  extracting 
from  it  information  of  doctrine  which 
was  not  contained  in  it.  And  there  is 
one  picture  of  him,  that,  namely,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Caedmon's  poems,  in 
which  he  differs  in  no  important  respect 
from  the  Devil  as  conceived  in  the 
Bible.  The  somewhat  shadowy  outlines 
of  his  character  are,  no  doubt,  filled  up 
and  dramatized,  but  the  conception  is 
dignified  and  tragic,  and  perfectly  free 
from  that  grotesque  or  comic  element 
which  is  seldom  wanting  in  the  Devil  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  A  chief  point  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Caedmon’s  poem,  which, 
whether  originally  written  in  England 
or  on  the  Continent,  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  ornaments  of  early  English  literature, 
is  the  striking  resemblances  which  it 
presents  to  the  corresponding  portion 
of  Paradise  Lost,  coincidences  which 
can  hardly  be  merely  accidental,  espe¬ 
cially  as  Caedmon  was  first  edited  in 
Milton’s  day  (1655)  ;  and  even  if  his 
own  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  was  too 
slight  to  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of 
its  publication,  he  might  at  least  have 
become  acquainted  with  it  at  second¬ 
hand.  Some  of  these  points  of  likeness 
will  be  noticed  as  they  occur. 

Of  the  ten  ranks  of  angels,  then, 
whom  God  created  above  all,  “  to  whom 
He  trusted  that  they  would  do  His  will, 
since  He  had  given  them  mind  and 
wrought  them  with  His  hand,*  one  had 


*  If  thou  beest  he  |  but.  O,  how  fallen,  how 
changed 

From  him  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light. 
Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst 
outshine 

Myriads,  though  bright  1 

Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  1.  84. 
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He  made  so  strong,  so  mighty  in  the 
thought  of  his  mind,  He  gave  him  so 
much  rule  that  he  was  highest  next  to 
Him  in  Heaven’s  kingdom  ;  so  white 
had  He  made  him,  so  winsome  was  his 
form  in  Heaven  that  came  to  him  from 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  he  was  like  the 
bright  stars.  He  was  to  work  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  and  thank  Him  for  the  gift 
that  He  assigned  him  in  the  light. 
Dear  was  he  to  our  Lord.  But  he  be¬ 
gan  boastful  words,  and  would  not  serve 
God  ;  he  thought  how,  through  his  own 
might,  he  might  make  him  a  stronger 
higher  throne  in  Heaven.  West  and 
north  *  he  began  to  work,  fortresses  he 
built.  '  Why  should  I  trouble  m>self  Y 
said  he  ;  ‘  there  is  no  need  at  all  for 
me  to  have  a  lord,  so  many  wonders 
may  I  work  with  my  hands.  I  have 
great  lordship,  so  that  I  may  prepare  a 
better  throne,  higher  in  Heaven  ;  I  may 
be  God  as  He.  Around  me  stand 
strong  comrades  that  will  not  fail  me  in 
the  strife,  warriors  hard  of  mood.  I 
may  be  their  lord,  and  rule  in  this  king¬ 
dom,!  as  it  seemeth  not  right  to  me 
that  I  should  at  all  fawn  on  God  for 
any  good.  1  will  no  longer  be  His  vas¬ 
sal.'  When  the  Almighty  heard  this. 
He  renounced  him  from  His  allegiance, 
and  cast  him  down  to  Hell,  into  the 
deep  dales,  where  he  was  turned  to 
Devil.  The  foe,  with  his  comrades,  all 
fell  down  from  Heaven  three  days 
and  nights  they  fell.  They  sought  an¬ 
other  land,§  that  was  without  light  and 
full  of  fire.” 

«-  «  *  *  * 


*  Cf. 

Then  he  spake  in  word,  thirsty  for  strife. 
That  he.  in  the  north  part  of  Heaven’s  king- 
Would  have  a  home  and  throne,  [dom, 
Qtdmon,  part  i.  1.  31. 

With, 

I  am  to  haste  .  .  . 
Homeward,  with  flying  march,  where  we 
possess 

The  quarters  of  the  north. 

Parodist  Lost,  book  v.  1.  686. 

f  “  That  fix’d  mind 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit 
That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contend. 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 
Innumerable  force  of  spirits  armed.” 

Ibid.,  book  i.  I.  97  sqq.,  and  book  v.  1.  743  sqq. 
Nine  days  they  fell.  IHd.,  book  vi.  I.  871. 
A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  great  furnace  flamed  ;  yet  from 
those  flames 
No  light. 


"  Then  spake  the  proud  king*  that 
before  was  brightest  of  angels,  whitest 
in  heaven,  and  to  his  Lord  dear,f  *  Very 
unlike  is  this  narrow  place  to  the  other 
that  we  once  knew,  high  in  heaven's 
kingdom,  which  my  Lord  lent  me,  al¬ 
though  we  could  not  hold  it  against  the 
Almighty,  but  must  yield  our  kingdom. 
Yet  hath  He  not  done  right,  in  that  He 
hath  felled  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  fire, 
to  hot  Hell,  and  taken  from  us  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  J  He  hath  marked 
it  out  to  people  it  with  mankind.  That 
to  me  is  greatest  of  sorrows,  that  Adam, 
who  was  wrought  of  earth,  should  hold 
my  strong  throne  and  be  in  bliss,  while 
we  endure  this  punishment,  harm  in 
this  Hell.  Ah  !  had  I  but  the  use  of 
my  hands,  and  might  for  one  hour  get 
forth,  be  free  one  winter's  time,  then  I 

with  this  host - but  round  me  lie  the 

iron  bands,  the  rope  of  fetters  rides  me  ; 

I  am  kingdomless.  1  see  that  He  knew 
my  mind,  and  also  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
understood  that  Adam  and  we  should 
agree  ill  about  the  heavenly  kingdom  if 
1  had  the  use  of  my  hands.  But  now 
we  suffer  torment  in  Hell,  darkness  and 
heat,  grim  and  bottomless,  God’s  self 
hath  cast  us  away  into  the  black  mists, 
although  He  can  charge  no  sin  on  us  or 
evil  that  we  did  to  Ilim  in  that  land,* 
yet  hath  He  cut  us  off  from  the  light, 
and  cast  us  into  the  greatest  of  all  pun¬ 
ishments.  He  hath  now  marked  out  a 
world  where  He  hath  wrought  man 
after  His  likeness,  with  whom  He  will 
once  more  people  Heaven,  with  pure 
souls.  We  may  not  ever  soften  the 
mighty  God's  anger.  Let  us  then  turn 
away  the  heavenly  kingdom  from  the 
sons  of  men,  now  that  we  may  not  have 
it,  make  them  forsake  His  allegiance 
and  change  that  which  with  His  word 
He  bade  ;  then  He  will  become  wroth 
with  them,  and  cast  them  from  His 


*  Paradise  Jjsst,  book  i.  1.  84. 
t  "  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime?” 
Said  then  the  lost  Archangel,  ”  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  lor  Heaven  ?  this 
mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?” 

Ibid.,  book  i.  1.  242. 

X  ”  Who  justly  bath  driven  out  His  rebellious 
foes 

To  deepest  Hell,  and,  to  repair  that  loss, 
Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men 
To  serve  Him  better.” 

Ibid.,  book  ill.  1.  676. 


Ibid.,  book  1.  L  61. 
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allegiance ;  then  shall  they  seek  this 
Hell,  and  these  giim  abysses  ;  then  we 
may  have  them  for  subjects,  the  sons  of 
men,  in  these  fast  clutches.  Begin  now 
to  think  upon  the  war.  If  1  to  any 
thane  of  yore  gave  lordly  treasures, 
when  we  sat  happy  in  the  good  king¬ 
dom,  then  may  he  not  at  a  better  season 
pay  me  back  my  gift,  than  if,  whoever 
he  be,  he  will  consent  to  go  up  hence 
through  the  bolts,  and  have  might  with 
him  to  fly  with  feathers,  to  go  upon  the 
cloud  to  the  place  where  Adam  and  Eve 
stand  wrought  in  the  kingdom  of  earth, 
clothed  with  blessings,  and  we  are  cast 
away  hither  into  these  deep  dales. 
Think  of  it  all,  how  ye  may  betray 
them  ;  henceforth  may  I  rest  softly  in 
these  fetters,  if  they  lose  the  kingdom. 
He  that  fulfils  it,  for  him  the  reward  is 
ready  after  forever,  whatever  comforts 
we  may  win  here  in  this  fire  henceforth. 
Him  will  I  make  sit  next  to  myself,  who 
comes  to  this  hot  Hell,  to  say  that  they 
unworthily  by  word  and  deed  have  for¬ 
saken  the  teaching  of  the  King  of 
Heaven.’  ” 

This  sketch  needs  little  comment. 
The  points  in  which  it  resembles  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  are  numerous  and  striking. 
But  to  whatever  extent  Milton  may  have 
been  indebted  to  Caedmon,  at  any  rate 
the  tone  of  the  two  poems  is  the  same. 
They  are  both  tragic  ;  indeed  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sketch  has  even  less  tendency  to 
grotesqueness  than  the  work  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  Caedmon  has  filled 
up  and  dramatized  the  story  from  the 
life  of  his  own  times,  avoiding  at  the 
same  time  any  striking  incongruities, 
such  as  the  appearance  of  cannons  in 
Heaven  in  Milton's  great  poem.  Satan 
is  like  a  rebellious  early  or  under-king, 
banished,  and  hopeless  of  return,  but 
striving,  like  Harold  in  his  banishment, 
to  do  what  harm  he  can  to  "  the  utmost 
border  of  his  kingdom”  who  banished 
him.  He  has  his  “  thegns"  or  “  co¬ 
mites,”  who  owe  all  to  him  and  are  ready 
to  live  and  die  with  him  even  in  Hell. 

Such  throughout  the  early  history  of 
our  nation  was  the  closeness  of  this  arti¬ 
ficial  tie.  He  has  been  God's  '*  vas¬ 
sal  '  now  God  has  renounced  his  al¬ 
legiance — "defied”  him,  in  the  feudal 
sense  of  the  term.  But  when  we  look 
deeper  into  the  motives  and  passions 
upon  which  the  action  turns,  it  is  pride 
New  Sseixs.— Vol.  XLVIL,  No.  6 


here  as  in  Milton,  the  "  high  disdain 
from  sense  of  injured  merit,"  that  led 
him  first  to  rebel ;  pride  prevents  him 
from  owning  his  fault,  the  first  step  to 
restitution  ;  disdain  that  "  man  wrought 
of  earth”  should  have  his  throne,  and 
the  wish  to  have  subjects  to  rule,  even 
in  Hell,  as  well  as  the  meaner  passion 
of  envy,  make  him  turn  his  attacks  tow¬ 
ard  the  earth.  But  Satan  himself,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  mediaeval  notion, 
founded  on  Jude  5,  6,  lies  bound  in 
Hell ;  it  is  only  through  his  servants 
that  he  can  carry  out  his  plans.  There 
is  here  no  element  of  comedy,  no  trace 
of  the  process  which  at  last  made  the 
Devil  to  the  popular  mind  no  less  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  he  was  repulsive  and  mali¬ 
cious. 

In  contrast  to  this,  let  us  turn  to  an¬ 
other  version  of  the  same  story,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  mystery-play  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  acted  every  year  on 
Corpus  Christ!  day  by  the  Franciscans 
of  Coventry.  It  will  be  seen  how  the 
character  of  the  Devil  has  been  degraded 
in  the  interval.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  play  God  appears,  to  whom  the 
angels  sing  :  "  Tibi  omnes  Angeli,  tibi 
cali  et  universce  potestates,  tibi  Cherubyn 
et  Seraphyn  incessabili  voce  proclamant — 
Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sancius,  Dominus  Deus 
Sabaoth*  ’ 

Then  Lucifer  begins  : 

“To  whos  wurchipe  synge  ye  this  songe. 

To  wurchipe  God  or  reverens  me  ? 

But  ye  me  wurchip,  ye  do  me  wronge,| 
Ftorlam  the  wurthyest  that  ever  may  be.” 

The  good  angels  answer  that  they 
worship  God.  Then  Lucifer  replies  : 

“  A  worthyer  lorde  forsothe  am  I, 

And  worthyer  than  he  evyr 
wyl  I  hie  ; 

In  evydens  that  I  am  more 
wurtby, 

i  .ryl  go  syttyn  in  Goddes  se. 

Above  sunne  and  mone  and 
star  res  on  sky 

I  am  now  set  as  ye  may  se  ; 

Now  wurchyp  me  fifor  most 
mythty. 

An  for  your  lord  honuwre 
now  me 

Syttyng  in  my  sete.” 

Angeli  malt. — **  Goddys  myth  we  forsake, 

And  for  more  wurthy  we  the 
take  ; 

The  to  wurchip  honowre  we 
make, 

And  flalle  down  at  thi  fete.” 
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Deut. — “  The  Lucjrfere  fifor  thi  mekyl 
pryde. 

I  bydde  the  ffalle  from  hefne 
to  helle. 

And  alle  tho  that  holdyn  on  thi 
•yde. 

In  my  blyue  nevyr  more  to 
dwelle." 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  Devil, 
who,  in  this  scene,  goes  and  sits  on 
God's  throne,  is  meant  for  a  comic  char¬ 
acter,  there  can  be  none  when  he  leaves 
the  stage  with  a  coarse  joke.  In  the 
temptation  of  Eve,  he  assigns  “  gret 
envy,  wrethe,  and  wyckyd  hate”  as  his 
motives  ;  there  is  nothing  left  of  the 
piide  of  Lucifer.  And  in  the  scene 
called  “  The  Council  of  the  Jews,”  he 
appears  distinctly  as  a  comedian. 

Dtwton. — “  I  am  your  lord  Lucifer  that  out 
of  helle  cam, 

Prince  of  this  werd,  and 
great  duke  of  helle. 

Wherefore  my  name  is  clepyd 
Sere  Satan, 

Whiche  aperyth  among  yon 
a  matere  to  spelle. 

•  •  a  •  • 

"  Lo  thus  bounteous  a  lord  than 
now  am  I, 

To  reward  so  synners,  as 
my  kind  is. 

Whoso  wole  folwe  my  lore  and 
serve  me  dayly. 

Of  sorwe  and  peyne  anow 
he  xal  nevyr  mys." 

Then  he  describes  the  gifts  which  he 
makes  to  his  servants,  "  off  fyne  cor- 
dewan  a  goodly  peyre  of  long  pekyd 
schon,”  and  other  fineries  to  make  them 
vain.  ”  With  syde  lokkys  (says  he)  I 
schrewe  thin  here  (hair)  to  thi  colere 
hanging  downe,  to  harborwe  queke 
bestes  that  tekele  men  onyth  (at  night)." 
The  whole  passage  is  a  satire  on  the 
dress  of  the  times,  and  is  undoubtedly 
meant  to  be  comic.  He  takes  his  leave 
thus  : 

“  Remembre,  onre  servauntes,  whoys  sowlys 
ben  mortalle, 

Ffor  I  must  remeffe  for  more  materys  to 
provyde  ; 

I  am  with  you  at  all  times  when  to  councel 
ye  me  call, 

But  for  a  short  tyme  myself  I  devoyde." 

The  Devil  has  thus  become  the  comic 
character  of  the  mystery-plays,  and  one 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  This 
play,  for  example,  contains  all  the  more 
striking  points  in  the  Bible  history. 


reaching  from  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  to 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  so  that  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  once,  when 
Queen  Margaret  came  to  see  it,  "  domes- 
day  might  not  be  pleyde  for  lak  of  day." 
It  is  a  tragedy  or  series  of  tragedies,  and 
the  spectators  cannot  be  expected  to 
witness  a  tragic  entertainment  lasting 
the  greater  part  of  a  day  without  some 
relief  in  the  shape  of  comedy  for  their 
overwrought  feelings.  But  the  play 
was,  like  the  Greek  tragedy  or  the  Am- 
mergau  Passion-play,  a  religious  service 
as  well.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
none  of  the  remaining  characters  could 
be  turned  into  ridicule ;  the  Devil, 
therefore,  alone  was  left  to  supply  the 
comedy — to  fill  the  place  of  the  Nurse 
in  the  Choephora,  or  the  grave-diggers 
in  Hamlet.  There  is  also  an  obvious 
pleasure  in  insulting  your  enemy  and 
making  him  ridiculous.  Still,  he  could 
not  have  become  a  comedian  all  at 
once  ;  some  preparation  was  required 
for  this  great  change  in  his  character. 
And  we  must  now  briefly  consider  the 
causes  of  his  degradation. 

First  among  these  stands  the  tendency 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  wrest  Scripture, 
to  convert  symbols  and  metaphors  into 
facts.  St.  Peter  compares  the  Devil  to 
a  roaring  lion  ;  it  was  instantly  supposed 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  actually  as¬ 
suming  that  shape.  Christ  said  to  His 
disciples,  "  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves the 
Devil  must,  therefore,  appear  in  the 
likeness  of  a  wolf.  The  Devil  tempted 
Eve  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  he  is 
called,  "that  old  serpent,  the  Devil,” 
in  the  Apocalypse ;  he  therefore  tor¬ 
ments  the  saints  in  the  likeness  of  snakes. 
"  Deliver  .  .  .  my  darling  from  the 
power  of  the  dog,  ’  said  David,  and  so 
in  the  legend  the  Devil  frequently  makes 
his  appearance  as  a  black  dog.  And 
thus  the  same  Bible  which  supplied 
Caedmon  with  so  grand  a  conception  of 
the  enemy  of  God  and  of  mankind,  was 
made  the  authority  for  degrading  him 
to  the  level  of  beasts,  by  the  simple  proc¬ 
ess  of  taking  isolated  passages  apart 
from  their  context,  and  interpreting 
their  words  in  a  way  never  intended  by 
the  writer.  In  all  these  cases  "  the  in¬ 
ward  part  or  thing  signified "  is  the 
cruelty,  or  craft  of  the  animal,  but  this 
to  the  mediaeval  theologian  merely 
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makes  it  a  suitable  form  under  which 
the  Devil  may  visibly  appear. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  from  the  life 
of  St.  Guthlac,  hermit  of  Crowland, 
written  in  the  eighth  century.  “  It 
happened  one  night,  when  the  holy  man 
Guthlac  fell  to  his  prayers,  that  he  heard 
the  bellowing  of  cattle  and  various  wild 
beasts.  Immediately  after  he  saw  the 
appearances  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  and 
wild  beasts,  and  snakes,  coming  in  to 
him.  First  he  saw  the  face  of  a  lion, 
that  threatened  him  with  its  bloody 
teeth  ;  also  the  likeness  of  a  bull,  and 
the  visage  of  a  bear,  as  when  they  are 
enraged.  So,  also,  he  perceived  the 
appearance  of  adders,  and  a  hog’s 
grunting,  and  the  howling  of  wolves, 
and  croaking  of  ravens,  and  various 
whistling  of  birds  ;  that  they  might  with 
their  assumed  shapes  turn  away  the 
mind  of  the  holy  man.”  So,  too,  long 
before,  in  the  case  of  St.  Antony,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Life  of  him  attributed  to 
St.  Athanasius,  the  devils,  ”  putting  on 
the  form  of  beasts  and  serpents,  filled 
the  whole  place  with  appearances  of 
lions,  bulls,  wolves,  asps,  serpents,  and 
of  leopards  and  bears.  And  each  of 
these  made  the  noise  natural  to  it :  the 
lions  roared,  desiring  to  kill  him  ;  the 
bull  threatened  him  with  bellowing  and 
with  horns ;  the  serpent  hissed  ;  the 
leopard,  by  his  spotted  back,  showed 
the  various  craft  of  him  who  sent  him.” 
He  also  appeared  to  St.  Anton^r  ”  in  the 
shape  in  which  Job  saw  him,”  for  Be¬ 
hemoth  was  thought  to  be  nothing  else 
but  the  Devil.  ”  His  eyes  were  as  it 
were  lamps,  out  of  his  mouth  go  burn¬ 
ing  torches.  His  hair  is  sprinkled  with 
fire,  from  his  nostrils  goeth  forth  smoke 
as  of  furnace  of  burning  coals.  His 
breath  is  as  a  live  coal,  flame  rolls  from 
his  mouth.  He  esteemeth  iron  as  straw, 
and  brass  as  rotten  wood.”  The  saint 
saw  him,  too,  in  a  composite  shape,  like 
a  degraded  centaur,  a  man  above  and 
an  ass  below.  A  somewhat  similar  in¬ 
stance  is  where,  in  the  life  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  he  enters  into  an  ox  and  kills 
a  hired  servant  of  the  saint.  He  then 
bursts  into  the  saint’s  cell,  with  a  bloody 
horn  in  his  hand,  saying,  ”  Where, 
Martin,  is  your  power  ?  I  have  just 
killed  one  of  your  men  !”  This  belief 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Devil  into 
beasts,  or  of  beasts  into  the  Devil,  while 


it  accounts  for  the  many  representations 
of  him  in  mediaeval  art  as  an  animal,  or 
with  some  of  the  members  of  an  animal, 
was  also  the  cause  of  the  substitution  of 
a  certain  amount  of  brute  ferocity  for 
intelligent  wickedness  in  some  of  the 
legends  about  him.  It  also  tends  to 
degrade  him  and  make  him  ridiculous. 
But  far  more  important  features  in  his 
character  and  history  are  to  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  heathenism. 

As  before,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Bible  as  a  starting-point  for  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Devil  with  heathen  deities. 
St.  Paul  had  said  that  ”  the  things 
which  the  heathen  sacrifice  they  sacrifice 
unto  devils,  and  not  to  God.”  though 
he  did  not  commit  himself  to  the  opinion 
that  Zeus  and  Aphrodite,  Nisroch,  Mo¬ 
loch,  or  Vulcan  were  actually  names  of 
particular  devils.  But  this  further  step 
was  soon  taken.  Just  as  the  Jews  con¬ 
verted  Beelrebub,  the  Lord  of  Flies, 
into  the  Prince  of  the  Devils,  so  it  was 
laid  down  by  the  Fathers  that  the  gods  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  so  many  demons. 
The  transition  was,  no  doubt,  helped 
by  the  somewhat  ambiguous  mean¬ 
ing  of  **  doijuwv,”  “  daifioviov.”  In  the 
Vulgate  the  5th  verse  of  the  96th  Psalm 
runs  thus  :  ”  Quoniam  omnes  dii  gen¬ 
tium  dsemonia.'  Dominus  autem  coelos 
fecit.”  And  so  the  Devil  appeared  to 
St.  Martin  in  the  character  of  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  and  Minerva.  “  Jupiter, 
Venus,  and  other  demons,”  were  in¬ 
voked  by  infallible  Popes,  such  as  John 
XII.  and  Boniface  VIII.,  to  give  them 
success  in  gambling.  But,  after  all,  the 
chief  gods  of  the  old  religion  contributed 
but  little  to  the  mediaeval  Devil,  perhaps 
because  they  were  too  essentially  human. 
It  was  otherwise  when  the  scene  of  the 
contest  between  Christ  and  the  false 
gods  was  transferred  from  the  city  to 
the  country,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
old  worship  ;  when  the  ‘‘  Pagans,”  the 
people  of  the  villages,  had  to  be  con¬ 
verted,  who,  like  the  ‘‘  heathen,”  the 
dwellers  on  the  heath,  were  the  last  to 
part  with  their  old  ideas.  Then  the 
half-animal  satyr  or  faun  was  degraded 
still  further,  and,  with  a  few  additional 
touches,  such  as  the  teeth  of  a  lion  and 
the  property  of  vomiting  fire,  he,  with 
horns,  hoofs,  long  ears  and  tail,  sup¬ 
plied  the  Devil  with  his  most  usual 
legendary  shape.  But  it  was  the  religion 
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of  the  North  which  had  the  greatest  in* 
fluence  in  forming  his  character.  All 
the  gods  of  the  Teutonic  race  were,  of 
course,  treated  as  devils  ;  such  had  long 
been  the  established  doctrine,  and  it  is 
easier  to  persuade  a  convert  that  the  god 
he  had  worshipped  was  all  the  time  a 
devil,  than  that  he  never  really  had  any 
existence  at  all.  So  the  heathen  wor¬ 
ship  is  called  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
the  worship  of  devils,  and  the  English 
convert  at  his  baptism  was  asked  if  he 
renounced  the  demons  Woden  and 
Thonar  (Thor  or  Thunder).  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  identification  of  the  latter 
god  with  the  Devil,  we  find,  according 
to  Kemble,  in  a  district  of  Surrey  evi¬ 
dently  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Thor, 
not  only  Thursley  and  Thunderhill,  but, 
close  to  these,  three  mounds  called  the 
Devil’s  Jumps,  and  a  deep  valley  called 
the  Devil’s  Punchbowl.  Then,  too, 
Woden  is  the  "  Wild  Huntsman,”  and 
the  **  Wild  Huntsman”  became  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Devil,  as  in  the  opera  Der 
Freischutt.  But  there  were  in  the  my¬ 
thology  which  our  Saxon  fathers  shar^ 
with  the  Norsemen  certain  other  deities 
who  in  their  history  or  character  bore  a 
far  closer  resemblance  to  the  Devil  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  and 
many  of  their  charact^istics  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  transferred  to  him.  Fore¬ 
most  among  these  is  Loki,  a  god  of  a 
mischievous  disposition,  malignant  tow¬ 
ard  the  gods  after  his  quarrel  with 
them,  and  whose  great  crime  was  the 
murder  of  Balder  by  craft — Balder,  the 
delight  of  the  gods,  the  best  and  purest 
deity  of  the  Northern  religion.  For 
this  he  was  chained  in  Nastrond,  or 
Hell,  whence  he  will  come  in  the  “  twi¬ 
light  of  the  gods,”  to  do  battle  with 
them  and  their  servants  in  Valhalla, 
together  with  his  children,  the  wolf 
Fenrir  and  the  ”  Midgard  Serpent”  (or 
Serpent  of  the  Earth).  He  will  at  last 
be  slain  by  the  son  of  Balder,  and  then 
there  will  be  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  and  Allfather  will  reign  once 
more. 

Then  unsown  the  swath  shall  flourish, 

All  bale  mend,  and  back  come  Baldr. 

The  whole  story  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold’s  Balder  Dead.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  numer¬ 
ous  points  in  this  legend  in  which  Loki 


corresponds  to  the  Devil ;  it  has  indeed 
been  supposed  that  the  legend  itself  has 
been  colored  and  shaped  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity,  by  those  who 
thought  the  resemblance  too  strong  to 
be  otherwise  accounted  for.  As  the 
Devil  betrays  Christ  to  death  by  means 
of  Judas,  so  Loki  does  not  himself  kill 
Balder,  or  in  his  own  person  prevent  his 
resurrection.  Satan  sends  a  serpent  to 
tempt  Eve,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  this 
serpent  was  often  considered  as  his  son  ; 
he  is  cast  down  into  Hell,  and  will  at 
the  end  of  the  world  fight  in  the  great 
final  conflict  with  Christ  and  His  saints. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  if  Loki  was 
practically  identified  with  the  Devil,  as 
when  in  Iceland  a  smell  like  that  of 
rancid  butter,  supposed  to  mark  the 
presence  of  an  evil  spirit,  was  called  the 
smell  of  Loki.  And  many  attributes 
have  been  transferred  from  Loki  to  the 
Devil,  which  hardly  belong  to  the  latter 
in  his  more  orthodox  form.  First  of 
all  he  has  a  mother,  the  ”  devil’s  dam,” 
of  whom  we  have  heard.  And  his  gen¬ 
ealogy  is  sometimes  carried  back  still 
further,  so  that  in  North  Germany  he 
has  a  grandmother,  Frick,  and  if  it  rains 
while  the  sun  shines,  they  say,  ”  The 
devil  is  bleaching  his  grandmother.” 
He  must  therefore  have  a  grandmother 
to  bleach.  Then,  too,  Loki  has  chil¬ 
dren,  and  so  has  Satan.  And  here  the 
orthodox  Devil  is  often  divided  into 
two  persons,  Satan  or  Lucifer,  who  (as 
we  saw  in  Caedmon’s  poem)  lies  bound 
in  Hell,  like  Loki,  and  the  Devil, 
Satan’s  son,  who  comes  upon  earth  to 
tempt  and  torment  men.  In  the  legend 
of  Juliana,  as  referred  to  by  Kemble, 
the  Devil  speaks  of  Satan  as  his  father 
and  king.  And  in  the  dialogue  of  Salo¬ 
mon  and  Saturn,  Saturn  asks,  ”  But  who 
shoots  the  Devil  with  boiling  shafts  ?” 
and  Salomon  answers:  "The  Pater¬ 
noster  shoots  the  Devil  with  boiling 
shafts,  and  the  lightning  bums  and 
marks  him,  and  the  rain  from  above 
harms  him,  and  the  thunder  threshes 
him  with  its  fiery  axe,  and  drives  him 
to  the  iron  chain  wherein  his  father 
dwells,  Satan  and  Sathiel.”  Besides 
this,  the  love  of  mischief  for  its  own 
sake,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Devil,  especially  in  Northern  legend,  is 
certainly  derived  from  the  character  of 
Loki  But  there  were  abo  subordinate 
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supernatural  beings,  gods  or  monsters, 
in  the  Teutonic  creed,  who  were  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Devil  on  the  conversion  of 
our  forefathers  to  Christianity.  Such 
was  Grendel,  part  man,  part  monster, 
and  part  fiend,  who  haunted  meres  and 
lagoons,  who,  like  Loki,  had  a  mother, 
and  with  that  mother  is  slain  by  Beo 
wulf  in  what  is,  perhaps,  a  later  form  of 
the  legend.  Such,  too,  were  the  Nicors, 
gods  or  monsters  of  the  sea  and  rivers, 
who  bring  on  tempests,  and  drag  men 
to  the  bottom  to  devour  them,  who  still 
live  on  in  popular  belief  as  Nixies  in 
England,  and  Nicklemen  in  North  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland,  but  who  have  also 
supplied  the  Devil  with  the  familiar 
name  of  “  Old  Nick."  It  is  only  from 
this  identification  that  we  can  explain 
such  a  conception  of  the  business  of  de¬ 
mons  as  the  following,  from  Salomon 
and  Saturn : — 

Sometimes  they  seize  the  sailor. 
Sometimes  they  turn  them  into  the  body  of  a 
snake, 

Sharp  and  piercing  ;  they  sting  the  neat 
Going  about  the  fields,  they  destroy  the  cattle. 
Sometimes  in  the  water  they  bow  the  horse, 
With  horns  they  hew  him  until  his  heart's 
blood 

A  foaming  bath  in  a  flood  falls  to  the  earth. 
Sometimes  they  fetter  the  fated  man’s  hands. 
They  make  them  heavy,  when  he  must  in  war 
Against  a  troop  of  foes  take  care  of  his  life  ; 
They  cut  upon  his  weapon  a  heap  of  fatal 
marks. 

Baleful  book-letters,  they  write  away  the  blade. 
The  glory  of  the  sword. 

The  influence  of  the  old  religion  upon 
the  popular  beliefs  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  great  and  lasting,  as  is  shown  by 
the  thinly  disguised  heathenism  of  the 
spells  still  preserved  to  us,  as  well  as  by 
the  relentless  warfare  which  the  Church 
continued  to  wage  against  it,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  heathen  cere¬ 
monies,  such  as  those  connected  with 
Midsummer  Eve,  and  the  driving  of 
cattle  through  a  fire  in  time  of  plague, 
from  lasting  in  some  cases  almost  down 
to  our  own  day.  But  its  influence  is 
nowhere  more  plainly  to  be  traced  than 
in  the  character  of  the  mediaeval  Devil. 

Such,  then,  seem  to  be  the  sources 
from  which  the  character  is  derived 
which  was  popularly  ascribed  to  the 
Devil  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  are 
three  in  number  :  the  narrative  of  the 
Bible,  certain  isolated  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  forced  or  misapplied,  and  the 


heathen  religions.  And  its  elements 
were  combined  under  the  influence  of 
that  strong  tendency  to  Materialism  and 
Anthropomorphism  which  marks  the 
times.  The  character  thus  formed  is, 
on  the  whole,  one  and  the  same  through¬ 
out  Europe,  for  religious  literature  and 
legend  were  common  property,  and  the 
monks  and  friars,  or  at  least  those  of 
the  same  Order,  formed  a  cosmopolitan 
brotherhood.  And,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  the  tone  of  thought  was  the 
same  throughout  Western  Christendom. 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  sketch  this 
complete  or  developed  character  of  the 
Devil,  and  to  give  some  illustrations  of 
it. 

With  his  shape  we  are  probably  al¬ 
ready  familiar  from  the  frequent  repre¬ 
sentations  of  him  in  mediaeval  art,  and 
we  may  pass  at  once  to  those  inward 
characteristics  which  make  the  man,  or 
the  Devil,  far  more  than  outward  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  mediaeval  Devil,  then,  is  a  ma¬ 
terial  being,  bearing  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  man,  especially  in  his  vices, 
but  possessed  of  certain  supernatural 
powers,  though  greatly  limited  in  their 
exercise.  He  is  clever,  cunning,  and 
crafty,  but,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to 
be  overreached  by  men  possessing  a  fair 
share  of  the  same  qualities.  Like  Han¬ 
nibal.  he  has  one  great  object  in  life,  the 
destruction,  not  of  the  Roman  State, 
but  of  the  souls  of  mankind.  Still,  he 
is  often  possessed  by  a  petty  spirit  of 
malice  and  mischief,  which  diverts  his 
attention  when  he  might  be  better  em¬ 
ployed  on  his  main  object.  He  is  fond 
of  entering  into  contracts  for  men's 
souls,  in  which  he  always  fulfils  his  pait 
of  the  bargain  to  the  letter,  but  yields 
up  the  soul  assigned  to  him  if  the  other 
party  can  pay  his  debt  in  false  coin,  or 
show  that  the  Devil  has  violated  his 
agreement  in  the  smallest  particular. 
This  trustworthiness,  along  with  his 
strong  sense  of  humor  and  occasional 
gleams  of  reasonableness  and  equity,  are 
the  redeeming  features  in  his  character. 
As  Herbert  says  : — 

We  paint  the  devil  foul,  but  he 

Hath  some  (ood  in  him,  all  agree. 

Now  the  ways  in  which  he  tempted 
the  saints  sometimes  show  great  discern¬ 
ment  and  knowledge  of  character. 
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peared  to  St.  Guthlac,  and  made  him 
the  following  address,  perhaps  the  only 
instance  of  a  diabolical  sermon  extant. 
We  shall  presently  have  an  example  of 
a  religious  service  as  performed  by  dev¬ 
ils.  ‘  We  are  acquainted,”  said  they, 
”  with  thy  life,  and  the  firmness  of  thy 
faith  we  know,  and  also  we  know  thy 
patience  to  be  unconquered.  We  now 
henceforth  will  no  longer  trouble  or  in¬ 
jure  thee,  and  not  only  so,  but  we  will 
even  tell  thee  concerning  all  those  who 
of  yore  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  how 
they  lived  their  lives.  Moses  first,  and 
Elias,  they  fasted  ;  and  also  the  Saviour 
of  all  the  earth.  He  fasted  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  and  likewise  the  famous  monks 
that  were  in  Egypt  and  dwelt  there  in 
deserts,  they,  through  their  abstinence, 
slew  and  quelled  in  themselves  all  cor¬ 
ruption.  Therefore,  if  thou  desirest  to 
wash  from  thee  the  sins  that  thou  didst 
once  commit,  thou  shouldest  afflict  thy 
body  by  abstinence,  because  by  how 
much  the  more  severely  thou  afflictest 
thyself  in  this  life,  by  so  much  the  more 
firmly  shalt  thou  be  strengthened  in 
eternity.  Therefore,  thy  fasting  must 
not  be  for  a  space  of  two  or  three  days, 
but  it  is  necessary  by  a  fast  of  seven 
nights  to  cleanse  the  man  ;  as  in  six 
days  God  first  formed  and  adorned  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  earth,  and  on  the 
seventh  rested  Himself.”  The  saint, 
however,  was  not  to  be  led  by  this  ap¬ 
parently  orthodox  doctrine  to  destroy 
himself,  but  continued  to  take  the  barley- 
cake  once  a  day  which  formed  his  only 
food.  This  is  an  unusually  subtle  de¬ 
vice  on  the  part  of  the  Devil.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  his  malice  could  be  guarded  against 
by  simple  and  mechanical  means,  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  or  a  blessing.  It  is 
the  unexorcised  lettuce  in  which  he  is 
liable  to  be  swallowed  ;  it  is  the  un¬ 
blessed  mouth  of  a  man  that  forms  a 
grateful  refuge  for  him  when  he  is  very 
weary.  But  the  surest  defence  against 
him,  in  later  times,  was  the  habit  of  a 
Franciscan  friar,  as  the  following  story 
will  show.  ”  A  friar,  who  had  deserted 
the  Order,  was  followed  by  two  brothers, 
who,  in  love  for  his  soul,  kept  on  urging 
him  to  return.  As  he  obstinately  re¬ 
fused,  they  saw  a  black  dog  rushing 
toward  him,  and,  terrified  at  the  sight, 
told  him  to  beware  of  the  ugly  beast. 


habit,  and,  throwing  it  away,  betook 
himself  to  flight.  And  when  he  had 
gone  but  a  few  yards,  the  monster, 
which,  while  he  wore  the  habit,  had 
been  unable  to  touch  him,  having  then 
received  power,  leaped  upon  him, 
dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  stran¬ 
gled  him  so  quickly  that  the  brothers, 
running  up,  found  him  already  dead.” 
This  is  an  instance  of  mere  brute  feroc¬ 
ity,  combined  with  malice,  on  the  Dev¬ 
il’s  part.  Yet  so  entirely  was  he  under 
God’s  control  that  he  was  sometimes 
even  compelled  to  minister  to  His  ser¬ 
vants.  ”  Once,  when  John  of  Parma, 
Minister-General  of  the  Friars  Minor, 
was  travelling  in  winter  on  a  visitation 
to  the  countries  on  this  side  the  Alps, 
the  patty  lost  their  way,  and  found 
themselves  at  nightfall  in  a  desert  place 
among  woods.  His  comrades  asked 
him  anxiously  what  was  to  be  done. 
He  answered  that  they  must  ask  the 
Divine  help,  and  consider  that  God  had 
never  failed  those  who  trusted  Him  ; 
let  them,  therefore,  call  on  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Francis.  This  they  accordingly 
did  ;  and,  when  they  had  prayed  and 
sung  hymns  for  a  while,  they  heard  a 
bell  struck,  which  roused  them  to  praise 
God  the  more,  and,  following  the  sound 
along  a  miry  and  difficult  road,  they 
found  themselves  in  front  of  an  abbey. 
On  their  knocking  at  the  door,  several 
monks  opened  it  at  once,  as  if  they  had 
been  expecting  them,  brought  them  to 
the  fire,  dried  their  clothes,  laid  supper, 
and  prepared  beds  for  them,  seeing  to 
all  that  they  required  with  apparent 
cheerfulness.  After  the  first  watch  of 
the  night  John  of  Parma  rose  for  prayer, 
and,  hearing  the  bell  which  calls  the 
monks  to  praise  God,  he  went  with  them 
to  the  choir,  leaving  his  weary  compan¬ 
ions  fast  asleep.  The  priest  of  the  week 
began  the  office,  but  without  the  usual 
ceremony,  and  omitting  the  versicle  ‘  O 
Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips,'  plunged  at 
once,  in  a  confused  way,  into  that  verse 
of  the  Psalm,  ‘  There  are  they  fallen, 
all  they  that  work  wickedness  ;  ’  and 
the  choir  answered,  ‘  They  are  cast 
down,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  stand.  ’ 
This  was  said  thrice,  and  John’s  sus¬ 
picions  were  aroused ;  so  he  com¬ 
manded  them,  by  virtue  of  Christ’s  Pas¬ 
sion,  to  tell  him  who  they  were.  The 
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of  darkness,  who,  by  the  Divine  com 
mand,  had  been  sent,  unwillingly,  to 
minister  to  him  and  his  companions  that 
night,  through  the  prayers  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  of  *  that  standard-bearer, 
your  father  ’  (St.  Francis).  Then  the 
whole  abbey  vanished,  and  John  of  Par¬ 
ma  found  himself  in  a  cave  in  the  wood, 
lying  on  the  bare  ground  with  his  com¬ 
panions."  It  is  curious  to  notice  in  the 
story  the  verses  of  the  Bible  which  the 
devils  found  suited  to  their  case. 

But  John  of  Parma's  experience  was 
very  exceptional.  In  general  the  Devil 
was  left  free  to  devote  himself  to  his 
main  object,  the  destruction  of  souls. 
To  gain  this  end  there  were  no  pains 
that  he  would  not  take,  no  'situation  in 
which  he  would  not  place  himself.  He 
assumed  the  likeness  of  an  elegant  young 
man  in  order  to  lead  astray  a  girl  called 
Mariken,  whom  he  not  unnaturally  in¬ 
duced  to  change  her  name  to  Emmeken, 
any  allusion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  being 
specially  distasteful  to  him.  Through 
her  means  he  gained  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  souls,  but  was  at  last  robbed  of  his 
chief  victim  and  accomplice  through  the 
efforts  of  her  uncle,  a  holy  priest,  in 
spite  of  all  his  exertions,  for  he  feared 
that  on  his  return  to  Hell  he  would  be 
tormented  for  his  partial  ill-success,  like 
a  Carthaginian  general.  He  clothed 
himself  with  the  body  of  a  beautiful 
princess  of  Constantinople,  lately  dead, 
in  order  to  marry  Baldwin,  Count  of 
Flanders,  on  account  of  the  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  evil  which  this  position 
would  give  him.  And  he  acted  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  as  lady’s-maid  to  a  Portu¬ 
guese  woman  named  Lupa,  but  was 
robbed  of  his  prey  after  all ;  for  since, 
amid  all  her  wickedness,  she  had  not 
ceased  to  reverence  St.  Francis  and  his 
disciple  St.  Antony,  they  brought  her 
the  habit  of  their  Order  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  and  so  saved  her  from  the  clutches 
of  the  fiend.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this 
zeal  and  versatility,  he  cannot  be  ac¬ 
quitted  of  the  grave  fault  of  sometimes 
wasting  his  time.  It  could,  for  in¬ 
stance,  serve  no  great  purpose  for  the 
devils  to  leap  about  the  refectory  tables 
of  St.  Dominic’s  convent.  And  from 
the  time  which  he  devoted  to  teaching 
in  the  Black  School  he  did  not  reap  an 
unmixed  benefit ;  for,  though  "  the 


sometimes  the  man’s  cloak  or  his  shad¬ 
ow,  and  his  more  able  pupils,  such  as 
Soemundr  the  Learned,  learned  among 
other  accomplishments,  to  exorcise  and 
cheat  their  teacher. 

One  of  his  favorite  plans  for  getting 
souls  into  his  power  was  to  make  a  con¬ 
tract  with  men,  by  which,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  value  received,  they  should  be¬ 
long  to  him  at  the  end  of  a  certain  peri¬ 
od.  The  price  paid  varied  according 
to  circumstances.  If  the  man  was  a 
bad  shot,  it  was  the  power  of  hitting 
whatever  he  aimed  at ;  if  he  was  in 
love,  a  return  of  his  affection  by  his 
sweetheart ;  or  it  might  be  any  other 
advantage  that  he  most  desired  at  the 
time.  But  in  order  to  induce  people  to 
make  these  somewhat  uneven  bargains, 
a  condition  was  often  added  by  which 
they  might  have  a  chance  of  escaping 
from  the  consequences.  It  is  the  old 
argument  of  the  Devil  to  Eve,  “  Ye 
shall  not  surely  die.’’  So  in  the  case 
of  the  Freischutz,  the  Devil  was  obliged 
to  tell  him  in  every  case  what  he  was 
aiming  at.  A  man  in  this  predicament 
was  saved,  on  the  day  before  that  on 
which  he  had  to  carry  out  his  part  of 
the  bargain,  by  an  ingenious  device  on 
the  part  of  his  wife.  Taking  off  her 
clothes,  she  smeared  her  body  with  syrup, 
and  rolled  in  a  heap  of  feathers,  after 
which  she  went  and  ran  about  in  the 
fields.  The  man  went  out  to  shoot  for 
the  last  time  with  his  game-keeper,  the 
Devil,  who,  on  seeing  this  strange  bird, 
called  out,  “  There,  fire  !”  “  But  what 

is  it?”  said  the  husband.  The  Devil 
looked  and  looked,  but  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  did  not  know.  ”  Then 
our  bargain  is  off,”  said  the  man,  and 
the  Devil  vanished  with  an  intolerable 
stench.  Again  ;  ”  As  Soemundr  the 
Learned  was  returning  from  the  Black 
School,  he  and  his  companions  heard 
that  a  certain  living  in  Iceland  was  va¬ 
cant.  So  they  all  went  to  the  King  in 
Norway  to  ask  for  it,  and  he  promised 
it  to  the  one  who  should  reach  the  place 
first.  Then  Soemundr  called  the  Devil, 
and  said,  ‘  Swim  with  me  to  Iceland  ;  if 
you  bring  me  there  without  wetting  the 
skirts  of  my  coat  you  shall  have  my 
soul.’  The  Devil  agreed,  and,  changing 
himself  into  a  seal,  took  Soemundr  on 
his  back  and  started  for  Iceland.  On 
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the  way  Scemundr  amused  himself  by 
reading  the  Psalms  of  David.  But, 
when  they  got  close  to  the  shore  of  Ice¬ 
land,  he  closed  the  book,  and  hit  the 
seal  on  the  head  with  it ;  he  dived,  and 
Scemundr’ s  skirts  were  wetted,  but  he 
easily  reached  the  land.  So  Scemundr 
got  his  living,  and  the  Devil  lost  his 
bargain.”  This  was  not  the  only  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  Scemundr  cheated  the 
Devil.  ”  A  man  named  Kalf  Arnason, 
had,  while  a  pupil  in  the  Black  School, 
made  a  present  of  himself  to  the  Devil. 
But  on  his  return  to  Iceland  he  was  not 
unnaturally  anxious  to  escape  from  his 
agreement.  So  he  called  in  Scemundr 
the  Learned,  who  advised  him  thus  : 

*  Let  one  of  your  bull-calves  live,  and 
call  it  Ami.  In  due  time  this  will  beget 
another,  which  you  will  call  Kalf,  and 
then  you  will  have  a  Kalf  Arnason.’ 
So  after  a  time  the  Devil  came  to  claim 
the  fulhlment  of  his  promise,  sa)ing, 

*  I  want  Kalf  Arnason.’  *  Oh,  by  all 
means,’  said  the  man,  and  went  and 
fetched  the  second  calf,  saying,  *  There 
you  have  Kalf  Arnason.’  The  Devil 
could  not  deny  this,  though,  as  was  nat¬ 
ural,  he  grumbled  at  the  shabby  trick 
played  him.”  But  sometimes  he  lost 
his  bargain  through  his  own  rashness. 
For  instance,  ”  A  king  was  engaged  to 
a  young  lady  who  was  beautiful,  but  so 
stupid  that  she  could  learn  nothing.  So 
he  agreed  with  the  Devil  that  he  should 
give  her  the  power  of  learning  and  re* 
membering  what  she  learned,  on  the 
condition  that,  if  at  the  end  of  three 
years  she  could  not  tell  the  Devil  what 
his  name  was,  she  should  belong  to  him. 
He  then  told  the  king  his  name.  But 
amid  the  happiness  of  his  married  life, 
as  his  bride  became  more  and  more  in¬ 
telligent,  the  king  forgot  it.  So,  when 
the  third  year  was  drawing  to  an  end, 
he  became  uncomfortable,  and  tried 
hard  to  remember  it,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  But  one  day,  when  he  was  wan¬ 
dering  disconsolately  in  the  woods,  he 
heard  chattering  and  peals  of  laughter 
proceeding  from  a  hillock,  and,  as 
he  listened,  he  heard  the  following 
song  : 


klen  who  give  me  a  fox’s  name 
Have  many  a  cause  to  do  that  same  ; 
No  mercy  to  the  souls  I  show 
When  I  claim  of  them  what  they  owe. 


I  walk,  like  a  lion,  round  about. 

And  many  men's  sight  have  I  put  out ; 
Harm  and  hurt  to  folk  have  I  done, 

And  my  name  is  Rigdin-Rigdon. 

The  name  at  once  struck  the  king  as 
being  the  same  which  he  had  heard  be¬ 
fore,  so  he  told  it  to  his  wife,  and  thus 
enabled  her  to  free  herself.”  In  all 
these  cases  the  Devil  appears  as  at  least 
equally  honorable  with  the  man,  and 
sometimes  even  displays  that  simplicity 
which,  as  Plato  thought,  often  goes 
along  with  uprightness  of  character. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he,  like  the  men 
with  whom  he  contracts,  avails  himself 
of  the  letter  of  a  promise,  of  words 
rather  than  meaning.  So  once,  when  a 
girl  over-fond  of  dancing  said,  ”  I 
would  dance  with  the  Devil  himself  if 
he  were  to  call  me  out,’  ’  he  at  once  ap¬ 
peared  and  danced  her  to  death.  But 
on  other  occasions  he  shows  a  better 
spirit.  In  the  Frere  s  Tale  by  Chaucer, 
the  Devil  and  the  Sompnour  meet  a 
carter  : — 

Deep  was  the  way,  for  which  the  carte  stood  ; 
This  carter  smoot,  and  cryde  as  he  wer  wood. 
"  Hayt,  brok  ;  hayt,  stot ;  what  spare  ye  for 
the  stoones  ? 

The  fend,”  quod  he,  "  yow  fech  body  and  bones. 
As  ferforthly  as  ever  ye  wer  folid  ! 

So  moche  wo  as  I  have  with  yow  tholid  1 
The  devyl  have  al,  bothe  cart  and  hors  and 
hay  !” 


The  Sompnour  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Devil  to  the  present  thus  made  him, 
and  suggests  that  be  should  carry  it  off 
at  once. 

”  Nay,"  quod  the  devyl,  "  God  wot,  never  a 
del; 

It  is  nought  bis  entente,  trustith  wel. 

Ask  it  thyself,  if  thou  not  trowist  me. 

Or  ellis  stint  awhile  and  thou  schalt  se." 

And  his  view  is  confirmed  ;  for  now 
the  cart  begins  to  move,  and  the  carter 
blesses  his  horses  : — 

**  That  was  wel  twight,  myn  oughne  lyard,  boy, 
I  pray  God  save  thy  body  and  seint  Loy. 

Now  is  the  cart  out  of  the  sloo,  pardA' 

'*  Lo  !  brother,”  quod  the  fend,  **  what  told  I 
the? 

Here  may  ye  seen,  myn  owne  deere  brother, 
The  cherl  snake  o  thing,  but  he  thought  an¬ 
other.’’ 

The  Devil’s  sense  of  humor  has  al¬ 
ready  been  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
foregoing  stories.  It  often  displays  it¬ 
self  in  malicious  practical  joking,  for 
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the  Devil  is  undoubtedly  the  father  of 
practical  jokes.  It  is  worthy  of  rec¬ 
ord,"  says  the  historian  of  the  coming 
of  the  Franciscans  into  England,  "  that, 
when  the  brothers  were  in  the  house  in 
Cornhill,  the  Devil  came  in  a  visible 
shape,  and  said  to  Brother  Gilbert  de 
Vyz,  while  he  was  sitting  alone,  ‘  Do  you 
think  you  have  escaped  me  ?  You  shall 
yet  have  this, '  threw  upon  him  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  lice  and  vanished."  This  again 
was  beside  his  main  purpose.  The 
"  quick  beasts  that  tickle  men  at  night" 
were  no  more  likely  to  do  spiritual 
harm  to  Brother  Gilbert  than  to  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

And  here  ends  our  attempt  to  sketch 
the  Devil  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We 


have  seen  him  as  the  hero  of  a  tragedy 
in  Caedmon,  in  an  intermediate  char¬ 
acter  in  the  various  legends  that  were 
current  about  him,  and  as  the  comedian 
of  the  miracle  play — the  prototype  of 
Shylock,  as  the  part  was  originally 
acted.  He  has  passed  from  the  sublime 
to  the  grotesque,  from  the  grotesque  to 
the  ridiculous.  It  was  for  the  most  part 
the  fresh  study  of  the  Bible,  in  a  more 
reasonable  spirit,  which  led  once  again 
to  a  more  serious  and  rational  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  character.  The  popular  view 
above  described  is  now  hardly  to  be 
found,  except  in  remote  districts,  in 
connection  with  local  legends. — Na~ 
tional  Magatitu, 


THE  CHAIN. 

A  Family  Legend  of  the  Swedish  Counts  of  Piper. 

BY  j.  savile. 

At  Helsingborg  upon  the  Sound  a  gallant  regiment  lay, 

Thirsting  for  glory  and  renown,  impatient  for  the  fray  ; 

No  braver  ever  fought  beneath  King  Charles’s  blue  and  buff. 

The  foe  oft  found  it  to  his  cost  aye  ready  and  aye  rough. 

Carousing  sat  the  officers  around  the  festive  board. 

The  pine  logs  sputtering  sparks  of  flame  in  the  huge  chimney  roared. 

And  with  a  fitful  cheery  blaze  alone  lit  up  the  hall, 

Tingeing  with  red  before  their  time  the  arms  upon  the  wall. 

Outside  with  fearful  havoc  raged  the  storm  in  awful  din. 

Its  discoid  adding  harmony  to  the  gay  sounds  within  ; 

Sudden  a  gust  bursts  in  with  startling  crash  the  oaken  door. 

Wreathing  the  hall  with  sleet  and  smoke  and  ashes  from  the  floor. 

Upon  the  threshold  stands  a  form  in  mould  gigantic  cast, 

And  in  deep  tones  a  voice  is  heard  above  the  tempest  blast  : 

"  Count  Axel  Piper  !  I  have  come  across  the  raging  sea. 

From  thy  brave  brother  Eric,  as  a  messenger  to  thee  ; 

"  *  Tell  Axel  I  must  speak  with  him  before  the  break  of  day  !’ 

This  is  Count  Eric’s  message,  and  I  now  have  said  my  say.’’ 

“  My  brother’s  mad  !’’  Count  Axel  cried,  come  in  and  close  the  door  !’’ 
The  stalwart  messenger  obeyed,  and  strode  along  the  floor. 

Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  steam  upon  the  guests  he  glared  around. 

The  rain  streamed  from  his  reeking  dress  in  fire-drops  to  the  ground  ; 

And  as  the  flames  burned  bright  or  red,  the  water  where  he  stood 
Seemed  now  a  fiery  circlet  and  anon  a  pool  of  blood. 

"  Come  hither  to  the  fire,  thou  wet,  but  surely  thirsty  soul, 

Shalt  with  us  pass  the  night  and  with  us  help  to  drain  the  bowl. 
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My  brother  dear,  Count  Eric,  must  e'en  wait  till  broad  daylight, 

For  the  Fiend  take  me  if  I  cross  to  Elsinore  this  night." 

Then  to  the  gay  and  reckless  youth  that  messenger  drew  near, 

Two  words  alone  of  dread  import  he  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

Up  rose  Count  Axel  with  a  start,  his  face  was  ashy  white, 

"  The  Chain  !  the  Chain  !"  was  all  he  said,  then  rushed  into  the  night. 

Now  hand  in  hand,  down  to  the  beach  with  desperate  haste  they  speed, 

Nor  lightning  flash,  nor  whirlwind  blast,  nor  raging  surf  they  heed  ; 

The  boat  they  reach  just  as  the  midnight  bell  begins  to  toll ; 

That  mournful  bell,  the  awful  knell  of  many  a  seaman’s  soul ! 

Wrapped  in  his  cloak  Count  Axel  lies  on  deck,  he  knows  not  how, 

And  by  him  that  wild  mariner  sits  grimly  at  the  prow  ; 

No  sail  was  set,  no  oar  was  plied,  the  idle  helm  untouched. 

Yet  swifter  than  the  raging  wind  the  vessel  onward  rushed  ; 

It  seemed  as  though  in  mocking  scorn  to  breast  the  tempest's  wrath, 

And  with  each  thunder-clap  to  seek  the  fprk6d  lightning’s  path  ; 

Above  the  storm  the  dying  shrieks  of  drowning  men  are  borne. 

And  crash  of  many  a  gallant  vessel  from  its  anchor  torn. 

Now  swiftly  past  old  Kronborg’s  towers  they  dash  upon  the  shore. 

As  the  last  stroke  of  midnight  sounds  in  far-famed  Elsinore. 

Then  from  his  stupor  roused,  upon  the  beach  Count  Axel  sprung, 

And  to  that  awful  mariner  a  well-filled  purse  he  flung. 

"  Take  back  thy  gold,"  the  seaman  cried,  "  this  trip  was  paid,  I  trow, 
With  many  a  curse  and  many  an  oath,  five  hundred  years  ago. 

Beneath  that  snow-beladen  pine  there  stands  a  coal-black  steed. 

Mount  it  and  to  the  Swedish  camp  then  gallop  with  all  speed." 

Into  the  saddle  vaults  the  youth  ;  riding  with  headlong  speed. 

No  need  of  spur,  no  need  has  he  to  urge  the  goblin  steed  ; 

Tearing  along,  no  road  he  sees  throughout  the  murky  night. 

No  rest  he  takes,  no  breathing  time,  till  breaks  the  morning  light. 

Disclosing  dimly  in  the  mist  old  Copenhagen’s  spires. 

The  Swedish  camp,  the  watchful  sentries,  and  their  waning  fires. 

In  silent  lines,  with  measured  tread.  King  Charles’s  troops  draw  near. 

And  at  their  head  Count  Axel  sees  his  brother  now  appear. 

**  What,  Axel  here  !  Whence  dost  thou  come  ?"  Count  Eric  thus  began — 
"  *  Be  here  before  the  break  of  day  !  ’ — 'twas  thus  thy  message  ran." 

"  No  messenger  was  sent  by  me  on  such  an  errand  vain." 

"  He  came  last  night,  and  I  am  here  on  business  of  the  Chain.** 

Then  slowly  drooped  Count  Eric’s  head  down  to  his  horse’s  mane  ; 

It  showed  a  sad  and  altered  man  when  lifted  up  again. 

"  Give  me  thy  hand,  dear  Axel ;  thou  must  ride  with  me  to-day  ; 

My  time  is  short,  my  frist  is  o’er,  and  1  have  much  to  say." 

And  side  by  side  those  brothers  fought  throughout  that  dreadful  day 
In  hottest  mSlie,  side  by  side,  the  foremost  in  the  fray  ; 

And  while  the  cruel  cannon  roared  and  carnage  raged  around. 

They  spoke  of  home  and  gentle  ties,  and  friends  beyond  the  Sound. 
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A  whizz,  a  blow  ;  Count  Eric  reels  and  staggers  to  the  ground — 

**  My  day  is  o’er,  another  bullet  has  its  billet  found  ! 

The  Fiend  has  been  a  friend  indeed  to  me  throughout  my  life, 

And  e’en  in  death,  since  I  have  met  my  doom  in  battle  strife. 

”  Kiss  my  dear  Hulda  and  the  babes,  befriend  my  darling  boy. 

And  teach  him,  though  no  longer  mine,  to  be  his  mother’s  joy  ; 

Bring  him  this  magic  gift — good-by  !”  Then  from  his  breast  he  drew 
The  Chain,  and  with  it  gushed  his  life-blood  and  his  spirit  true. 

L'  Envove. 

Still  in  the  Piper  family  the  demon  chain  remains, 

And  still  in  all  its  pristine  force  its  magic  power  retains  ; 

The  eldest  son  resigns  it  only  with  his  latest  breath — 

Unscathed  through  life  it  bears  him,  but  it  brings  him  sudden  death. 

The  Chain  is  but  a  foot  in  length,  of  wondrous  metal  wrought. 

By  alchemists  assayed  in  vain,  by  miners  vainly  sought ; 

And  though  in  fire  and  in  the  fight  and  in  the  sea  oft  lost. 

The  eldest  of  that  noble  race  still  wears  it,  to  his  cost. 

— Murray  s  Magatine. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
His  Family  and  Friends. 

BY  ELEANOR  E.  CHRISTIAN. 


My  acquaintance  with  the  Dickens 
family,  which  afterward  ripened  into  so 
pleasant  an  intimacy,  began  in  London 
at  the  house  of  a  relative  of  mine,  and 
I  vividly  recall  the  flutter  of  delight  that 
I  felt  when  told  I  was  to  meet  “  Boz,” 
and  dine  at  the  same  table  with  the 
great  author  and  his  wife.  My  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens  took  place 
in  the  bedroom  before  dinner,  while 
“  fixing”  our  respective  toilettes.  She 
was  a  pretty  little  woman,  plump  and 
fresh-colored  ;  with  the  large,  heavy- 
lidded,  blue  eyes  so  much  admired  by 
men.  The  nose  was  slightly  retrousst, 
the  forehead  good,  mouth  small,  round 
and  red-lipped,  with  a  genial  smiling 
expression  of  countenance,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sleepy  look  of  the  slow- 
moving  eyes. 

Her  manner  to  me  was  friendly  and 
informal,  but  could  not  quite  allay  my 
nervousness  as  I  went  down  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  her  husband. 

The  first  thing  that  riveted  me  was 
the  marvellous  power  of  his  eyes.  Non¬ 
descript  in  color,  though  inclining  to 
warm  gray  in  repose  ;  but  lighting  up 
suddenly  into  a  luminous  depth  of  hue. 


they  instantly  arrested  me  ;  and  I  could 
see  nothing  else  for  the  moment.  Then 
I  became  aware  of  a  rare  harmony  of 
features,  a  combination  of  strength  and 
delicacy  of  perception,  a  breadth  and 
grandeur  united  to  spiritualized  refine¬ 
ment,  which  compelled  a  prolonged 
study  of  the  whole  countenance.  When 
at  last  the  attention  wandered  to  the 
costume  and  style  of  the  man,  there  was 
a  disappointing  mental  shock.  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  marred  by  his  ”  get  up.” 
Young  as  I  was,  1  was  aware  of  the 
vagaries  of  dress  indulged  in  by  authors 
and  artists  ;  but  this  was  something  un¬ 
usual.  The  general  mistake  of  men 
who  pose  as  not  of  the  ”  common  herd  ” 
is  to  attempt  the  picturesque  ;  but  here 
was  merely  a  perverted  idea  of  what 
ought  to  be  fashionable  costume — utterly 
unfit  for  dinner-dress,  and  only  proving 
a  taste  for  what  was  ”  loud.’  The 
collar  and  lapels  of  his  surtout  were 
very  wide  and  thrown  back  so  as  to  give 
full  effect  to  a  vast  expanse  of  white 
waistcoat.  He  wore  drab  colored 
trousers,  ditto  boots,  with  patent-leather 
toes,  all  most  inconsistent  with  the 
poetic  head  and  its  flowing  locks,  and 
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the  genius  that  glowed  in  his  fine,  well- 
opened  eyes. 

He  talked  but  little  during  the  even¬ 
ing,  seeming  rather  to  allow  the  lead  to 
be  taken  by  Mr.  Forster,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  guests,  and  whose  greater 
fluency  seem^  to  interest  and  impress 
him.  His  own  speech  had  a  certain 
thickness — it  was  a  family  characteristic 
— as  if  the  tongue  was  too  large  for  the 
mouth,  and  his  tones  were  low  and  hur¬ 
ried  as  though  his  ideas  and  words  were 
racing  against  each  other.  His  humor¬ 
ous  remarks  were  generally  delivered  in 
an  exaggerated,  stilted  style,  and  some¬ 
times  with  a  complete  perversion  of 
facts,  quite  astounding  to  matter-of-fact 
minds,  and  were  accompanied  by  a 
twinkle  in  the  eyes,  and  a  comic  lifting 
of  one  eyebrow.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that,  instead  of  the  piercing  satirical  ex¬ 
pression  one  expected,  he  usually  wore 
a  rapt,  preoccupied,  far-off  look  which 
was  exceedingly  misleading.  When  I 
came  to  know  him  better  1  found  this 
was  nothing  but  a  trap  for  the  unwary. 
During  these  outward  semblances  of 
reverie,  nothing  escaped  him  ;  he  was 
quietly  and  unsuspectedly  “  taking  in*’ 
every  incident  going  on  around,  and 
making  notes  thereon.  Many  times 
were  we  duped  by  this  false  appearance 
of  abstraction  and  were  deluded  into 
talking  nonsense,  arguing  illogically, 
and  making  silly  jokes  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  miles  away  in  a 
land  of  his  own  peopling,  surrounded 
by  characters  of  his  own  creation.  Then 
suddenly  up  would  go  the  curtain  from 
his  veiled  vision,  and  he  would  break 
forth  into  most  amusing  but  merciless 
criticisms  of  all  our  conversation  ;  such 
twisting  and  distorting  of  every  thought¬ 
less  word  and  unfledged  idea  that  we 
were  covered  with  confusion,  though 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

When  he  really  did  indulge  in  a  rev¬ 
erie  or  when  engaged  in  any  difficulties 
of  composition,  he  would  pull  viciously 
at  his  mane-like  hair,  running  his  fingers 
through  it  till  his  ideas  became  satisfac¬ 
torily  evolved,  at  the  same  time  indulg¬ 
ing  in  his  habit  of  sucking  his  tongue. 

Soon  after  I  became  acquainted  with 
him  and  his  family,  they  went,  as  they 
usually  did  every  autumn,  to  Broad- 
stairs,  and  they  induced  my  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smithson,  to  follow  them. 


after  finding  a  suitable  house  for  their 
occupation.  A  few  days  after  Mr. 
Dickens  arrived  there,  he  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  Mr.  Smithson's  partner, 
Mr.  Mitton,  who  afterward  gave  it  to 
me  ; — 

Devonshire  Terrace, 

Thursday,  ig/h  August. 

“  My  dear  Mitton. 

“  The  only  intelligence  we  can  get  about 
the  houses  on  the  terrace  at  Broadstairs  is,  that 
there  are  two  to  let,  one  (certainly  empty  at 
this  moment)  a  little  to  the  left  of  our  old 
house,  supposing  you  were  looking  out  of  the 
windows  upon  the  blue,  the  fresh  and  ever 
free  ;  the  other  a  little  more  to  the  left  still,  and 
commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 
Barfield's  Cottage.  This  Barfield’s  Cottage 
will  be  vacant  (we  are  told)  upon  the  twenty- 
first.  But  the  devil  of  it  is  that  at  this  season 
of  the  year  they  won’t  keep  the  houses  even  a 
week  for  you,  and  consequently  Barfield's  Cot¬ 
tage  is  meat  for  our  masters.  The  other  house 
must  be  either  the  one  which  Smithson  looked 
at,  or  one  close  to,  and  exactly  like  it. 

“  If  he  wants  to  get  up  a  picture  of  this  last- 
named  tenement  in  his  mind,  ask  him  if  he 
don’t  remember  going  with  Kate  and  me  and 
the  man  from  the  Library  to  look  at  a  house, 
and  stealing  in  at  the  kitchen  door  past  ihe 
water-butt  and  coal  cellar.  That  house  was 
next  the  Library  on  the  side  nearest  London 
— the  Library  fciieing  between  it  and  ours.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  particular  house  is  the 
simne,  but  it  must  be  either  the  next  door  to  it 
or  the  next  door  but  one.  The  terms  I  don’t 
know,  but  they  are  certainly  not  more  than  five 
guineas  per  week,  I  should  say.  ...  In  short, 
nothing  can  be  done  without  going  down  in 
person,  for  the  place  is  very  full  indeed,  and 
the  people  wildly  rapacious  and  rearing  upon 
their  bind  legs  for  money.  The  day  to  go 
down  upon  is  a  Monday,  for  there  is  a  chance 
of  some  family  having  gone  out  on  that  morn¬ 
ing,  it  being  a  great  departure  day.  If  you 
put  all  this  into  your  partner’s  pipe,  tell  him 
that  I  wish,  for  his  sake,  and  my  own  too,  I 
could  fill  it  with  more  substantial  matter.” 

The  Smithsons  took  the  house  soon 
after,  and  I,  to  my  delight,  went  with 
them  on  a  visit  to  which  I  look  back  as 
one  of  the  pleasantest  epochs  in  my  life, 
bringing  me,  as  it  did,  into  constant 
association  with  “  Boz”  and  his  family. 
We  were  daily  together,  and  on  the 
most  friendly  footing.  At  this  time, 
too,  his  mother  and  sister,  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett,  with  her  husband,  came  to  stay 
with  him,  and  these  two  latter  added 
greatly  to  the  general  enjoyment,  as 
both  sang  extremely  well.  They  were 
students  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  where  they  first  met.  She  was 
very  sweet  and  amiable,  in  delicate 
health,  and  she  died  quite  young.  Old 
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Mrs.  Dickens  was  very  agreeable,  and 
entered  into  youthful  amusements  with 
much  enjoyment  ;  she  had  a  worn, 
deeply-lined  face,  evidently  roughly 
ploughed  by  "  carking  care.”  Dickens’s 
sister  Letitia  (Mrs.  Austin)  came  also 
for  a  short  time.  She  struck  me  as  not 
being  so  full  of  fun  as  the  rest  of  the 
family.  She  was  like  Frederick  Dick¬ 
ens,  but  rather  tall.  Mrs.  Dickens 
senior  had  a  most  sensible  face,  and  in 
after  years  Charles  grew  to  resemble  her 
greatly,  though  his  ”  Battle  of  Life” 
could  not  have  been  such  a  tough  strug¬ 
gle  with  poverty  and  privation  as  hers 
had  been. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  Nickleby 
and  Mr.  Micawber  were  drawn  from 
Charles’s  parents,  and,  indeed,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  the  fact,  but  I  saw  no  resem¬ 
blance.  She  seemed  to  me  to  possess  a 
good  stock  of  common  sense,  and  a 
matter-of-fact  manner.  I  only  detected 
one  little  weakness — a  love  of  dancing. 
And  though  she  never  indulged  in  it 
with  any  other  partner  than  her  son-in- 
law,  or  with  some  relation,  Charles 
always  looked  as  sulky  as  a  bear  the 
whole  time. 

Her  husband  appeared  younger  than 
she  did,  and  was  a  plump,  good-looking 
man,  rather  an  ”  old  buck”  in  dress, 
but  with  no  resemblance  to  Micawber 
that  I  could  detect ;  no  salient  charac¬ 
teristics  that  could  be  twisted  into  any¬ 
thing  so  grotesque,  except  that  he  in¬ 
dulged  occasionally  in  fine  sentiments, 
and  long-worded  sentences,  and  seemed 
to  take  an  airy,  sunny-sided  view  of 
things  in  general.  He  avowed  himself 
an  optimist,  and  said  he  was  like  a 
cork — if  he  was  pushed  under  water  in 
one  place,  he  always  bobbed  “up  to 
time”  cheerfully  in  another,  and  felt 
none  the  worse  for  the  dip. 

It  was  wonderful  how  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  had  emancipated  themselves  from 
their  antecedents,  and  contrived  to  fit 
easily  into  their  improved  position. 
They  appeared  to  be  less  at  ease  with 
Charles  than  with  any  one  else,  and 
seemed  in  fear  of  offending  him.  There 
was  a  subdued  manner,  a  kind  of  re¬ 
straint  in  his  presence,  not  merely  the 
result  of  admiration  of  his  genius,  or 
respect  for  his  opinion,  but  because  his 
moods  were  very  variable.  Sometimes 
so  genial  and  gay  that  one  became  ex¬ 


cited  and  exhilarated  (as 'if  champagne 
had  been  flowing  freely)  merely  from 
his  contagious  spirits  :  at  other  times 
abstracted  and  even  morose — we  won¬ 
dered  how  we  could  possibly  ever  have 
been  so  friendly  with  him.  He  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  engaged  in  a  sentimental 
flirtation  with  my  friend  Millie  (who 
was  of  a  certain  age)  as  well  as  with 
me.  calling  us  rhapsodically  in  turns, 
“  My  charmer,”  “  Beloved  of  my  soul,” 
“  Fair  enslaver,”  “  Queen  of  my  heart,” 
to  the  infinite  amusement  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Dickens,  and  he  would  solicit  a 
dance  in  the  oM  English  style. 

“  Wilt  tread  a  measure  with  me  sweet 
ladye  ?  Fain  would  I  thread  the  mazes 
of  this  saraband  with  thee.’  ’ 

“Aye,  fair  sir,  that  will  I  right  gladly, 
in  good  sooth  I’ll  never  say  thee  nay.” 

Needless  to  say  the  measure  we  trod 
was  probably  as  unlike  a  saraband  as 
anything  imaginable;  but  Charles  edi¬ 
fied  the  spectators  by  his  Turveydrop 
deportment,  and  Malvolio  airs  of  smirk¬ 
ing  conceit 

Once  we  proceeded  to  tread  this 
measure  in  an  imposingly-majestic  style, 
when  suddenly  Dickens  burst  into  an 
unearthly  howl  expressive  of  mortal 
agony.  We  all  stopped,  appalled.  He 
subsided  into  groans  and  moans,  accom¬ 
panied  by  contortions  that  outdid  the 
writhings  of  the  Laocoon.  After  a  few 
seconds  of  grotesque  facial  and  muscu¬ 
lar  performance  he  turned  to  Mr.  Smith- 
son  with  an  injured  and  upbraiding  air, 
and  faltered  out  :  “  When  next  you 
tread  a  measure  in  my  vicinity,  be  hu¬ 
mane  enough  to  measure  your  tread,  and 
don’t  stamp  dorm  with  your  fourteen- 
stone-avoirdupois-weight  on  that  un¬ 
lucky  corn-field,  my  pK)or  foot.  I  might 
be  tempted  to  wreak  a  dire  revenge,  and 
repay  you  the  same  measure  for  meas¬ 
ured 

After  one  of  these  ridiculous  dances, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  “  I  feel  that  I 
could  act  a  pompous  ass  to  perfection  ! 
Let  us  get  up  some  charades,  and  test 
our  histrionic  powers  !” 

We  acted  the  word  “  Pompadour,” 
and  he  took  the  part  of  Louis  XV., 
Millie,  the  Comtesse  de  Soubise,  and  I, 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  In  the  first 
syllable  she  was  supposed  to  rival  me  in 
the  king’s  favor.  This  scene  was  in 
pantomime,  representing  the  stiff  form- 
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ality  and  exaggerated  etiquette  of  the 
Court  of  “the  well- beloved. “  We 
changed  “  adour”  into  “  adore,"  and 
Louis  made  bombastic  love  in  the  old 
French  manner  to  the  comtesse.  In 
the  whole  word.  Pompadour  artfully  ob¬ 
tains  a  lettre  de  ccuhet  from  the  king,  and 
consigns  her  rival  to  the  Bastille,  and 
so  is  triumphant.  Although  the  whole 
affair  was  impromptu,  properties  and 
all ;  though  Dickens  wore  a  lady’s 
wide-brimmed  hat,  pinned  up  on  one 
side,  and  decorated  with  a  dishevelled 
feather,  wildly  rampant — which  per¬ 
sisted  in  twisting  the  wrong  way — he 
yet  contrived  to  maintain  a  most  majes¬ 
tic  demeanor. 

About  this  period  his  brother  Fred¬ 
erick,  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first 
time,  arrived  by  steamer,  and  we  all 
went  to  meet  him.  He  had  the  same 
wearied  expression  as  Mrs.  Burnett,  the 
raised  eyebrows,  smadl  nose,  and  large 
full-lipped  mouth  ;  and  spoke  with  the 
thick  utterance  of  his  father  and  brother. 

I  thought  him,  on  the  whole,  more  comic 
in  society  than  Dickens.  He  had  a 
positive  genius  for  representing  com¬ 
monplace  matters  in  an  absurd  light, 
and  with  exaggerated  facial  expression, 
so  that  he  contrived  to  convert  the  most 
meagre  material  into  ludicrous  combina¬ 
tions.  They  both  occasionally  indulged 
in  puns,  which  if  not  always  very  clever, 
produced  shouts  of  laughter  from  their 
hearers,  owing  to  the  absurd  way  in 
which  they  were  uttered. 

One  of  Dickens’s  good  things  was  said 
to  me,  and  I  had  great  delight  in  repeat¬ 
ing  it.  A  gentleman  visitor  was  sing¬ 
ing,  "  By  the  sad  sea  waves," — and 
singing  it  abominably  ;  he  finished  on  a 
high  note,  with  a  most  unlooked-for  and 
inopportune  embellishment,  in  musical 
language  called  a  turn.  Dickens  had 
managed  to  preserve  a  preternaturally- 
solemn  decorum  until  this  climax  met 
his  ears.  He  now  flashed  on  me  a  look 
of  absolute  amazement. 

“  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?’’  I 
asked,  equally  confounded. 

His  answer  was  imperturbably  grave 
— with  a  sage  shake  of  the  head — “  O 
that’s  quite  in  rule  in  music,  as  well  as 
in  accordance  with  proverbial  philoso¬ 
phy.  ‘  When  things  are  at  their  worst, 
thev  always  take  a  turn’ " 

After  the  perpetration  of  one  of  his 


puns  he  was  accused  of  irreverence. 
Vvhile  we  were  engaged  at  whist  one 
evening,  a  lady  seated  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  apart  from  the  players  (I  think 
it  was  his  mother),  soothed  by  the  lull, 
was  indulging  in  a  placid  nap.  One  of 
the  players  with  noisy  glee,  suddenly 
banged  down  the  king  of  trumps,  to 
take  the  last  trick,  and  thereby  awak¬ 
ened  the  sleeper,  who  started  up  in 
affright. 

“  Don’t  be  alarmed !’’  exclaimed 
Dickens.  “You  look  awfully  like  one 
of  the  defunct  on  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment.  ’’ 

“  Why  ?" 

“  Because  you  were  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  the  last  trump” 

He  pretended  to  dreadfully  dis¬ 
gusted  when  his  wife  attempted  pun¬ 
ning,  and  vowed  he  was  deteriorating 
under  the  influence  of  this  bad  example, 
though  he  could  not  help  laughing,  as 
she  perpetrated  her  little  harmless  at¬ 
tempts  with  the  most  innocent  and  dep¬ 
recating  air.  turning  up  her  eyes,  with 
affected  terror  of  his  wrath,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  pretty  little  moue,  while  he 
pretended  to  tear  his  hair  and  writhed 
in  well-acted  attitudes  of  horror. 

One  evening,  his  friend  Mr.  M - 

entered  the  room  with  a  complacent 
air,  arrayed  in  an  outrageously  long 
stock,  which  he  evidently  thought  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  Brummell.  Dickens  surveyed 
it  for  some  moments  with  a  thoughtful 
and  puzzled  expression,  his  forefinger 
on  his  forehead  in  imitation  of  Sterne. 

*  “  Halloa,  Charlie  !  what  are  you  star¬ 
ing  at  my  stock  for  ?”  inquired  M - . 

A  heavy  load  of  doubt  and  conjecture 
seemed  to  be  lifted  from  the  mind  of 
Dickens.  He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  beamed  with  thankful  satisfaction. 

“  Stock  !  it  is  really  meant  for  a 
stock,  is  it  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  know  you 
meant  it  for  that.  It  was  so  painful  to 
think  you  might  have  intended  it  for  a 
waistcoat !’  ’ 

I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who 
entered  into  games  with  as  much  spirit 
and  boisterous  glee ;  the  simplest  of 
them  he  contrived  to  make  amusing, 
and  often  instructive.  His  fun  was 
most  infectious,  and  he  had  three  able 
partisans  in  his  brothers  and  Mr.  Mit- 
ton,  and  under  the  incentive  of  his 
prompting  they  became  irresistibly  com- 
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ic.  Under  Iheir  manipulation  “  Vingt- 
et-un,”  ”  Loo,”  etc.,  became  so  totally 
altered  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable, 
and  generally  ended  in  unblushing  cheat¬ 
ing  and  consequent  uproar.  The  stakes 
were  usually  thrown  into  a  heap  and  dis¬ 
tributed  honestly  at  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing. 

Frederick  had  an  amusingly  oily  laugh, 
and  Mr.  Milton’s  laughter  began  with 
an  abrupt  bray  and  terminated  in  such 
an  extraordinary  sound  that  it  was  in¬ 
variably  provocative  of  mirth  in  every 
one  else.  No  one  caused  so  much  mer¬ 
riment  to  Dickens  as  this  friend,  whose 
presence  was  a  sure  antidote  to  his  fits 
of  preoccupation.  I  have  known  him 
to  be  sitting  apart  in  apparently  deaf- 
and-dumb  abstraction,  when  Mitton 
would  give  out  some  fresh  absurdity 
which  caused  Dickens  to  break  into  a 
chuckle  of  intense  enjoyment ;  this  suc¬ 
cess  would  act  on  the  other  as  a  further 
incentive,  and  he  then  became  utterly 
ungovernable. 

We  used  to  play  a  game  named  ‘‘  Ani¬ 
mal,  Mineral  or  Vegetable,”  and  we 
succeeded  in  puzzling  Dickens  the  first 
time  he  joined  in  it,  though  he  easily 
routed  us  afterward.  After  exhausting 
all  his  questions  and  displaying  a  good 
deal  of  classic  and  mythologic  lore,  he 
could  get  no  further  and  admitted  him¬ 
self  beaten.  He  had  got  so  far,  that  the 
object  was  Vegetable,  mentioned  in 
mythological  history,  belonging  to  a 
queen,  and  that  the  final  destiny  was 
pathetic.  Great  was  his  pretended 
anger  and  disgust  when  he  was  trium¬ 
phantly  informed  that  all  this  puzzling, 
all  this  parade  of  learning  and  research, 
had  been  expended  on  The  Tarts 
made  by  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  and 
stolen  by  the  knave,  who  ”  took  them 
quite  away.” 

We  promised  not  to  offend  again  by 
introducing  such  trivial  subjects,  but  he 
pulled  my  hair  viciously,  later  on,  be¬ 
cause  I  gave  him  “  the  wax  that  Ulysses 
stuffed  into  the  ears  of  his  crew,  lest 
they  should  yield  to  the  songs  of  the 
Sirens.”  How  proud  and  elated  we  all 
felt  if  any  clever  answer  gained  a  word 
of  approval  from  the  Maestro.  We 
were  on  one  occasion  playing  ”  How, 
when,  and  where  do  you  like  it  ?”  Fred 
was  the  questioner,  and  the  word  was 
scull.  In  answer  to  how  I  liked  it  ?  I 
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answered,  ”  With  the  accompaniment 
of  a  fine  organ.  ” 

”  When  ?” 

“  When  youth  is  at  the  helm,  and 
pleasure  at  the  prow.” 

“  Where?” 

”  Where  wanders  the  hoary  Thames, 
along  his  silver  winding  way.” 

”  Why  of  course,  you  little  goose  !’' 
exclaimed  Dickens,  crossing  to  where  I 
sat.  ”  Your  answers  betrayed  the  word 
to  the  most  simple  comprehension  ;  but 
they  were  good  answers  and  apt  quota¬ 
tions  nevertheless,  and  I  think  it  would 
add  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the 
game  if  we  all  sharpened  our  wits  by 
trying  to  give  a  poetic  tone  to  it  with 
good  quotations  as  answers.  We’d  all 
have  to  read  up  for  it.  ’  ’ 

He  did  so  after  this,  introducing  so 
much  cleverness,  and  quoting  so  aptly 
that  we  were  literally  driven  to  our  wits’ 
ends  trying  to  keep  up  with  him. 

We  went  one  evening  in  ”  the  whole 
strength  of  the  company”  to  spend  a 
few  hours  at  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  a  place 
purporting  to  be  Vauxhall  on  a  small 
scale.  Some  respectable  people  were 
dancing  in  a  part  set  aside  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  we  young  ones  were  seized 
with  the  desire  to  get  up  a  quadrille 
among  ourselves.  As  no  one  knew  us 
we  decided  on  enjoying  ourselves,  with 
the  exception  of  Dickens  who  feared  to 
be  recognized  in  these  ”  halls  of  daz¬ 
zling  light,”  and  therefore  walked  about 
outside.  The  fac-simile  of  Morleena 
Kenwigs  was  capering  about  quite  near 
us,  her  sandy  hair  in  two  long  plaited 
tails  with  large  blue  bows  flowing  down 
her  back.  She  wore  sandalled  shoon 
and  frilled  pantalettes,  and  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  purposely  got  up  for  the 
part  of  Morleena.  While  Dickens  was 
gazing  in  amusement  at  the  resemblance, 
a  man  came  close  to  him  and  stared 
with  rude  recognition  into  his  face. 
Dickens  moved  away,  but  his  tormentor, 
in  no  wise  discouraged,  followed  him, 
wide-eyed  and  wide-eared,  impudently 
determined  to  pick  up  any  ”  unconsid¬ 
ered  trifles”  in  the  way  of  remarks 
dropped  by  Boz.  At  last  Dickens  waxed 
wroth  and  turned  on  him  suddenly, 
lifting  his  hat  with  elaborate  polite¬ 
ness. 

”  Pray,  sir,  may  I  ask,  are  you  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  place  f' 
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“  No — no — sir.  I  am  not !”  stam¬ 
mered  the  other,  taken  aback. 

“Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon'*  (with 
smiling  suavity),  “  I  fancied  I  could  de¬ 
tect  Broad-stares  on  your  very  face  !“ 
The  discomfited  creature  vanished  into 
space  and  was  seen  no  more. 

We  were  strolling  along  the  sands  next 
day,  our  party  increased  by  the  addition 
of  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  had  just  arrived 
on  a  visit  to  Dickens.  He  was  a  very 
eccentric  man,  impulsive  and  erratic, 
indeed  most  “  unexpected’’  in  his  be¬ 
havior.  He  suddenly  ran  some  yards 
in  front  of  us,  careering  along  with  a 
frolicsome  air,  and  indulging  in  sundry 
odd  and  unaccountable  antics,  thereby 
attracting  the  attention  of  several  pass¬ 
ing  strangers.  They  stood  still  and 
stared  after  him.  “Ah  !’’  sighed  one 
with  profound  commiseration,  wagging 
his  head  mournfully,  “  How  sad  !  You 
see  it’s  quite  true.  Poor  Bor  !  What 
a  pity  to  see  such  a  wreck  !’’ 

Dickens  glared  at  him,  and  called  to 
his  ftiend.  “  Halloa,  Fletcher,  I  wish 
you’d  moderate  your  insane  gambol- 
lings  !  There  are  fools  among  the  Brit¬ 
ish  public  who  might  mistake  you  for 
tne. 

“  The  fools’’  looked  decidedly  snub¬ 
bed  as  they  betook  themselves  off,  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  glowing  fire  of  his  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  scorch  them.  He  was 
exceedingly  annoyed  and  showed  it  in 
the  dilation  of  his  sensitive  nostrils  and 
the  tightening  of  his  lips,  as  he  walked 
on.  He  broke  into  a  laugh  after  a  few 
moments. 

“  I’m  afraid  I  was  rather  down  on 
those  poor  beggars,  but  I  do  not  like 
that  ambling  ass  to  he  mistaken  for  me." 
(This  was  only  an  ebullition  of  momen¬ 
tary  annoyance,  as  he  had  undoubtedly 
a  great  esteem  for  Mr.  Fletcher.) 

To  watch  the  sea  was  his  greatest  de¬ 
light  ;  for  hours  he  would  remain  as  if 
in  a  trance,  with  a  face  of  rapt,  immov¬ 
able  calm,  and  the  far-off  gaze  of  his 
marvellous  eyes  turned  seaward,  totally 
oblivious  of  everything  around  him.  At 
first  I  did  not  understand  his  change  of 
moods — in  the  evening  full  of  friendly 
converse  and  fun  ;  in  the  morning  he 
would  pass  us  by  with  grudging  recog¬ 
nition,  as  if  it  annoyed  him  to  be  obliged 
to  mutter,  “  How  d’ye  do  Y’ 

One  day  Millie  and  I  were  standing 


on  the  balcony  of  our  house  when  Dick¬ 
ens  came  sauntering  by.  On  seeing  us 
he  promptly  struck  an  attitude,  with 
one  hand  pressed  to  his  heart,  and  the 
other  thrown  out  aloft  as  he  spouted 
dramatically — 

“  ’Tis  my  lady  !  'tis  my  love  !  Oh, 
that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
that  I  might  touch  that  cheek  !’  ’ 

“  Which  of  us  do  you  intend  to  be 
Juliet  to  your  Romeo  ?’’  inquired  Millie. 

“  Whichever  you  choose,  my  little 
dears  !’  ’  he  answered  touching  his  hat 
airily  and  strolling  on.  Next  morning 
we  were  there  again  as  he  passed,  this 
time  with  merely  an  ungracious  “  How 
do  !’’  He  was  weaving  his  ideas,  and 
naturally  was  bored  by  interruption. 
Afterward  when  his  face  wore  this  ab¬ 
stracted  look,  I  adways  pretended  not 
to  see  him.  It  saved  him  the  trouble 
of  being  obliged  to  recognize  me,  did 
not  encroach  on  his  composing  mood, 
and  altogether  pleased  him.  I  was  hor¬ 
ribly  afraid  of  him  sometimes,  and  told 
him  so  once,  greatly  to  his  amusement 
“  Why,  there’s  nothing  formidable 
about  me  !" 

“  Isn’t  there  Y'  I  exclaimed.  “  You 
look  like  a  forest  lion  with  a  shaggy 
mane,  on  the  prowl ;  and  I  always  think 
of  the  words, 

*'  He  roared  so  loud,  and  looked  so  wondrous 
grim, 

His  very  shadow  dared  not  follow  him.” 

Dickens  laughed  aloud,  and  cried 
“  What !  do  you  play  shadow  to  my 
lion  ?  Nay,  then,  as  Bottom  the  Weaver 
says,  *  I  must  aggravate  my  voice,  I  will 
roar  you  as  gently  as  any  ;sucking 
dove  !  ’  ’’ 

1  was  less  afraid  of  him  after  this,  but 
at  times  I  still  made  a  point  of  avoiding 
him,  especially  when  he  was  wandering 
in  dreamland.  Seeing  him  then,  calm 
and  solemn  as  the  Sphinx,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  the  amount  of  mischiev¬ 
ous  fun  of  which  he  was  capable.  To 
give  an  example.  We  were  on  the  pier 
one  evening,  having  been  amusing  our¬ 
selves  by  dancing  a  quadrille,  in  a  railed- 
off  space  which  Dickens  had  named  the 
Family  Pew,  because  it  contained  seats 
on  two  sides.  He  was  in  high  spirits, 
as  he  enjoyed  being  here  at  dusk,  where 
he  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  the  “  gaping 
throng.’’  He  condescended  to  perform 
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on  his  pocket'comb  and  a  piece  of  paper, 
while  Fred  whistled,  the  two  thus  doing 
duty  as  “  band."  After  our  caperings 
we  strolled  toward  the  end  of  the  little 
pier,  to  watch  the  tide  rippling  in  under 
the  fading  light  The  scene  had  become 
weird  and  uncanny,  the  night  seeming 
to  drop  suddenly  down  without  star  or 
moon  ;  the  only  light  a  lingering,  phos¬ 
phorescent  gleam  on  the  crest  of  the 
waves. 

All  at  once  the  spirit  of  the  hour, — a 
demon  of  mischief  evidently, — seemed 
to  take  possession  of  Dickens.  He 
flung  his  arm  round  me  and  whirled  me 
with  him  down  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
jetty,  toward  a  tall  upright  pole  fixed  at 
the  extreme  end.  To  this  pole  he  clung 
with  his  other  arm  while  he  informed 
me  in  theatrical  accents,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  me  there  till  the  wild 
waves  overwhelmed  us. 

“  Think  !”  he  cried,  mouthing  every 
word,  "  Think  of  the  sensation  we  shall 
create  !  Think  of  the  road  to  celebrity 
which  you  are  about  to  tread, — no,  I 
mean,  not  exactly  to  tread^  but  to 
flounder  into  !” 

Here  I  entreated  him  to  let  me  go, 
while  I  struggled  desperately  to  free 
myself. 

“  Let  your  mind  dwell  on  the  column 
in  the  Times  wherein  will  be  vividly  de¬ 
scribed  the  pathetic  fate  of  the  lovely 

Emma  P - ,  drowned  by  Dickens  in 

a  fit  of  dementia  !  Don't  struggle,  poor 
little  bird  !  you  are  powerless  in  the 
claws  of  such  a  kite  as  this  child  !” 

The  last  glimmer  of  light  was  now 
gone,  and  close  to  us  was  the  dark  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  surging  water,  very  black, 
very  cold,  and  above  all,  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  very  rapidly.  With  a  horrid 
plash  it  dashed  over  my  feet !  I 
screamed  out, — 

“  O  !  my  dress  ;  my  best  dress,  my 
only  silk  dress  will  be  ruined  !" 

He  was  not  softened  in  the  least  by 
this  tragic  appeal,  but  continued  ranting 
nonsensically  and  panting  with  his  exer¬ 
tions  to  hold  me,  and  with  his  sup¬ 
pressed  laughter.  Then  I  gave  a  wild 
shriek. 

“  Mrs.  Dickens  !  help  me  !— make 
Mr.  Dickens  let  me  go.  The  waves  are 
up  to  my  knees  1” 

*'  Charles  !"  Mrs.  Dickens  called  in 
frantic  accents.  "  How  can  you  be  so 
Naw  Saam.— Vou  XLVIL,  No.  6 


silly  ?  You  will  both  be  carried  off  by 
the  waves  (then  falling  from  pathos  to 
bathos)  and  you’ll  spoil  the  poor  girl's 
silk  dress." 

"Dress!"  shouted  Dickens  with 
withering  scorn.  “Talk  not  to  me  of 
dress!  When  the  pall  of  night  is  en¬ 
shrouding  us  in  Cimmerian  darkness, 
when  we  already  stand  on  the  brink  of 
the  Great  Mystery,  shall  our  thoughts 
be  of  such  vanities  ?  Am  I  not  immo¬ 
lating  a  brand-new  pair  of  patent-leath¬ 
ers  still  unpaid  for  ?  Perish  such  low¬ 
born  thoughts  !  In  this  hour  of  aban¬ 
donment  to  the  voice  of  destiny,  shall 
we  be  held  back  by  the  puerilities  of 
silken  raiment  ?  Shall  leather  or  pru¬ 
nella  (whatever  that  may  be)  stop  the 
bolt  of  Fate  f '  The  sudden  parentheti¬ 
cal  change  from  high-flown  rant  back 
again  to  his  ordinary  accents  was  most 
ridiculous. 

Here  I  succeeded  in  struggling  out  of 
his  grasp,  and  fled  to  my  friends,  almost 
crying  with  vexation,  my  only  silk  dress 
clinging  round  ray  saturated  limbs,  and 
leaving  a  watery  track  as  1  stumbled  on. 
Mrs.  Smithson  (to  make  my  plight 
doubly  annoying)  greeted  me  with  dig¬ 
nified  displeasure,  and  Dickens  received 
not  an  iota  of  blame.  I  was  told  “  to 
run  home  at  once  and  take  off  my  wet 
things,”  and  she  added,  severelv,  that 
she  was  "surprised"  at  me.  The  sur¬ 
prise  was  mutual  ;  as  I  dragged  myself 
limply  off,  like  the  maiden  “  all  for¬ 
lorn,"  and  feeling  a  “  moist  unpleasant 
body,”  I  could  not  help  moralizing  to 
Fred,  who  escorted  me,  on  the  blind  in¬ 
justice  of  human  judgments. 

Pegwell  Bay  ! - What  lively  memo¬ 

ries  are  associated  with  that  breezy  spot, 
for  during  our  first  excursion  there 
Dickens  developed  a  taste  for  public,  too 
public  singing  !  Whether  the  prospect 
of  prawns  and  bottled  stout,  or  the  ex¬ 
tra  exhilarative  properties  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  were  accountable  for  this  pecul¬ 
iar  outbreak,  I  know  not ;  but  before 
starting,  while  the  open  carriages  were 
still  [standing  at  the  door,  his  wife  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  waiting  inside  the 
house,  he  was  buying  ballads  from  a 
beggar  in  the  street  Some  minutes  later 
he  burst  into  the  room,  with  school-boy 
glee  waving  aloft  a  yard  of  these  delec¬ 
table  songs. 

“  Look  here  !  fair  dames  and  damo- 
48 
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sels  !  all  for  one  penny  !”  he  cried  with 
triumphant  hilarity.  "  Invetted  by 
yourt  truly  for  the  delectation  of  the 
company.  Quite  new  and  original  ” — 
the  subject  being  the  interesting  an* 
nouncement  about  our  gracious  Queen. 

“  It  is  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  you  are 
all  so  familiar  with  *  Nix  my  Dolly  ’  and 
other  flash  chants  that  you  will  not  be 
greatly  shocked,  I  venture  to  say.” 

Two  lines  only  was  he  permitted  to 
utter,  when  the  chorus  of  expostulation 
became  so  loud,  that  he  was,  most  un¬ 
willingly,  compelled  to  stop.  He  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  much  aggrieved  and  fell 
into  a  chair  in  a  despondent,  deeply-hurt 
attitude. 

'*  There  was  nothing  wrong  in  it !” 
he  grumbled,  and  ”  I’ve  written  much 
worse  myself.” 

When  we  were  preparing  to  enter  the 
carriages  he  made  a  dead  stop  on  the 
steps  and  harangued  the  audience  with 
a  dogged  air,  considerably  weakened  in 
its  effect  on  us,  by  the  twitching  of  his 
lips,  and  the  comic  lifting  of  one  eye¬ 
brow. 

”  Now,  look  here  !  I  give  due  notice 
to  all  and  sundry,  that  1  mean  to  sing 
that  song,  aye,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
others,  during  the  drive,  so  those  ladies 
who  think  them  vulgar  can  go  in  the 
other  carriage.  I  have  not  invested  my 
hard-earned  penny  for  nothing  !” 

I  knew  he  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  annoy  or  really  embarrass  any 
woman,  but  I  thought  as  he  was  so  bent 
on  this  performance,  it  would  be  better 
for  myself  and  a  relief  to  him,  if  I 
spared  him  my  presence,  so  I  took  his 
advice,  and  Mrs.  Smithson  and  his  own 
wife  were  the  only  female  portion  of  his 
audience.  When  I  heard,  during  the 
drive,  certain  verses  of  the  songs  borne 
to  us  on  the  breeze,  and  the  shouts  of 
laughter  that  followed  each  fresh  out¬ 
break, — when  I  saw  the  madcap  mood 
Dickens  was  in,  plainly  expressed  in 
every  gesture  and  absolutely  bubbling 
over  in  face  and  voice,  I  congratulated 
myself  on  my  prudence. 

Seeing  Dickens  standing  motionless 
afterward  in  rapt  contemplation  of  the 
incoming  waves,  I,  once,  made  a  hur¬ 
ried  sketch  of  him.  A  young  lady  (who 
was  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Dickens)  looked 
on  and  evidently  made  up  her  mind  to 
make  mischief.  She  had  before  evinced 


June, 

jealousy  of  me,  and  she  took  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  sow  discord.  She  went  off 
and  informed  Mr.  Dickens  that  I  had 
made  a  ”  horrid  caricature”  of  him.  I 
wondered  at  a  great  stand-offishness  of 
manner  that  evening  and  asked  Mrs. 
Dickens  the  reason.  She  seemed  vexed, 

and  then  told  roe  that  Miss  F - had 

told  her  husband  about  ”  the  carica¬ 
ture,”  and  he  was  much  annoyed. 

I  happened  to  have  the  little  drawing 
between  the  leaves  of  the  book  in  my 
hand,  so  I  quietly  handed  it  to  her  with¬ 
out  a  word. 

Directly  she  looked  at  it  she  dimpled 
into  a  pleased  smile,  exclaiming,  ”  Oh 
how  like  !  It  is  really  very  good,  and 
not  a  caricature  at  all.  Let  me  show  it 
to  Charles  at  once.  He  will  see  that  she 
was  completely  mistaken.  Don' t  look  so 
tearful,  poor  little  girl !  such  nonsense 
to  make  a  false  report  about  this  pretty 
sketch.  Will  you  give  it  to  me,  dear? 
I  shall  value  it  very  much  !”  She  kissed 
me  with  her  usual  sweet,  kindly  manner, 
and  went  off  triumphantly  with  the 
sketch. 

Mr.  Dickens  met  me  in  the  evening 
with  a  return  to  his  genial  bonhomie,  and 
an  amused  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  1  looked 
appealingly  at  him,  as  I  murmured 
”  How  could  you  think  I  would  pre¬ 
sume  to  caricature  you  !  That  horrid, 

red-haired  Miss  F -  only  wanted  to 

set  you  against  me.” 

”  My  enslaver  !”  he  exclaimed,  throw¬ 
ing  himself  into  a  stagey  attitude,  ”  I 
always  loved  ginger- bread  even  after 
childhood’s  hours  had  vanished  into  the 
dim  past ;  and  her  ruddy  tresses  awaken 
fond  memories  of  my  lollipop  days  ;  but 
I  don’t  like  her  ginger  as  I  do  your 
gold,”  and  he  twitched  my  curls  mis¬ 
chievously  as  he  passed  on. 

Both  Dickens  and  Fred  were  very 
fond  of  ludicrous  burlesque  of  seaman¬ 
ship.  Fred  would  imitate  the  wide-leg¬ 
ged  roll  (when  the  sea  legs  are  supposed 
to  be  on),  the  hitching-up  of  the  inex¬ 
pressibles,  a  pretended  quid  in  the  cheek, 
and  numerous  other  T.  P.  Cooke  ab¬ 
surdities.  When  out  sailing  they  would 
both  keep  the  men  on  a  broad  grin  by 
giving  ridiculous  orders,  with  perfect 
gravity  and  earnestness,  such  as  ”  Now 
then,  a  reef  in  your  taff-rail,”  ”  sheep¬ 
shank  your  mizen,”  ”  abaft  there  !  brail 
up  your  capstan-bar,”  or  ”  haul  up  your 
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main -top-gallant  sprits-sail  boom/' 
"down  with  your  sky-scrapers,"  etc., 
etc.,  all  roared  out  with  perfect  gravity 
and  earnestness. 

One  sunny  morning  we  were  standing 
on  the  sands  watching  the  young  Mac- 
readys  at  play  with  the  Dickens  children. 
The  son  of  the  great  actor  was  defend¬ 
ing  a  mimic  fort  of  piled-up  sand, 
against  a  storming  party  headed  by  the 
son  of  the  great  author.  As  young 
Charley  advanced,  the  little  Macready 
threw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  de¬ 
fiance,  with  head  erect,  and  spade 
grasped  like  a  martial  weapon. 

Dickens  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
and,  pointing  to  the  boy,  cried  out,  in 
imitation  of  the  great  actor’s  Macbeth, 
"  *  Lay  on,  Macduff  !  and  dashed  be  he 
who  first  cries,  hold  !  enough  !  ’  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  miniature  of  his 
pater  !  It's  a  wise  child  that  knows  his 
own  father,  but  there’s  no  mistake  about 
the  paternity  here.'' 

"  I  suppose  he  naturally  imitates  his 
father  after  seeing  him  act,’’  said  I. 

"  No,  that  can’t  be,  because  Macready 
carefully  prevents  his  children  knowing 
that  he  is  an  actor  ;  and  they  have  never 
entered  a  theatre.” 

"  Is  he  ashamed  of  his  profession  ?” 

"  No,  but  he  wisely  thinks  that  they 
may  misunderstand  his  calling  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  because  he  holds  such  a 
high  view  of  his  art  that  he  fears  its  be¬ 
ing  misrepresented  to  them  so  as  to  lower 
its  dignity.  He  thinks,  and  rightly  too, 
that  there  is  no  small  merit  in  being  able 
to  interpret  properly  the  conceptions  of 
a  great  mind,  and  that  he  who  embodies 
with  reality,  and  stamps  with  individu¬ 
ality,  the  poets’  aerial  creations,  must 
himself  be  endowed  with  some  of  this 
light,  by  reflection.  He  fears  that  ser¬ 
vants  and  ignorant  people  may  speak 
about  acting  in  a  way  to  his  children 
likely  to  impress  on  their  small  minds  a 
low  idea  of  a  profession  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  full  of  dignity  and  moving 
power,  when  properly  ‘  acted  ’  up  to. 
The  time  is  passed  when  actors  were 
ranked  as  vagabonds,  and  authors  as 
Grub  Street  hacks  ;  cringing  in  servile 
submission  to  truculent  publishers,  or 
dangling  in  search  of  a  dinner  in  the 
ante-room  of  some  addle-headed  noble¬ 
man.  If  books  enlighten  the  under¬ 
standing,  so,  likewise,  the  stage  has  its 


purpose,  next  to  the  pulpit,  to  elevate 
and  refine  by  placing  more  palpably  and 
forcibly  before  us  the  grandeur  of  human 
passions.  Shade  of  Shakespeare  !”  he 
cried,  with  a  ringing  laugh,  "  what  a 
homily  Tm  inflicting  on  this  poor  little 
mortal  !4’ 

After  a  few  more  words,  I  told  Dick¬ 
ens  of  one  instance  within  my  knowledge, 
in  which  a  play  bad  produced  an  effect 
on  an  individual,  that  sermons  and  lec¬ 
tures  had  hitherto  failed  to  da  A  young 
medical  student  was  one  of  our  party 
when  I  accompanied  some  friends  to  see 
Charles  Kean  as  Mephistopheles,  in  the 
drama  of  "  Faust.”  When  the  riotous 
gang  of  German-student  revellers  are 
heard  roaring  their  drinking-chorus  in 
the  distance,  Mephisto  listens,  with  a 
sardonic  grin  on  bis  wicked  face,  as  he 
says  words  to  this  effect :  "  Go  on,  my 
fine  fellows,  sing  and  shout  and  drink 
deeply  in  your  delightful  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits.  It  refreshes  me  to  hear 
you.  Go  on,  for  you  are  all  fast  coming 
my  way  f '  'This  youth  was  quite  sobered 
and  thoughtful  for  some  time  after  ;  in¬ 
deed,  he  told  me  that  a  feeling  of  horror 
rushed  through  him,  a  sudden  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  consequences  resulting  from 
sinful  indulgence,  which  he  had  never 
before  felt. 

Dickens  listened  attentively,  with  his 
searching  eyes  fixed  on  me,  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  doubtingly — 

"  I’m  afraid  that  youth  was  open  to 
conviction  only  through  his  skin.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  fire  and  brimstone  (minus  the 
treacle)  would  keep  him  in  order. 
Where  the  spiritual  nature  is  low  one  is 
obliged  to  threaten  with  the  rod-in¬ 
pickle.” 

I  was  present  when  he  was  discussing, 
with  a  gentleman,  some  of  fiyroiis 
poetry.  He  criticised  the  expressions 
in  "  Childe  Harold  ”  used  in  speaking 
of  the  Venus,  objecting  strongly  to  the 
words,  "  Dazzled  and  drunk  with 
beauty,”  and  “  The  heart  reels  with  its 
fulness,”  which  he  said  were  unpoetical, 
and  too  suggestive  of  the  beverage  (gin 
and  water)  which,  it  was  said,  some¬ 
times  inspired  the  great  poet’s  high 
flights.  While  we  defended  the  verse, 
Dickens  rose  with  solemn  gesture,  slap¬ 
ped  his  forehead,  threw  back  bis  long 
locks  and  exclaimed  in  bombastic 
tones — 
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“  Stand  back  !  I  am  suddenly  seized 
with  the  divine  afflatus  '  Don’t  disturb 
me  till  I  have  given  birth  to  my  inspired 
conceptions."  . 

He  seized  a  pencil,  looked  wildly 
round  for  paper,  and  hnding  none, 
stalked  majestically  to  the  window  and 
wrote  the  following  verses  on  the  white 
shutter. 

Links  to  E.  P - .  After  Byron.’, 

"  O  maiden  of  the  amber-dropping  hair 
May,  I,  Byronicaliy,  thy  praises  utter  ? 

Drunk  with  thy  beauty,  tell  me,  may  I  dare 
To  sing  thy  pteans  borne  upon  a  shutter  f" 

Fred  Dickens  copied  these  lines,  and 
gave  them  to  me  the  same  day  as  Dick* 
ens  had  tried  to  rub  them  out 

My  father  (who  had  died  suddenly  at 
the  age  of  forty-two,  when  I  was  al^ut 
twelve  years  of  age)  was  a  Scotch  author 
of  considerable  reputation.  I  lent  Mrs. 
Dickens  some  of  his  books  ;  she  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  them,  and,  in  my  presence, 
asked  her  husband  to  read  them.  He 
looked  far  from  pleased  at  the  idea,  and 
when  she  pressed  him  "  to  read  just  one 
tale,  so  beautifully  written,  and  quite 
short,"  he  turned  abruptly  and  made 
off,  muttering — 

"  I  hate  Scotch  stories,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  Scotch,”  which  was  not  any 
more  complimentary  to  his  wife  than  to 
me,  as  she  was  also  Scotch.  She  flushed, 
laughed  nervously,  and  said,  "  Don’t 
mind  him,  he  doesn’t  mean  it !” 

Those  days  at  Broadstairs  were  indeed 
"  halcyon  days”  to  all,  and  I  think  every 
one  returned  to  London  very  reluctantly, 
when  the  time  came  for  our  parting. 
Charles  Dickens  lived  then  at  i,  Devon¬ 
shire  Terrace,  and  we  continued  to  have 
our  charade-evenings  there,  and  to  meet 
ai  before,  though  not  so  often.  Of 
course  much  was  changed  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  informality  of  the  meetings, 
but  the  greatest  change  was  in  Dickens 
himself.  He  never  seemed  to  me  so 
genial  or  kindly,  but  to  be  pre-occupied 
and  nearly  always  cold  and  constrained 
in  manner. 

One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was 
Maclise,  the  well-known  painter,  a  con¬ 
stant  visitor,  whose  artistic  talent  made 
an  immense  addition  to  the  amusements. 
On  one  occasion  he  retired  with  Dick¬ 
ens  into'  the  back  drawing-room  (after 
lowering  the  lights  in  the  front  room 


where  the  audience  sat)  to  get  up  a  pic¬ 
ture,  a  tableau-non-z'/varr/.  When  the 
folding-doors  were  thrown  back  the 
effect  was  startling.  With  Rembrandt- 
like  arrangement  of  light  and  shade — 
om  screen^  lamp  only,  allowed  to  touch 
sparingly  a  few  points  intended  to  be 
salient,  while  most  of  the  apartment  was 
thrown  into  a  dim,  mysterious  gloom — 
the  beholders  saw  before  them  the  shad¬ 
owy  representation  of  a  veiled,  female 
form,  half  reclining  in  a  shrinking  atti¬ 
tude  on  a  couch.  One  hand  clutching 
in  terror-stricken  helplessness  the  silken 
sofa-pillow,  the  other  pressed  convul¬ 
sively  across  the  upper  part  of  the  face, 
as  if  to  shut  out  some  fearful  sight. 
The  dark  curtains  of  the  window  were 
thrown  back  and  held  apart  by  two 
ghastly  skeleton  hands  ;  a  mailed  vizor, 
surmounted  by  a  plume  of  funereal 
blackness,  gleamed  in  the  aperture. 

"  Alonzo  the  brave  and  the  fair  Imo- 
gene  !”  was  the  simultaneous  cry  after  a 
rapt  silence  of  surprise  and  enjoyment. 

Then  a  bright  light  was  flashed  over 
all,  and  the  illusion  vanished  as  if  by 
magic.  Great  amusement  was  caused 
by  the  discovery  of  the  material  from 
which  the  weird  picture  was  evolved  ! 
The  picturesque  lady  crumbled  into 
rags,  the  spectre-knight  subsided  into  a 
hat-stand,  with  a  bright  dish-cover 
cuirass,  an  antique  caudle-cup  and 
cake-basket  for  helmet  and  vizor,  and 
Mrs.  Dickens’  bonnet  feathers,  reared 
rampantly,  as  the  plumed  crest.  The 
skeleton  fingers  resolved  themselves 
into  a  pair  of  soiled  gray  gloves  pinched 
and  pulled  into  bony  attenuation  :  a 
smaller  pair  blown  out  and  dexterously 
manipulated  into  the  rigidity  and  paral¬ 
ysis  of  Imogene’s  mort^  terror  ! 

Strange  that  Maclise,  who  possessed 
such  knowledge  of  effect,  did  not  make 
use  of  it  to  tone  down  the  crude  chalk- 
and-water  coloring  of  his  own  pictures  ! 

I  was  impressed  with  his  striking  ap¬ 
pearance  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  Tall, 
well  built,  and  artistic-looking,  he  wore 
his  dark  hair  very  long,  in  heavy  waves  ; 
and  his  countenance  was  attractive,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  considerable  amount  of  Irish 
espiiglerie  ai  d  fun,  especially  in  the  eyes, 
which  sloped  upward  at  the  outward 
corners.  His  manners  in  society  were, 
like  his  face,  agreeable  and  inclining  to 
the  humorous,  with  a  faculty  for  quaint 
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criticisms  on  the  people  and  topics  of 
the  day.  At  an  evening  concert  a  mid* 
dle-aged  lady  indulged  us  with  a  Swiss 
song  abounding  in  tra-la-las,  jodels  and 
sprightly  twirls,  intended  to  be  sparkling 
and  brilliant  Dickens  asked  Maclise, 
with  an  amused  tone  in  his  whisper,  what 
he  thought  of  this  effective  performance  ? 

“  I  think,”  was  the  answer,  gravely 
enough  spoken,  but  with  a  contradictory 
gleam  of  fun  in  his  eyes,  ”  I  think  she 
sang  conscientiously,  in  a  good,  motherly 
style.” 

Few  of  our  celebrated  men  have  ever 
displayed  such  real  enjoyment  in  danc¬ 
ing  as  Dickens  did.  His  geniality  bub¬ 
bled  over  into  joviality  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  spirits,  raised  to  white-heat  by  the 
music,  the  movement,  the  friendly  con¬ 
tact  and  laughter,  of  which  last  he  was 
generally  the  instigator.  It  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  Infection  to  all  around ;  even 
the  formality  of  a  crowded  ball-room 
could  not  resist  it,  and  stately  dames  and 
lordly  men,  to  their  own  astonishment, 
found  themselves  positively  on  the  verge 
of  a  gleeful  romp,  with  all  the  starch 
gone  out  of  them  for  the  nonce.  I  shall 
never  forget  a  dance  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  guests  given  at  Willis’  Rooms  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  which  Dickens  was 
decidedly  the”  head-centre”  of  the  gai¬ 
ety,  well  seconded  by  Maclise,  Mrs. 
Dickens,  and  by  Dickens’  brothers 
Frederick  and  Alfred. 

That  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
I  ever  felt  aggrieved  with  Mrs.  Dickens. 
I  was  engaged  to  dance  with  Maclise, 
and  he  was  just  approaching  to  claim 
me,  when  she  stopped  him  and  asked 
him  to  dance  with  her.  He  told  her  he 
was  engaged  to  me,  but  she  would  take 
no  denial,  and  laughing  at  my  discom¬ 
fiture  she  whirled  off  with  him.  Fred 
said  it  was  ”  a  shame”  and  offered  him¬ 
self  as  a  substitute,  and  I  danced  repeat¬ 
edly  with  him  and  Alfred.  Fred  exceed¬ 
ed  himself  in  costume  that  night  !  He 
shone  forth  in  a  resplendent  waistcoat, 
woven  with  spun-glass  of  many  colors, 
which  shimmered  gloriously.  He  snub¬ 
bed  me  in  rather  an  ill-tempered  tone, 
when  I  remarked  it,  and  said  I  was  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  him.  Such  a  splendid 
focus  of  light  and  color  could  not  fail  to 
gain  attention  by  its  own  merits  !  He 
looked,  as  he  flashed  about  during  the 
dance,  like  a  stray  meteor. 


The  evening  concluded  with  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  danced  in  two  long  double 
rows,  and  it  was  an  inspiriting  sight  to 
see  Dickens  at  one  end,  and  Maclise  at 
the  other,  rushing  forward  with  long 
locks  flying  free  ;  and  very  handsome 
and  bright  Dickens  looked,  as  he  met 
and  whirled  me  round  with  the  smile  of 
”  other  days,”  which  had  become  so  rare 
to  me  since  our  return  to  London  life. 

His  peculiarities  of  speech  were  spe¬ 
cially  marked  on  this  occasion,  when  he 
proposed  the  health  of  our  host  after 
supper.  The  few  se  ntences  were  uttered 
with  such  rapidity  and  in  such  a  subdued 
tone  that  I  scarcely  caught  them. 

Once  again  only  did  I  see  him  danc¬ 
ing,  about  a  year  afterward.  I  was  then 
married  and  was  sprending  the  latter  part 
of  a  prolonged  ”  honeymoon”  at  Broad- 
stairs.  The  Dickens  family  arrived 
there,  and  Fred,  being  a  great  friend  of 
my  husband,  was  very  often  with  us. 
We  went  to  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  and 
there,  too,  came  Dickens  and  his  party. 
Miss  Hogarth  was  with  them  and  danced 
with  my  husband,  and  I  with  Fred,  in 
some  quadrilles  made  up  entirely  among 
ourselves.  Mrs.  Dickens  looked  prettier 
and  more  attractive  than  her  sister.  She 
was  as  sweet  and  kind  to  me  as  ever. 
”  Boz”  danced  alternately  with  her  and 
her  sister.  On  leaving  Broadstairs  we 
returned  to  London,  and  from  thence  my 
husband  and  I  proceeded  to  Yorkshire 
to  stay  with  the  Smithsons,  at  Easthorpe 
Park.  W'e  found  the  house  pleasantly 
full,  and  heard  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Dickens  were  expected  to  join 
us.  They  were  not  able  to  come  after 
all,  but  Alfred  did.  We  remained  two 
months,  during  which  time  we  plunged 
into  theatricals,  and  Alfred  was  appoint¬ 
ed  stage-manager,  besides  flguring  in 
prominent  parts  in  the  performances. 
Alfred  acted  the  secretly  ”  Married 
Bachelor,”  with  great  comicality,  and 
with  the  spirit  and  aplomb  which  made 
him  so  like  his  brother  Charles. 

On  another  night,  we  acted  ”  High 
Life  below  Stairs,”  in  which  Alfred 
Dickens  appeared  as  Sir  Harry’s  ser¬ 
vant,  in  a  livery  of  green  and  gold.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  gorgeous  as  my  Lord 
Duke’s  man  in  a  wonderful  get-up  of 
white-and-gold-laced  coat,  with  hang- 
ing,  gold  shoulder  knots,  pink  silk  hose, 
silver-buckled  shoon,  cocked  hat,  pow- 
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dered  wig,  and  a  laced  handkerchief, 
which  he  used  with  dandified  dainti¬ 
ness. 

I  entered  on  the  scene,  carried  on  in 
a  real,  antique  sedan-chair,  as  Lady 
Kitty's  maid.  One  of  the  characters 
wore  a  wig,  which  I  made  out  of  fawn- 
colored  wool  sewn  on  a  skull-cap  in 
ridges,  and  then  combed  out.  It  made 
a  good  imitation  of  a  yokel’s  head  of  red 
hair.  We  had  been  driven  to  this  ex¬ 
pedient  as  we  could  not  get  a  red  wig  in 
time  from  London. 

Forty-five  years  ago  sobriety  was 
scarcely  reckoned  a  virtue,  and  York¬ 
shire  squires  were  often  three-bottle 
men,  besides  lifting  their  tankards  of  old 
October  without  stint.  On  the  last  oc¬ 
casion  of  our  performance  one  of  our 
actors  was  obliged  to  retire  to  bed  early, 
being  hors  de  combat,  though  in  full  war¬ 
paint.  I  felt  ashamed  and  sorry,  though 
unable  to  help  laughing  when  I  watch^ 
him  ascending  the  broad  oak  stairs,  and 
trying  to  cross  the  gallery  with  "  a  state¬ 
ly  step,  and  slow.”  Failing  to  acquit 
himself  with  dignity,  he  braved  the 
bursts  of  derision  from  the  spectators 
below,  and  meandered  obliquely  back  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  whence  he  endeav¬ 
ored  to  eye  us  down  with  a  vacuous 
glare,  then  breaking  into  a  foolish  grin 
accompanied  by  ”  nods  and  becks,  and 
wreath6d  smiles,”  he  retreated  to  his 
room.  He  was  arrayed  in  full  panoply 
of  Roman  warrior,  and  confessed  next 
day  that  he  slept  in  helmet,  cuirass, 
sword  and  sandals,  with  a  bundle  of 
fasces  as  a  pillow. 

We  returned  to  London  shortly  after, 
and  the  next  time  I  saw  Dickens  was  at 
luncheon  at  his  house.  He  was  pre¬ 
occupied  in  manner,  but  thawed  a  little 
when  he  took  us  into  the  garden  to  in¬ 
troduce  us  to  his  Raven,  which  was 
strutting  abouf  on  the  lawn,  and  mutter¬ 
ing  a  string  of  slang  sentences  in  the 
tone  of  a  street-arab.  He  greeted  me 
with  ”  Halloa,  old  girl !”  made  some 
alarming  pecks  at  my  ankles,  and  alto¬ 
gether  was  unpleasantly  familiar. 

1  was  staying  with  Mrs.  Smithson  (now 
a  widow),  and  Dickens  dined  with  us  one 
evening.  When  we  were  mustered  in  the 
drawing-room  Fred  strolled  in,  looking 
even  more  discontented  than  usual,  his 
lips  pouted  out  and  eyebrows  invading 
the  roots  of  his  hair.  His  miserable  ex- 


June, 

pression  elicited  numerous  exclamations, 
bombastic  and  familiar. 

”  How  now,  my  liege,  whence  comes 
that  thunderous  cloud  of  care  upon  thy 
manly  brow  ?”  cried  one. 

Fred  sauntered  wearily  to  a  seat, 
looked  round  upon  his  questioners  with 
calm  condescension,  and  waving  his 
hands  up  and  down  like  a  mesmerist  at 
work..  Assuming  the  mannerism  of 
Harley,  and  cleverly  imitating  his  grim¬ 
aces  as  Touchstone,  he  broke  into  a 
doggerel  chant  totally  devoid  of  tune. 

“  rm  unaware  of  any  care,  but  I'll  make  you 
stare 

So  now  prepare,  for  news  most  rare. 

I’m  going  to  share,  a  window  where 

I  can  convaniently  behold  Courvoisi-er-er-er 

Receive  his  well-earned  hanging  there.” 

**  What  ?”  exclaimed  Dickens  in  sur¬ 
prise.  ”  You’re  never  going  to  be  such 
an  idiot !  Whence  comes  this  morbid 
craving  to  ^loat  over  such  a  loathsome 
exhibition.’ 

”  Thackeray  is  going,  I  believe,  and 
I  am  joining  a  select  circle  of  reporters. 
It’s  an  excitement,  it  will  be  quite  a  new 
sensation,  and  will  arouse  my  slumber¬ 
ing  energies,  which  are  as  stagnant  as 
ditch-water.” 

”  You’ll  be  squeamish  for  a  week 
afterward,”  remarked  Mr.  Thompson 
quietly. 

**  Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  hanged  ?” 
asked  Fred. 

“No,  but  I’ve  seen  a  man  guillo¬ 
tined.” 

“  Ugh  !”  cried  Dickens  with  a  shud¬ 
der  of  disgust.  “  That’s  such  a  messy 
business,  all  gore  and  sawdust.  The  in  • 
verted  rope-dance  is  cleaner  though  less 
impressive.  I’d  keep  away  from  such  a 
hideous  spectacle  from  principle.  I’m 
not  sure  that  we  ought  to  dispose  of  even 
murderers  in  such  barbarous  ways.” 

“  We  destroy  wolves  and  tigers  any 
way  we  can,  and  human  wild  beasts  are 
infinitely  more  deserving  of  death.  The 
animals  can’t  help  their  nature.  God 
made  them  wolves  and  tigers,  they  didn’t 
make  themselves.  If  they,  or  we,  had 
the  making  of  ourselves,  things  would 
be  vastly  different,”  grumbled  Fred. 

”  If  there’s  any  truth  in  phrenology, 
if  physiognomy  is  in  the  least  an  index 
of  the  inward  tendencies,  there  are  un¬ 
fortunate  wretches  bom  with  murderous 
propensities,”  said  Dickens  in  a  musing 
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tone,  and  with  his  far-off  look.  "  Giren 
a  large  organ  of  destructiveness,  with 
little  benevolence  and  veneration  ;  re¬ 
sult  :  murderous  proclivities.  Add  to 
this  predestined  nature,  ignorance  and 
want,  and  there  stalks  murder  unre¬ 
strained,  except  by  fear  of  the  gallows. 
Self-defence  and  public  safety  demand 
that  these  unfortunate  brutes  should  be 
exterminated,  but  I  pity  the  poor  brutes 
notwithstanding.” 

*'  Charles,”  said  Fred,  with  his  oily 
laugh,  ”  you  are  capable  of  imitating 
the  Scotch  minister  who  prayed  for  the 
*  puir  de’il.'  ” 

“  Well,  yes,  I  think  the  ‘  puir  de’il  ’ 
the  unhappiest  wretch  under  heaven.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  with  Festus  that 
even  he  will  repent  and  be  forgiven  in 
the  end.” 

”  My  dear  Fred,"  laughingly  said 
Mrs.  Smithson,  ”  I’m  not  afraid  that  the 
broiled  bacon  or  devilled  kidneys  will 
suffer  greatly  from  your  onslaught  to¬ 
morrow  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at 
ten  A.M.” 

Fred  eyed  us  all  with  withering  scorn 
as  he  got  up  to  go. 

Charles  rose  to  leave  also,  and  ap¬ 
proached  Mr.  Thompson  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  on  tip-toe.  He  whispered 
(while  glancing  warningly  at  the  door 
and  making  pantomimic  gestures  ex¬ 
pressive  of  some  unfathomable  horror) — 

*'  Friend,  be  ad  vised, —look  to’t ! 
See  that  thou  lock,  bolt,  and  bar  thy 
chamber  door  from  henceforth.  I  trem¬ 
ble  for  thee  1  Perchance  the  *  melan¬ 
choly  Jacques’  is  even  now  sharpening 
a  carver  for  thy  guileless  throat.  Re¬ 
member  1  be  advised  !  1  give  thee  good 
den  !’’ 

Mr.  Thompson  had  in  his  service  for 
some  years  a  Swiss  valet  named  Jacques, 
and  Courvoisier  being  a  Swiss,  and  also 
valet  to  the  master  he  murdered,  Dick¬ 
ens  favored  him  with  this  timely  warning. 

Dickens  ruffled  up  his  mane  till  it 
stood  on  end,  placed  his  finger  on  his  lip, 
and  stole  from  the  room  with  stealthy 
tip-toeing.  His  grotesque  imitation  of 
stage  ”  business,^’  and  the  portentous 
gloom  with  which  he  shook  his  dishev¬ 
elled  locks  as  he  finally  made  his  exit, 
were  greeted  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens 
shortly  after  this  at  a  concert,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Maclise.  She  smiled  pleas¬ 


antly  and  gave  me  a  kindly  hand-shake 
en  passant.  He  merely  bowed  with  a 
muttered  ”  How  d’ye  do.”  The pian- 
istes  that  evening  were  the  two  Misses 
Weller.  The  eldest  was  destined  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  artist,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Thompson,  now  Lady  Butler,  the 
other  afterward  became  Fred’s  wife. 
And  here  I  may  correct  a  mistake  often 
asserted  about  the  origin  of  ”  Sam  Wel¬ 
ler."  It  has  been  said  that  Dickens 
named  this  character  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Weller  family  ; 
whereas  ”  Sam”  was  created  many  years 
before  he  met  them.  The  introduction 
took  place  at  a  public  dinner,  given  to 
Dickens  in  Liverpool,  at  which  the 
Misses  Weller  played  the  piano.  He 
was  struck  by  the  talent  and  appearance 
of  these  ladies,  as  well  as  by  the  name  ; 
and  was  presented  to  them  by  their  fa¬ 
ther.  D ickens  introduced  his  f riend  M r. 
Thompson,  who  was  travelling  with  him 
(he  was  brother-in-law  to  my  husband, 
and  his  young  wife  had  died,  leaving 
him  with  two  children),  and  who  after¬ 
ward  married  the  eldest  of  the  two  sis¬ 
ters.  It  was  singular  that  this  evening’s 
entertainment  led  to  the  marriage  of  both 
the  Misses  Weller. 

After  Fred’s  marriage  he  and  Mr. 
Weller  came  to  stay  with  us  at  South¬ 
ampton.  Fred’s  costume  was  as  eccen¬ 
tric  as  ever  ;  his  ”  Noah”  coat  reached 
nearly  to  his  heels,  and  was  of  a  pro¬ 
nounced  mulberry  tint.  On  the  wide 
collar  rested  the  ends  of  his  long,  lank 
hair.  He  was  a  martyr  to  corns,  and 
during  his  stay  suffered  agonies,  but  he 
managed  to  hobble  into  town,  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  with  my  husband. 

A  portrait  is  incomplete  without  shad¬ 
ows  ;  witness  the  unreal  representations 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  glorious,  but 
despotic,  memory.  Dickens  was  far 
from  being  faultless,  indeed  he  was  often 
very  disappointing,  and  the  hard  edges 
of  his  character  sometimes  required  soft¬ 
ening  with  a  sweetener,  r.r.,  a  brush 
used  to  blend  tints  together.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Dickens  was  most  energetic 
in  doing  good,  and  full  of  warm  sympa¬ 
thy  for  poverty,  but  I  never,  personally, 
saw  any  instances  of  his  benevolence. 
With  regard  to  governesses  and  reduced 
gentlewomen,  my  experience  of  him  was, 
indeed,  decidedly  disappointing.  I 
knew  two  ladies,  the  one  a  most  estima- 
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ble  governess,  the  other  a  struggling  girl* 
artist,  whom  he  might  have  greatly 
helped,  without  trouble  to  himself  ;  but 
did  not.  This  latter  lady,  and  her  sister 
(who  has  since  attained  a  position  in  the 
musical  world)  I  had  the  pleasure  to  in* 
troduce  to  the  charmed  circle  at  the  house 
of  the  eminent  cattle-painter,  T.  Sidney 
Cooper,  R.A.,  and  they  both  received 
encouragement  and  kindness  from  him 
and  also  from  Sergeant  Talfourd,  who 
possessed  the  best  heart  of  any  man  I 
ever  met. 

Some  connections  of  my  husband  were 
very  friendly  with  “  Box,”  before  he 
attained  his  greatest  prosperity,  and  they 
complained  to  me  how  cold  and  stand¬ 
off  he  became,  in  his  exaltation.  One 
lady  who  had  been  for  years  on  most 
familiar  and  friendly  terms,  spoke  sor¬ 
rowfully  of  his  altered  disposition,  and 
his  capricious  treatment  of  her.  All  the 
rest  of  his  family  continued  the  same 
friendliness,  and  used  to  visit  at  this 
lady’s  house,  as  well  as  at  mine,  and 
they  made  no  excuse  for  him,  except 
that  he  was  *'  so  odd.” 

This  lady  told  me  that  old  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens,  on  his  death-bed,  sent  for  her,  and 
seemed  quite  grateful  and  pleased  at  her 
coming  so  promptly.  He  thanked  her 
warmly  for  all  her  hospitality  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  tried  to  offer  some  explanation 
and  excuse  for  the  change  in  his  son. 
He  pleaded  that  the  adulation  Charles 
received  was  enough  to  spoil  him.  In 
the  midst  of  his  agitated  talk,  while  he 
still  held  her  hand  clasped  in  his  trem¬ 
bling  fingers,  with  his  fast-fading  eyes 
gazing  sadly  in  her  face,  the  door  opened 
and  Charles  Dickens  entered.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  quite  startled  and 
embarrassed. 

My  friend  stooped  and  kissed  the  old 
man’s  forehead,  saying  *'  Good-by,  dear 
old  friend,  I  shall  never  forget  you,  nor 
what  you  have  just  said.  And,  whatever 
happens,  I  shall  never  cease  to  think 
kindly  of  you  and  all  belonging  to  you.” 

He  looked  wistfully  after  her,  as  she 
bowed  to  his  son  when  leaving  the  room. 
She  caught  an  expression  of  indecision 
and  regret  in  the  glance  Charles  cast 
toward  her,  and  marked  the  flush  deepen 
from  cheek  to  brow  as  he  returned  her 
salutation.  She  never  saw  either  of 
them  again. 

1  have  had  many  conversations  with 


”  mutual  friends,”  and  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  I  gathered  is  embodied  in  the  re¬ 
marks  of  one,  who  had  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  knowing  the  real  state  of  affairs 
with  regard  to  his  domestic  difficulties  ; 
but  I  am  not  responsible  for  these  opin¬ 
ions. 

”  1  always  pitied  Mrs.  Charles,”  she 
said,  ”  and  believe  she  was  less  to  be 
blamed  than  others.  Where  she  was 
wrong  was  in  neglecting  to  assert  herself 
in  the  beginning.  She  was  indolent  and 
easy-going,  and  allowed  he'seK  to  be 
gradually  ousted  out  of  her  proper  place. 
It  was  hard  to  be  repudiated  for  *  un¬ 
suitability  ’  by  her  husband,  after  being 
the  mother  of  his  ten  children  ;  and  to 
be  deposed  and  banished  from  her  home, 
while  his  esteem  and  confidence  were 
transferred  to  her  younger  sister.  She 
must  have  been  a  most  amiable  woman, 
free  from  all  mean  jealousy,  to  have 
borne  so  sweetly  his  preference  for  her 
sister  Mary.  From  his  own  words  one 
cannot  doubt  that  his  romantic  love  was 
given  to  her,  and  he  never  hesitated  to 
speak  of  her  as  his  ideal,  in  his  wife’s 
hearing.  When  she  died,  he  kept  her 
portrait  in  the  place  of  honor  in  his  study, 
and  mourned  as  one  who  would  not  be 
comforted.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  rela¬ 
tives  living  in  the  house  with  a  young 
married  couple,  and  Mrs.  Charles  would 
have  been  wise  to  have  taken  warning  by 
this  sentimental  episode.  Like  the  old 
woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  Mrs.  Charles 
'  had  so  many  children  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do,'  so  she  weakly  al¬ 
lowed  herself  to  be  set  aside,  while  a 
more  energetic  person  managed  her 
household  and  Ixcame  councillor  and 
friend  to  her  husband  and  children. 

”  There  are  two  species  of  husbands 
difficult  to  live  with,  the  genius  and  the 
fool.  Perhaps  the  chances  of  happiness 
are  greater  with  the  foul !” 

On  reading  Forster's  *'  Life  of  Dick¬ 
ens”  I  find  much  that  is  significant  of 
Dickens’  ”  unsuitability"  for  the  married 
state.  The  very  force  of  his  genius,  the 
excitability  of  his  overstrung  nature, 
made  the  repose  of  domesticity  impossi¬ 
ble.  And  yet  he  married  with  affection 
for  his  wife,  and  always  looked  back  with 
a  strange,  recurring  fondness  to  the  place 
where  this  honeymoon  was  spent.  Per¬ 
haps  had  he  not  conceived  9uch  a  ro¬ 
mantic  attachment  to  Mary  Hogarth  he 
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ini((ht  not  have  discovered  so  much  un¬ 
suitability  in  her  sister.  **  He  had  made 
her  his  ideal  of  all  moral  excellence." 
When  she  died  '*  his  grief  and  suffering 
weie  intense  and  affected  him  through 
many  years."  He  wished  to  be  buried 
beside  her,  and  when  her  mother  was 
placed  there  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster — 

**  '  It  is  a  great  trial  to  give  up  Mary’s  grave, 
greater  than  I  can  possibly  express.*  Years 
after  he  writes,  '  The  desire  to  be  buried  next 
her  is  as  strong  upon  me  as  ever  it  was  five 
years  ago,  and  I  know  that  it  wiil  never  di¬ 
minish.  ...  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  be¬ 
ing  excluded  from  her  dust.’  ” 

"  This  day  eleven  years  ago,  poor 
dear  Mary  died,"  he  wrote  from  Ni¬ 
agara. 

'*  What  would  I  give  if  the  dear  giri  whose 
ashes  He  in  Kensai  Green  had  lived  to  come  so 
far  along  with  us,  but  she  has  been  here  many 
times,  I  doubt  not,  since  her  sweet  face  faded 
from  my  earthly  sight.” 

In  the  year  before  he  died,  he  said — 

She  is  so  much  in  my  thoughts  at  all  times, 
especially  when  I  am  successful,  and  have 
greatly  prospered  in  anything,  that  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  her  is  an  essential  part  of  my  being, 
and  is  as  inseparable  from  my  existence  as  the 
beats  of  my  heart.” 

With  this  haunting  memory  of  a  lost 
love  there  could  be  little  hope  of  happi¬ 
ness  for  his  wife.  That  he  had  no  cause 
to  dislike  her  is  proved  by  his  own  words 
in  the  same  book.  He  continues  to 
speak  affectionately  of  her  for  several 
years  ;  insisted  upon  her  accompanying 
him  to  Ametica,  and  spoke  of  her  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

”  She  really  has  made  a  mv//  admirable  trav¬ 
eller  in  every  respect.  She  has  never  screamed, 
or  expressed  alarm,  under  circumstances  that 
would  have  fully  justified  her  in  doing  so  even 
in  my  eyes  ;  has  never  given  way  to  despond¬ 
ency  or  fatigue,  though  we  have  now  been 
travelling  incessantly  through  a  very  rough 
country  for  more  than  a  month,  and  have 
been,  as  you  may  suppose,  most  thoroughly 
tired  ;  has  always  accommodated  herself,  well 
and  cheerfully,  to  everything  ;  and  has  pleased 
me  very  much,  and  proved  herself  perfectly 
game.” — See  Forster’s  ”  Life,”  p.  168. 

It  is  significant  that  they  were  alone, 
during  this  trial  of  her  temper,  nerves, 
and  endurance. 

Again  he  writes  of  her  as  taking  a  part 
in  theatricals. 

”  But  only  think  of  Kate  playing  I  and  play¬ 
ing  devilish  well,  I  assure  you  !”  and  con- 
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eludes  his  letter  with  a  perfect  rapture  at  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  his  home. 

”  Kiss  our  darlings  for  us.  We  shall  soon 
meet,  please  God,  and  be  happier  and  merrier 
than  ever  we  were,  in  all  our  lives.  .  .  .  Oh, 
home — home  —  home — home — home — home — 
Home  I !  • ! !  I !  1 1  M” 

When  they  returned,  his  other  sister- 
in-law  came  to  live  with  them  in  1843, 
and  remained  with  his  children  after  his 
death. 

In  1857  Dickens  became  very  unset¬ 
tled  and  restless  ;  he  had,  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  years,  confided  to  Mr.  Forster 
much  dissatisfaction.  A  constant  want 
of  something  unattainable  in  his  home. 

Then  Dickens  speaks  of  “  unrest,"  of 
“being  driven  by  irresistible  might,” 
and  concludes  with — “  I  find  that  the 
skeleton  in  my  domestic  closet  is  be¬ 
coming  a  pretty  big  one.' '  At  last  comes 
the  crowning  “  confidential "  letter — 

”  Poor  Catherine  and  I  are  not  made  for 
each  other,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it  It  is 
not  only  that  she  makes  me  uneasy  and  un¬ 
happy,  but  that  I  make  her  so  too — and  much 
more  so.  She  is  exactly  what  you  know  in  the 
way  of  being  amiable  and  complying,  but  we 
are  strangely  ill-assorted  for  the  tend  there  is 
between  us.  .  .  .  If  I  were  sick  or  disabled  to¬ 
morrow,  I  know  how  sorry  she  would  be,  and 
how  deeply  grieved  myself  to  think  how  we 
had  lost  each  other.  But  exactly  the  same  in¬ 
compatibility  would  arise  directly  I  was  well 
again,”  etc.,  etc. 

In  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Forster’s  reply 
Dickens  says — 

”  You  are  not  so  tolerant  as  perhaps  you 
might  be  of  the  wayward  and  unsettled  feeling 
which  is  part  (I  suppose)  of  the  tenure  on  which 
one  holds  an  imaginative  life.  ...  I  claim  no 
immunity  from  blame,  there  is  plenty  of  fault 
on  my  side,  I  dare  say,  in  the  way  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  uncertainties,  caprices  and  difficulties  of 
disposition  ;  but  only  one  thing  will  alter  all 
that,  and  that  is,  the  end  that  alters  all.” 

One  cannot  read  Mr.  Forster's  life  of 
his  friend  without  being  impressed  with 
the  great  lovableness  of  the  character  he 
depicts.  No  man  on  record  had  more 
friends  or  fewer  enemies.  He  not  only 
attracted  and  inspired  the  deepest  affec¬ 
tion,  but  he  retained  it.  In  every  rela¬ 
tion  of  life,  save  one,  he  seems  to  have 
been  almost  perfect. 

I  did  not  again  meet  Dickens  for 
many  years,  owing  to  my  residing  near 
Southampton,  and  also  to  the  coolness 
that  had  arisen  between  him  and  my 
connections,  who  always  remained 
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friendly  with  his  wife.  Once  I  saw  him 
at  St.  James’  Theatre,  where  some  ama¬ 
teur  theatricals  were  going  on  for  the 
benefit  of  some  one,  or  some  guild,  I 
forget  which.  George  Cruikshank  acted 
Bombastes,  and  several  celebrities  took 
parts.  Coming  out  of  the  theatre  1  was 
close  to  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and 
the  way  was  blocked  by  a  huge  moun¬ 
tain  of  a  man  with  a  back  like  an  insur¬ 
mountable  wall  of  flesh.  I  heard  Dick¬ 
ens  whisper  to  Thackeray  with  a 
chuckle— 

'*  Can  you  explain  whereabouts  is  sit¬ 
uated  the  small  of  that  man’s  back  ?” 

He  turned  his  head,  caught  my  eye, 
and  threw  me  a  comic,  twinkling  ^ance 
and  smile,  as  he  worked  his  way  past 
the  ”  man-mountain.” 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  a  read¬ 
ing  he  gave,  in  Southampton,  of  the 
”  Christmas  Carol.”  It  was  splendidly 
read,  indeed  almost  acted  throughout, 
his  voice  and  countenance  were  altered 
in  accordance  with  each  character,  most 
effectively.  He  was  greatly  changed — 
his  face  lined  by  deep  furrows,  hair  griz¬ 
zled  and  thinned,  his  expression  care¬ 
worn  and  clouded.  The  nostril  was  still 
sensitive  and  dilated  like  that  of  a  war- 
horse,  the  whole  aspect  spoke  of  power, 
sensibility,  and  eager  restlessness,  but 
overcast  with  a  shadow  which  blighted 
its  geniality.  The  open,  frank  steadiness 
of  eye  was  gone.  He  seemed  to  have 
withered  and  dwindled  into  a  smaller 
man,  and  his  former  ”  flashy”  style  of 
dress  had  faded  into  shabbiness.  The 
thickness  of  utterance  was  completely 
conquered  by  his  long  course  of  read¬ 


ing,  acting  and  speaking,  his  declama¬ 
tion  free  from  all  hurry  and  indistinct¬ 
ness.  He  identified  himself  completely 
with  each  character,  seeming  to  enjoy 
the  fun  and  sympathize  with  the  pathos 
as  if  all  was  quite  new  to  him.  He  held 
his  audience  absorbed  in  the  recital,  as 
his  sonorous,  emphatic  tones  (alternate¬ 
ly  ringing  with  power,  or  thrilling  with 
tenderness)  gave  out  the  heart-stirring 
”  Carol.” 

My  heart  so  went  out  to  him  that  I 
longed  for  a  touch  of  his  hand,  and  a 
kindly  word,  and  I  lingered  in  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  assembly  room,  neatly 
frozen  with  cold,  to  wait  his  coming 
out ;  but  discovered  he  had  left  by 
means  of  a  window  near  his  platform. 

Shortly  before  his  death  I  wrote  to 
him,  begging  from  him  a  few  lines  in 
support  of  an  application  for  a  pension, 
which  was  being  addressed  to  an  emi¬ 
nent  statesman,  in  behalf  of  the  aged 
widow  of  a  well-known  author.  His  re¬ 
ply  was  curt,  and  he  utterly  declined  to 
write  a  line,  telling  me  I  was  ”  absurdly 
misinformed  ”  about  his  influence  with 
the  premier  in  question.  He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  disappointing  sometimes. 

All  his  family  were  away  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  fit  which  terminated  in 
death  ;  only  Miss  Georgina  Hogarth  was 
with  him.  When  his  children  (who  were 
telegraphed  for)  .arrived,  he  was  uncon¬ 
scious. 

His  wife  did  not  long  survive  him. 
They  have  met,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  where 
all  is  made  clear,  and  mistakes  and  mis¬ 
understandings  cannot  exist.  Peace  be 
with  them  both  ! — Temple  Bar. 
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Which  of  George  Eliot’s  novels  do  we 
like  best  ?  It  would  probably  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  any  large  assembly  to  unite 
in  the  same  conclusion.  The  popular 
vote,  as  shown  by  the  publishers’  ac¬ 
count  books,  is,  I  believe,  in  favor  of 
Adam  Bede.  It  is  not  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  this.  The  title  of  the  novel — 
the  names  of  the  first  created  man  and 
of  the  first  English  writer — strikes  the 
keynote  of  its  character.  The  scene  is 


lud  in  the  heart  of  the  Midlands.  The 
story  is  a  simple  tale  of  a  thoughtless 
boy  and  a  ruined  girl,  simple  yet  full  of 
tragic  pathos.  The  deeper  thought  of 
the  book  is  expressed  in  the  forms  of 
Puritanism,  like  all  the  deeper  thought 
of  the  great  mass  of  English  people.  It 
is  the  wittiest  of  George  Eliot’s  novels. 
It  is  written  straight  out  of  her  own  life. 
Adam  Bede  was  her  father,  Dinah  was 
her  aunt,  the  name  Poyser  seems  to  be 
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compounded  of  the  names  of  her  moth¬ 
er  and  her  stepmother.  The  story  of 
Hetty  was  a  true  one,  and  may  have  lain 
nearer  to  her  heart  than  is  generally 
supposed.  All  this  goes  to  justify  the 
popular  verdict.  Like  the  ancient  wrest¬ 
ler,  she  drew  her  strength  from  mother 
earth,  and  in  no  book  did  she  touch 
mother  earth  so  closely. 

But  although  this  is  the  popular,  it  is 
not  the  universal  opinion.  Men  of  let¬ 
ters,  I  believe,  give  the  palm  to  SiJas 
Marner.  They  are  attracted  by  the  ex¬ 
quisite  workmanship  of  the  story.  The 
plot  was  constructed  by  George  Eliot 
out  of  the  merest  hint.  The  story  was 
written  in  haste,  at  one  gush.  It  is  a 
perfect  gem — a  pure  work  of  art,  in 
which  the  demands  of  art  have  alone  to 
be  considered.  A  large  class  of  admir¬ 
ers  would  give  their  vote  to  Romola.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  historical  novel  ever 
written.  Replete  with  learning,  weight¬ 
ed  with  knowledge  in  every  page,  the 
finish  is  so  rare  that  the  joints  between 
erudition  and  imagination  cannot  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Read  it  when  you  have  never 
been  to  Florence,  it  will  make  you  long 
to  go  there ;  read  it  when  you  have 
learned  to  love  Florence,  it  will  make 
you  love  Florence  more  ;  read  it  when 
you  have  studied  the  Renaissance  which 
George  Eliot  had  studied  so  deeply,  and 
you  will  feel  its  beauties  as  those  feel 
the  beauties  of  a  symphony  of  Beethoven 
who  know  the  score  by  heart.  There  is 
the  character  of  Tito,  so  special  yet  so 
universal,  the  creature  of  his  own  age 
and  yet  the  creature  of  any  age,  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  weak  selfishness  which 
knows  not  where  it  goes,  now  and  ever 
the  most  fruitful  cause  of  human  mis¬ 
ery  ;  and  Romola  herself,  a  saint  living 
in  the  world,  a  prototype  of  Dorothea. 
Yet,  say  others,  the  book  has  great  in¬ 
herent  faults.  All  historical  novels  are 
inartistic  ;  they  are  bad,  as  historical 
pictures  are  bad,  as  programme  music  is 
bad.  No  historical  picture  represents 
the  scene  as  it  actually  occurred  ;  no 
music  ever  realized  to  us  the  sound  of 
a  storm,  a  nightingale,  or  a  quail.  The 
armor  of  erudition  encumbers  the  limbs  ; 
the  wise  man,  like  the  brave  brothers  in 
Princess  Ida,  throws  it  off  when  he  goes 
into  action.  Again,  the  novel  is  not  a 
true  picture  of  Italian  life.  Men  who 
have  lived  long  in  Italy,  and  have  drunk 


deeply  of  its  spirit,  complain  that  they 
cannot  read  the  book  with  pleasure. 
The  life  of  Tuscany  which  it  describes 
is  to  them  a  nightmare,  a  Frankenstein, 
an  artificial  monster,  not  living  flesh  and 
blood. 

I  might  quote  the  highest  authority 
for  the  superiority  of  Middlemarck,  in 
which  George  Eliot  returns  to  the  Mid¬ 
lands.  It  is  a  great  prose  epic,  large  in 
size,  commanding  in  structure,  affording 
an  ample  space  for  a  great  artist  to  work 
upon.  Perhaps  even  more  than  Adam 
Bede,  has  it  become  part  of  the  ordinary 
furniture  of  our  minds,  of  the  current 
coin  of  our  thoughts.  Casaubon,  Will 
Ladislaw,  Mr.  Brooke  are  types  which 
are  ever  present  with  us,  like  Becky 
Sharp  and  Colonel  Newcome  ;  and  if 
Dorothea  and  Lydgate  are  more  remote 
it  is  because  they  are  rarer  characters, 
not  because  they  are  less  truly  drawn. 
Middlemarch  gives  George  Eliot  the 
chiefest  claim  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
Shakespeare  :  they  drew  their  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  same  sources,  the  villages 
and  the  country  houses  which  we  know 
so  well. 

If  I  am  asked  the  question  with  which 
I  set  out,  I  always  reply  her  last  novel, 
Daniel  Deronda.  I  know  well,  only  too 
well,  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
levelled  at  the  book  from  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  present  day.  I  have  berame 
tired  and  sick  of  hearing  that  the  char¬ 
acters  are  unreal,  that  there  is  not  a  man 
or  woman  in  the  story  whom  you  can 
take  away  with  you  and  live  with.  I 
know  that  Daniel  is  thought  to  be  a  prig, 
and  the  Jew  Mordecai  a  bore ;  that 
Gwendolen  is  thought  impossible,  and 
Grandcourt  a  stage  villain  ;  that  the 
language  is  held  to  be  strained  and  un¬ 
couth,  full  of  far-fetched  tropes  and 
metaphors  drawn  from  unfamiliar 
science.  It  is  said  there  is  no  motive 
power  in  the  action,  no  reason  for  the 
characters  behaving  as  they  behave. 
What  rational  person  can  care  for  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  ?  Isa 
young  man  who  stakes  his  life  on  such 
an  issue  worthy  of  five  minutes’  consid¬ 
eration  ?  Would  a  handsome  young 
Englishman  brought  up  as  a  Christian 
at  a  public  school  or  university  be  sud¬ 
denly  overjoyed  to  find  that  he  was  a 
Jew  ?  No,  in  Daniel  Deronda  thought 
and  learning  have  usurped  the  place  of 
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art.  It  belongs  to  the  worst  type  of  all 
novels,  a  novel  with  a  tendency.  The 
influence  of  George  Lewes,  which  may 
have  strengthened  his  wife's  mind  at  first, 
has  acquired  in  this  a  fatal  predomi¬ 
nance.  Biological  studies  have  ruined 
her  fine  sensibility.  George  Eliot  has 
passed  her  prime.  As  in  the  “  Trans¬ 
figuration"  of  Raphael,  we  see  in  Der- 
onda  the  downward  movement  of  a  great 
mind,  a  movement  which  if  followed 
would  have  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
national  literature. 

With  none  of  this  can  I  agree.  To 
me  Daniel  Deronda  is  one  step  further 
upward  in  the  career  of  a  soaring  genius 
who  was  destined,  if  life  was  spared,  to 
achieve  greater  heights  than  any  to 
which  it  had  yet  risen.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  normal  and  regular  growth  of  un¬ 
rivalled  powers  which  were  ever  seeking 
subjects  more  and  more  worthy  for  their 
exercise.  It  is  as  superior  to  Adam  Bede 
as  Hamlet  is  superior  to  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing.  It  is  an  effort  to  realize 
the  highest  purposes  of  art,  to  seize  the 
strongest  passions,  the  loftiest  heights 
and  the  lowest  depths  of  human  nature. 
If  it  fails  in  execution  it  is  because  the 
task  cannot  yet  be  accomplished.  But 
if  the  work  is  ever  to  be  done  the  way 
must  be  paved  by  partial  failure.  It  is 
better  to  have  tried  and  failed  than  never 
to  have  tried  at  all. 

Let  us  trace  the  development  of 
George  Eliot's  art  in  its  more  outward 
aspects.  Novel -writing  did  not  come 
naturally  to  her.  She  did  not,  like 
Currer  Bell,  spend  her  girlhood  in 
"  making"  stories,  conscious  only  of 
the  pleasure  which  it  gave  her,  and  un¬ 
conscious  of  their  excellence.  Nor  did 
she,  like  George  Sand,  sit  down  at 
nightfall  and  be  half-way  through  a 
novel  by  next  morning,  the  plot  of 
which  developed  as  she  wrote.  Like 
Milton,  she  was  from  the  first  a  student. 
The  first  work  she  thought  of  writing 
was  a  synopsis  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
demanding  nothing  but  great  learning, 
clear  thought,  and  untiring  industry  and 
ingenuity.  Her  best  mental  training,  in 
her  own  opinion,  came  from  the  labor 
of  translating  Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus, 
and  of  finding  the  exact  English  equiva¬ 
lents  for  subtle  German  particles.  I 
have  heard  her  lament  that  she  read 
Greek  so  slowly  because  she  could  never 


understand  a  sentence  unless  she  had 
explored  every  recess  of  its  meaning, 
whereas  Mr.  Lewes,  she  said,  could 
often  divine  the  meaning  at  a  glance. 
For  five-and-thirty  years  she  laboriously 
acquired  knowledge,  became  accom¬ 
plished  in  at  least  five  languages  besides 
her  own,  learned  ail  she  could  of  this, 
but  kept  the  force  and  flower  of  her 
mind  for  philosophy,  and  especially  for 
that  region  of  philosophy  which  borders 
on  religion.  Throughout  her  life  she 
went  back  to  the  Greek  sources  of  in¬ 
spiration  in  preference  to  seeking  it  in 
the  clash  and  play  of  human  passion.  I 
remember  that  the  head  of  the  Melian 
Asclepius  always  stood  before  her  writ¬ 
ing-table,  and  how  she  told  me  that  she 
never  began  to  write  until  she  had  read 
some  passage  of  Homer  to  take  away 
the  taste  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  modem 
world. 

Any  one  who  had  followed  her  intel¬ 
lectual  growth  up  to  the  publication  of 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  would  never  have 
guessed  that  it  would  have  resulted  in 
fiction.  She  might  become  a  great  es¬ 
sayist,  a  ereat  philosopher,  an  historian, 
or  a  preacher  like  her  aunt  Dinah,  but  a 
novelist  never.  Thus  the  Brays  who 
knew  her  mind  intimately  never  guessed 
that  she  was  the  mysterious  unknown, 
and  were  surprised  when  they  heard  it. 
So  also  with  her  style.  The  careful 
student  of  her  letters  can  trace  the  unity 
of  the  style  from  her  earliest  writings  to 
the  end,  but  this  will  not  be  apparent  to 
the  hasty  reader.  Her  first  letters  are 
precise,  prim,  even  priggish,  if  I  may 
use  the  word.  She  is  pedantically  ex¬ 
act  in  grammar ;  if  she  has  learned  a 
new  word  she  uses  it  to  show  that  she 
knows  it.  There  is  from  the  first  a  re¬ 
markable  justness  and  accuracy  of  ex¬ 
pression,  the  fitting  of  the  glove  which 
leaves  no  fold  or  wrinkle,  an  insight  into 
the  depths  of  thought  which  discovers 
the  truest  representation  of  it,  a  vivid  ac¬ 
curacy  of  description  ;  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  shows  the  coming  novelist. 
There  is  no  dramatic  power,  there  is  no 
humor.  Indeed,  the  humor  of  George 
Eliot,  its  nature  and  development,  would 
demand  an  essay  by  itself.  What  can 
be  more  irresistble  than  the  humor  of 
Adam  Bede,  or  of  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  t 
Mrs.  Poyser  is  as  much  a  type  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  humorous  personality  as 
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Sam  Weller.  Yet  long  and  intimately  as  nutest  selMnspeclion,  interlined  and 
I  knew  George  Eliot,  I  never  remember  marked  by  her  in  every  page,  and 
to  have  heard  her  say  a  humorous  thing,  thumbed  so  as  almost  to  fall  in  pieces, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  a  humorous  say-  From  such  elements  were  those  tales 
ing  of  hers  repeated  by  those  who  knew  produced  which  shook  so  rapidly  the 
her  better  than  I  did.  There  is  scarcely  heart  of  England.  Based  on  a  wealth 
any  humor  in  her  letters.  When  she  of  thought  and  learning  which  none  of 
writes  to  her  stepson  with  every  effort  to  her  readers  could  rival  or  understand, 
sympathize  with  his  studies  and  amuse-  they  dealt  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
ments  there  is  no  humor,  and  yet  a  word  simple  everyday  men  and  women.  If 
of  Aunt  Glegg’s  would  have  made  any  the  delicate  half-lights  were  unperceived 
boy  ripple  with  laughter.  I  used  to  at-  by  critics  and  admirers,  the  main  out- 
tribute  this  persistent  earnestness  to  an  lines  were  struck  with  such  vigor  and 
exaggerated  self-command,  to  a  moral  decision  that  he  who  ran  could  compre- 
nature  which  kept  a  tight  rein  on  all  hend. 

temptation  to  sarcasm,  conscious  of  the  From  the  first  there  was  atone  of  sad- 
scgthing  force  with  which  it  might  be  ness  in  her  stories.  She  set  herself  to 
exercised.  But  had  humor  been  natural  describe  ordinary  life  and  to  sympathize 
to  her,  there  would  have  been  evidence  with  common  joys  and  sorrows.  She 
of  it  in  familiar  letters,  and  fragments  had  no  respect  for  that  art  which  deals 
of  table-talk  would  have  been  garnered  only  with  polite  society,  and  overlooks 
by  faithful  disciples.  No;  her  mind  the  struggles  of  the  humdrum  people  with 
was  ever  deeply  serious,  overweighted  whom  we  are  perpetually  in  contact, 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  every  Nor  did  she  seek  approval  by  making 
action  and  of  every  word,  indeed  of  every  her  heroes  happy.  We  have  been  told 
influence  which  she  might  exercise  upon  by  experienced  playwrights  that  the 
her  fellow-creatures.  She  gave  every  catastrophe  of  a  play  has  much  to  do 
comer  of  her  best,  and  spoke  sometimes  with  its  success.  There  are  some  stories 
of  her  novel  writing  as  if  it  were  a  friv-  which  the  public  will  not  allow  to  end 
olous  pursuit  compared  with  the  histories  unhappily,  however  much  such  an  end 
and  philosophies  of  her  less  gifted  may  be  demanded  by  the  truth  of  art. 
friends.  Deep  in  human  nature  lies  the  instinct 

Yet  her  capacity  for  fiction  had  not  of  compensation,  the  confidence  that 
escaped  the  penetration  of  those  who  everything  must  be  for  the  best ;  that 
knew  her  best.  George  Lewes  knew  misery  in  this  world  is  certain  to  be  made 
that  she  could  describe  and  analyze,  but  right  in  the  next,  and  that  very  probably 
doubted  whether  she  possessed  dramatic  in  our  present  condition  there  will  be 
power.  A  great  philosopher,  one  of  her  something  to  setoff  on  the  other  side, 
most  intimate  associates,  had  always  told  George  Eliot’s  nature  rejected  with 
her  that  her  strength  would  lie  in  novel  scorn  this  easy  method  of  making  things 
writing.  Once  on  returning  to  Rich-  pleasant.  She  knew  too  well  that  every- 
mond  after  a  long  absence,  he  heard  thing  is  not  always  for  the  best ;  she  re- 
that  his  advice  had  been  taken  and  that  gaided  this  unfounded  confidence  as  one 
she  had  begun.  The  first  Seems  oj  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  immoral 
Clerical  Life  had  been  written.  Even  action.  She  was  never  tired  of  repeat- 
then  she  nooved  timidly  and  with  caution  ing  that  the  good  and  evil  which  exist  in 
in  the  domain  of  imagination.  The  first  the  world  are.  the  outcome  of  good  and 
stories  were  reproductions  of  her  own  bad  actions  done  by  generations  of  hu- 
experience  ;  places  and  persons  were  so  man  beings.  Our  lives  are  certain  to 
described  as  to  be  easily  recognized,  add  something  to  the  sum  on  one  side 
names  were  scarcely  altered  :  Oldinport  or  the  other  ;  let  us  be  on  our  guard, 
is  not  a  very  subtle  disguise  of  Newde-  not  only  that  our  actions  are  positively 
gate.  This  strong  local  color  gave  rise  good,  but  that  they  are  so  directed  as  to 
to  the  fabulous  reputation  of  Mr.  Lig-  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
gins.  Yet  she  had  prepared  herself  for  good  which  others  are  trying  to  effect, 
the  analysis  of  character  by  careful  The  worst  evil  is  often  wrought  by  those 
study.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  Benjamin  who  are  free  from  the  most  repugnant 
Constant’s  Adolphe,  a  novel  of  the  mi-  qualities.  Stupidity,  and  above  all  an 
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easy,  self-indulgent  disposition,  may 
bring  ruin  on  its  possessor,  and  on  all 
who  come  into  contact  with  him.  Such 
men  are  faTorites  in  the  world,  and  are 
not  considered  to  be  bad.  They  are 
described  as  well-meaning,  and  as  "no 
man’s  enemy  but  their  own."  Yet 
Goethe  and  George  Eliot  warn  us  with 
persistent  iteration  that  by  characters 
such  as  this  the  best  lives  are  wasted. 
One  thoughtless  moment  of  Arthur  Don- 
nithorne  brings  ruin  and  death  to  Hetty. 
Tito  sinks  by  slow  gradations  of  easy 
selfishness  into  a  villain  and  a  murderer. 
Edward,  in  the  Wahl verwandschaf ten  of 
Goethe,  ruins  characters  far  nobler  than 
his  own.  Werther  is  of  the  same  type, 
but  the  glamour  of  the  artist  has  endowed 
with  such  attractiveness  that  he  rather 
invited  imitators  than  gave  a  warning. 
George  Eliot  did  not  intend  her  novels 
to  wear  a  robe  of  sombre  melancholy. 
Nothing  was  more  foreign  to  her  than 
the  belief  that  most  lives  must  be  fail¬ 
ures  ;  no  feeling  would  she  less  have  de¬ 
sired  to  generate  than  despair  of  good 
and  distrust  of  effort.  Her  personal  in¬ 
fluence  was  stimulating  ;  to  many  souls 
she  was  a  prophetess,  inspiring  them 
with  hope  for  the  struggle  of  life,  order¬ 
ing  their  careers,  marshalling  their 
forces,  making  them  see  the  honor  of  a 
humble  task  and  an  obscure  function. 
Her  voice  was  like  that  of  a  great  cap¬ 
tain  which  cheers  not  only  those  who  are 
in  the  forefront  of  the  conflict,  but  those 
who,  set  to  guard  the  women  and  the 
stuff,  hear  the  roar  of  warfare  from  afar. 
There  lay  undoubtedly  a  deep  gloom  in 
the  recesses  of  her  own  nature,  and  this 
dark  background  may  have  appeared  in 
her  writings  in  spite  of  herself.  She 
once  said  to  a  friend  with  deep  solemnity 
that  she  regarded  it  a  wrong  and  misery 
that  she  ever  had  been  bom.  But  her 
self-command  would  have  crushed  this 
pessimism  had  she  supposed  that  could 
have  injuriously  affected  others. 

She  was  also  profoundly  conscious  of 
the  little  thought  and  value  which  many 
people  set  on  life,  how  little  they  esti¬ 
mate  the  result  of  their  actions  in  them¬ 
selves  and  others.  She  feared  that  this 
was  encouraged  by  the  current  theology, 
which  looked  only  to  future  retribution, 
to  reward  and  punishment  in  a  heaven 
and  hell  external  to  ourselves,  to  a  future 
state  where  all  mistakes  and  accidents  of 


this  life  would  be  comfortably  set  right. 
Let  us  think  more  of  this  life,  she  would 
say  ;  here  is  heaven  and  hell  enough  for 
us.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  a  future  life  ;  this  life  we 
do  know,  and  by  care  and  watchfulness 
we  may  repress  its  evil  and  increase  its 
good.  To  inculcate  the  importance  of 
every  action  of  our  lives,  whether  as 
affecting  the  lives  of  others,  or  by  the 
invincible  force  of  habit  determining 
our  own,  the  momentous  issues  of  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  slowly 
build  up  the  human  character,  and 
which,  long  concealed  from  all  eyes, 
suddenly  leap 

“  Let  thy  chief  terror  be  of  thine  own  soul : 
There,  ’mid  the  throng  of  hurrying  desires 
That  trample  o’er  the  dead  to  seize  their 
spoil 

Lurks  vengeance,  footless,  irresistible 
As  exhalation  laden  with  slow  death  ; 

And  o’er  the  fairest  troop  of  captured  joys 
Bieathes  pallid  pestilence.” 

out  in  the  light  of  unexpected  action, 
was  the  kernel  of  her  moral  teaching. 

If  the*lives  of  Dorothea,  of  Maggie 
Tulliver,  of  Romola,  are  failures  it  is 
not  because  George  Eliot  wishes  to  teach 
that  most  lives  are  and  must  be  failures, 
but  because  she  believes  that  such  fail¬ 
ures  are  preventible,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  prevent  them  as  far  as  possible. 
We  cannot  ourselves  have  high  destinies 
or  momentous  influence  ;  but  are  we 
not  surrounded  by  those  who  have  or 
might  have  ?  do  we  not  by  our  narrow¬ 
ness,  by  our  selfishness  or  our  careless 
thoughtlessness,  spoil  lives  created  for 
the  noblest  purpose  f 

I  know  what  I  have  said  to  be  true 
from  repeated  conversations  with  her  on 
this  topic.  I  remember,  one  summer 
afternoon  in  Windsor  Park,  when  a  very 
young  man,  I  found  myself  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  alone  with  her,  and  ventured  to 
pour  into  her  ears  the  difficulties  which 
were  then  assailing  roe,  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  demands  of  the  life  of  self¬ 
culture  and  the  life  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  is  the  common  malady  of  youth¬ 
ful  minds,  or  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  She  turned  upon  me  with 
the  eager  glance  of  a  prophetess  and 
said,  "  I  know  all  you  mean,  I  have  felt 
it  all  myself and  then  followed  a  flood 
of  eloquence  upon  the  purpose  of  life, 
and  the  necessities  of  soci^  effort,  and 
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the  nobilitjr  of  humble  duties,  which  trust  that  I  have  said  nothing  to  imply 
from  that  moment  put  an  end  to  my  un*  that  the  tendency  of  George  Eliot's 
rest  and  laid  the  germs  of  content.  I  teaching  was  toward  unbelief  or  indiffer- 
remember  also  a  dinner  party  at  Cam-  ence.  Her  nature  was  intensely  religious, 
bridge,  where  she  discoursed  with  ear-  she  had  been  brought  up  in  surround- 
nest  self-abandonment  into  my  private  ings  of  the  moat  earnest  piety,  even  if 
ear  of  the  solemnities  of  this  life,  and  accompanied  by  a  narrow  dogmatism, 
the  danger  of  always  grasping  at  a  life  The  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  her  na- 
beyond.  But  this  train  of  thought  is  ture  would  have  forbidden  her  to  write 
the  keynote  of  the  earliest  of  her  pub*  a  word  which  could  have  weakened  the 
lished  essays,  the  review  of  Young’s  faith  of  a  single  believing  soul.  I  once 
Ni/^ht  Thoughts,  or,  as  she  calls  it,  heard  George  Lewes  urging  her  to  de- 
WorldUtuss  and  other  worldliness.  dare  herself,  to  take  a  side  in  religious 

Young,  she  says  in  this,  has  no  con*  thought,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conflict 
ception  of  religion  as  anything  else  than  against  current  belief,  for  which  so  many 
egoism  turned  heavenward.  Religion,  were  bearing  unpopularity  and  ostra- 
he  tells  us,  is  '*  ambition,  pleasure,  and  cism.  She  refused  and  appealed  to  me. 
the  love  of  gain,  directed  toward  the  joys  It  was,  if  I  remember  right,  between  the 
of  the  future  life  instead  of  the  present,  publication  of  Afiddlemarch  and  Der^ 
He  never  changes  his  level  so  as  to  see  onda.  Why  should  she  hurt  the  num- 
beyond  the  region  of  mere  selfishness,  bers  who  loved  and  trusted  her  through 
Virtue  with  Young  must  always  squint  her  writings  ?  Why,  if  she  deeply  sym- 
— must  never  look  straight  toward  the  pathized  with  their  faith,  even  if  she 
immediate  object  of  emotion  and  effect,  had  ceased  to  hold  it,  should  she  carry 
Thus,  if  a  man  risks  perishing  in  the  the  weapons  of  scorn  and  refutation 
snow  himself  rather  than  forsake  a  weak-  against  the  host  of  ideas  which  were  bred 
er  comrade,  he  must  do  this  either  be-  of  purity  and  virtue  ?  The  first  thing 
cause  his  hopes  and  fears  are  directed  to  to  teach,  she  once  wrote  to  me,  is  rev* 
another  world,  or  because  he  desires  to  erence,  reverence  for  the  hard-won  be- 
applaud  himself  afterward.”  On  the  liefs  of  many  struggling  ages  ?  The  an¬ 
other  hand,  George  Eliot  says,  “  I  am  swer  to  her  husband’s  appeal  was  given 
just  and  honest,  not  because  I  expect  to  in  Deronda,  a  book  in  which  there  is 
live  in  another  world,  but  because  hav*  not  a  word  of  reproach  against  the  most 
ing  felt  the  pain  of  injustice  and  dishon*  childlike  faith,  but  where  the  great  mys- 
esty  toward  myself,  I  have  a  fellow  feel-  teries  of  revelation  from  which  Chris- 
ingwith  other  men  who  would  suffer  the  tianity  derives  its  origin  are  held  up  to 
same  pains  if  I  were  unjust  or  dishonest  admiration,  preserved  throughout  the 
toward  them.  Why  should  I  give  my  centuries  by  the  joint  guardianship  of 
neighbor  short  weight  in  this  world  be-  obedience  and  race, 
cause  there  is  not  another  world  in  which  This,  then,  I  take  to  be  the  key-note 
I  should  have  nothing  to  weigh  out  to  of  George  Eliot’s  art — to  paint  the  lives 
him  ?  lam  honest  because  I  don’ t  like  of  those  she  saw  about  her,  to  describe 
to  inflict  evil  on  others  in  this  life,  not  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  successes 
because  I  am  afraid  of  evil  to  myself  in  and  failures,  and  by  insisting  on  the 
another.  It  is  a  pang  to  me  to  witness  deep  importance  of  this  world  to  teach 
the  suffering  of  a  fellow-being,  and  I  us  to  hinder  as  little  as  possible  the  good 
feel  his  suffering  the  more  because  he  is  which  is  burgeoning  around  us.  This, 
mortal,  because  his  life  is  so  short,  and  I  say,  is  the  germ  ;  but  how  did  this 
I  would  have  it,  if  possible,  filled  with  art  develop  ?  She  died  in  the  fulness  of 
happiness,  and  not  misery.  In  some  her  powers.  There  is  no  failure  in  grasp 
minds  the  deep  pathos  lying  in  the  of  intellect  or  cunning  of  style.  Gwen- 
tbought  of  human  mortality — that  we  are  dolen  is  as  complicated  and  difficult  a 
here  for  a  little  while  and  then  vanish  character  as  she  ever  painted.  Is  it  not 
away  ;  that  this  earthly  life  is  one  that  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  the  matu- 
is  given  to  our  loved  ones,  and  to  our  rity  of  her  mind  and  the  height  of  her  in- 
many  suffering  fellow-men — lies  nearer  fluence  she  would  in  writing  Deronda 
the  fountains  of  moral  emotion  than  the  have  braced  herself  to  a  supreme  effort, 
conception  of  extended  existence.”  I  have  nerved  herself  to  satisfy  the  claims 
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of  the  highest  art,  and  to  soar  with  no 
common  or  slender  pinion  beyond  the 
Aonian  mount  ? 

We  have  said  that  from  the  first  she 
sought  for  inspiration  in  the  |joys  and 
sorrows  of  ordinary  people.  But  what 
are  their  joys  and  sorrows  ?  The  com¬ 
monest  passions  we  know  are  love  and 
revenge.  They  beat  in  the  breast  of 
every  savage,  nay,  of  every  brute. 
Heine’s  old  song,  “  She  was  lovable, 
and  he  loved  her  ;  He  was  not  lovable, 
and  she  loved  him  not”  is  chanted  in 
various  cadences  every  moment  of  our 
lives.  What  are  the  motives  of  the  most 
famous  tragedies  ?  In  the  Agamemnon 
of  y^schylus  a  soldier  comes  home  from 
the  wars.  In  his  ten  years’  absence — an 
epoch  of  no  regular  posts  or  telegraphs 
— his  wife  has  formed  another  attach¬ 
ment.  When  he  arrives  she  receives  him 
kindly,  invites  him  to  take  a  warm  bath, 
envelops  him  in  a  complicated  bathing- 
towel,  and  cuts  him  down  with  a  hatchet. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  killed  his  daughter 
some  years  before,  and  has  brought 
home  with  him  a  lovely  waiting-maid,  of 
whom  her  mistress  might  be  jealous. 
But  these  are  only  excuses,  the  plot  has 
been  long  arranged.  Clytemnestradoes 
not  'intend  to  desert  her  paramour 
iEgisthus  for  her  husband  Agamemnon. 
It  is  an  affair  of  every  day  ;  we  may  read 
it  any  week  in  the  police  news,  or  hear 
of  it  in  the  purlieus  of  our  great  cities. 
If  the  plot  does  not  always  end  in  a  mur¬ 
der,  it  is  because  Agamemnon  is  often 
content  to  solace  himself  with  Cassan¬ 
dra.  Again,  in  the  Medea,  an  adven¬ 
turous  traveller  in  unknown  and  distant 
lands  takes  to  himself  a  wife  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  She  was  very  useful  to  him  with 
the  natives,  and  doubtless  threw  herself 
at  his  head.  She  was  a  hasty,  ill-tem¬ 
pered  woman,  not  like  a  European,  and 
given  to  magic  arts.  The  traveller  re¬ 
turns  rich  and  famous  ;  the  beautiful 
princess  of  the  wealthiest  city  in  the 
world  falls  in  love  with  him  and  marries 
him.  The  datk-haired  stranger  rages 
like  a  mad  woman.  She  poisons  her 
rival  and  kills  her  two  children  to  re¬ 
venge  herself  on  their  father.  In  Eng- 
.  land  she  would  be  tried  for  murder,  and 
very  often  is.  In  Greece  she  happily 
escaped  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  winged 
dragons,  the  prototype  of  the  railway, 
the  steamboat,  and,  the  balloon.  Again, 


in  Faust,  the  action  of  deepest  interest, 
although  the  Germans  call  it  an  episode, 
is  the  ruin  of  Gretchen.  A  simple  girl 
dazzled  by  splendid  gifts  and  promises, 
absorbed  by  a  personality  more  radiant 
than  any  of  which  she  had  dreamed, 
falls,  repents,  kills  her  mother  and  her 
child.  “Yet  everything  that  drove  me 
on  was  goodness  and  was  love  alone.” 
What  is  this  but  the  story  of  Hetty — a 
story  to  which  everv  one  of  us  could 
find  a  parallel?  “  Sie  war  die  erste 
nicht”  (”  She  was  not  the  first”)  says 
Mephisto,  to  the  despairing  Faust,  nor 
unhappily  was  she  the  last.  It  is  the 
very  simplicity  of  the  pathos,  its  appeal 
to  universal  experience  which  gives  the 
story  of  Margaret  its  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  men.  Read  or  acted,  spoken  or  sung, 
treated  by  Spohr,  Gounod,  Berlioz  or 
Boito,  it  draws  tears  from  men  and 
women  of  every  country. 

But  is  art  never  to  rise  beyond  these 
simple  passions  ?  A  complex  civilization 
may  produce  great  criminals,  but  it  is 
also  the  parent  of  acts  of  heroism  which 
are  less  likely  to  be  found  in  a  simpler 
society.  A  statesman  is  filled  from 
earliest  youth  with  the  idea  of  creating 
a  country,  of  realizing  what  generations 
of  dreaming  patriots  have  yearned  for 
during  centuries  of  waiting.  He  trains 
himself  in  silence  for  his  task,  he  dares 
not  whisper  his  purpose  for  fear  it  should 
be  thwarted,  he  learns  by  patient  self- 
command  how  to  restrain  himself  at  the 
moment  when  action  is  tempting  but 
may  be  dangerous.  He  has  the  flash  of 
the  eagle’s  eye  which  tells  him  when  to 
take  the  tiger  spring  ;  he  dies  prema¬ 
turely,  worn  out  with  labor,  but  his 
work  is  accomplished  and  lives  after  him. 
A  philosopher  conceives  in  boyhood  the 
outlines  of  a  great  constructive  system, 
he  knows  that  it  will  take  a  lifetime  to 
work  out,  and  he  willingly  gives  his  life 
to  the  cause.  There  is  a  hre  of  heroism 
in  the  conception,  in  the  first  beginning, 
which  needs  no  patience  to  sustain  it, 
but  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  are  needed  for  the  prolonged  per¬ 
sistence  of  weeks,  months,  and  years. 
Are  not  these  actions  as  truly  heroic  as 
any  scene  which  struts  the  stage  in  all 
the  pomp  of  circumstance  ?  Is  not  the 
devotion  to  an  ideal  as  true  a  passion  as 
the  wooing  of  a  village  maiden  ?  Is  not 
the  great  traveller  and  discoverer  as  true 
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a  hero  as  the  great  conqueror  ?  May  not 
Livingstone  stand  by  the  side  of  Alex¬ 
ander  ?  And  surely  these  modern  pas¬ 
sions  have  their  tragic  catastrophes  no 
less  than  their  simple  antitypes.  What 
can  be  more  tragic  than  the  fate  of  Gor¬ 
don,  falling  at  the  moment  when  suc¬ 
cess  seemed  certain  ?  He  was,  if  you 
like,  a  martyr  to  duty,  to  military  obedi¬ 
ence,  but  also  to  that  love  of  the  weak 
and  oppressed,  to  that  hatred  of  slavery 
which  could  not  exist  in  a  barbaric  na¬ 
ture. 

Napoleon,  who  ofifers  in  his  powerful 
and  complex  personality  many  grand 
subjects  for  art,  saw  this  clearly.  In  a 
conversation  with  the  Comte  de  S6gu, 
he  complained  that  |>octs  showed  no  en¬ 
terprise  in  drawing  from  the  rich  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  the  grandeur  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  supplied  to  them.  *'  What,” 
he  said,  ”  can  be  more  tragic  than  the 
struggle  in  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  pow- 
eiful  ruler  when  he  is  called  upon  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  he  shall  do  something 
which  he  knows  to  be  essential,  and  to 
be  just,  but  which  bears  an  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tyranny  and  hardship,  and 
will  cover  his  name  with  ignominy  ?” 
This  was  his  view  of  the  execution  of 
the  Due  d’Enghien.  Art  can  deal  easily 
enough  with  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
young  prince,  treacherously  seized,  har¬ 
ried  to  the  capital,  shot  on  a  gray  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortress.  Such  a 
scene  can  be  easily  described  so  as  to 
touch  all  hearts.  ”  More  tragic,”  Na¬ 
poleon  said,  ”  more  worthy  of  the  high¬ 
est  art,  is  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  who  feels  all  the  pathos  with 
which  men  will  invest  his  victim,  and 
the  ignominy  which  they  will  heap  upon 
himself,  and  yet  chooses  wisdom  and 
reprobation  instead  of  weakness  and  ap¬ 
plause  Y’  Who  among  us  has  not  wept 
over  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ? — yet  we 
have  no  tears  for  Elizabeth  or  Burleigh. 
A  friend  of  mine,  an  ardent  Liberal,  once 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  Cromwell^  ,in 
which  all  our  sympathy  was  to  be  evoked 
for  that  great  man.  We  who  read  it  dis¬ 
covered  that  all  the  pathos  had  been 
given  to  Charles  1.  and  we  would  will¬ 
ingly  have  condemned  Cromwell  to  the 
fate  of  his  victim.  The  artist,  we  al¬ 
low,  should  describe  what  he  sees  and 
what  he  knows  ;  the  subjects  with  which 
he  is  habitually  in  contact.  But  are  our 
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most  intimate  friends  Clytemnestras  or 
Medeas  ?  and  if  there  is  even  in  the  best 
men  a  strain  of  lower  nature,  are  we  to 
fix  our  eyes  on  that,  and  not  on  those 
qualities  which  give  value  to  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  our  friend  ?  Such,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  was  the  development  of  George 
Eliot’s  art.  She  always  described  those 
whom  she  knew.  But  Milly  Barton, 
sweet  and  touching  as  she  is,  appealing 
to  all  hearts,  is  not  a  Dorothea  or  a 
Romola.  Milly,  propped  up  by  pillows 
in  the  early  morning  mending  her  chil¬ 
dren's  stockings  is  a  far  simpler  charac¬ 
ter  than  Romola,  full  of  ancient  learn¬ 
ing  and  enthusiasm,  casting  herself  upon 
the  guidance  of  Savonarola.  In  all  these 
types  there  is  a  progression.  We  ate 
taught  to  feel  that  the  highest  forms  of 
heroism  ate  still  with  us  and  among  us 
if  we  would  but  recognize  them.  Doro¬ 
thea,  she  tells  us,  was  a  modern  St. 
Theresa.  Fedalma,  the  Spanish  gypsy, 
who  sacrifices  everything  for  her  race, 
was  suggested,  she  informs  us,  by  Ti¬ 
tian’s  picture  of  the  youthful  Virgin, 
conscious  that  she  carried  in  her  bosom 
the  destinies  of  the  world. 

But  art  in  attempting  to  describe  these 
higher  passions  has  great  difficulties  to 
deal  with.  It  must  appeal  to  a  smaller 
audience.  Many  more  are  touched  by 
a  simple  tale  of  every-day  experience 
than  by  complicated  struggles  of  mind 
or  character.  So  a  sweet-toned  ballad 
will  always  have  more  to  listen  to  it  than 
a  quartette  of  Beethoven,  although  the 
last  may  contain  a  hundredfold  mote 
melody  and  be  destined  to  live  long  after 
the  ballad  is  forgotten.  The  analogy  of 
music  might  be  pressed  more  closely. 
There  is  scarcely  a  masterpiece  of  music 
of  the  highest  rank  which  was  not  at  the 
time  of  its  production  condemned  as 
complicated,  artificial,  unmelodious,  and 
unintelligible.  Mozart’s  great  quartettes 
were  returned  by  the  engraver  as  so  full 
of  mistakes  that  they  could  not  be  print¬ 
ed.  The  best  works  of  Beethoven  were 
not  performed  till  forty  years  after  his 
death.  Some  of  the  best  works  of  Bach 
have  never  been  performed  at  all.  M uch 
of  the  popularity  of  Handel  is  due  to 
his  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  ;  • 
and  we  were  recently  told  by  a  great 
critic  that  a  capital  defect  in  Shakespeare 
is  his  fondness  for  obvious  characters. 

Another  great  difficulty  with  those  who 
49 
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attempt  to  extend  the  domain  of  art  lies 
in  the  poverty  of  language.  The  Ian* 
guageof  ordinary  passion  is  well  known  ; 
it  is  ready  to  our  hand,  and  strikes  di* 
rectly  to  our  hearts.  The  death  scene 
of  Milly  Barton,  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Faust  and  Margaret,  are  expressed 
in  the  simplest  words  and  produce  their 
full  effects.  The  moment  this  domain 
is  left  the  instrument  fails.  We  have  no 
simple  vocabulary  in  which  we  can  paint 
the  inspiration  of  Dorothea,  the  long- 
drawn  yearning  of  Mordecai,  the  chivid* 
rous  self-devotion  of  Deronda,  or  even 
the  artistic  conscience  of  Klesmer.  If  we 
merely  describe  or  analyze  we  cease  to 
be  passionate  ;  if  we  would  be  passion¬ 
ate  we  must  borrow  the  language  of  pas¬ 
sion,  but  we  must  transmute  its  mean¬ 
ing.  We  must  change  it  so  as  to  apply 
not  to  bodies,  but  to  souls,  not  to  real¬ 
ities  but  to  abstractions.  We  can  no 
longer  speak  with  forcible  directness,  we 
must  use  metaphor,  and  metaphor  kills. 

In  this  we  shall  find  an  extenuation 
and  an  excuse  for  one  of  the  chief  trans¬ 
gressions  with  which  George  Eliot  has 
been  charged.  Her  husband,  it  is  said, 
had  a  baneful  influence  over  her.  Ab¬ 
sorbed  in  science  he  led  her  away  from 
art,  her  language  becomes  more  and 
more  unintelligible  ;  we  find  long  peri¬ 
odic  sentences,  far-fetched  allusions, 
recondite  terms,  scientific  analogies,  till 
what  ought  to  be  a  novel  reads  like  a 
paper  at  the  British  Association.  The 
charge  against  Lewes  is  unfair.  Her 
very  first  published  essay  begins  with  a 
scientific  metaphor.  To  study  men  as 
a  branch  of  natural  history  was  the  in¬ 
herent  tendency  of  her  mind.  But  as 
her  characters  became  more  complex, 
and  their  struggles  more  subtle,  they  can 
only  be  made  intelligible  at  all  by  meta¬ 
phor.  Scientific  metaphor  was  the  best 
and  truest  instrument  at  her  hand,  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  she  wielded  it  with 
extraordinary  power  and  success. 

If  the  development  of  George  Eliot's 
art  led  her  to  place  before  us  complex 
characters,  stirred  by  passions  which  are 
not  familiar  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  the 
development  of  Goethe’s  art  led  him  into 
a  similar  although  a  slightly  divergent 
path.  His  earliest  works  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  their  preciseness  and  direct¬ 
ness.  In  the  Sorrows  of  Werther  the 
intractable  German  tongue  is  made  to 


speak  with  a  melodious  softness  un¬ 
known  to  any  language,  since  the  Greek 
of  Plato.  The  style  is  simple  and  easy. 
Werther  pours  out  his  complaint  with 
childish  naive//.  In  the  more  tragic 
parts  the  pathos  is  produced  by  the 
means  nearest  at  hand.  The  description 
of  Werther’ s  death  and  funeral  is  a  mere 
transcript  of  Kestner’s  letter  describing 
the  death  and  funeral  of  the  young  Je¬ 
rusalem  who  was  Werther *8  prototype. 
In  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  we  see  the 
same  qualities  applied  to  the  portrayal 
of  a  massive  character.  In  this  play  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  are  recklessly 
disregarded,  the  scene  shifts  from  one 
spot  to  another  to  the  despair  of  stage- 
managers.  The  characters  speak  in 
short,  pithy  sentences,  they  come  on 
without  preparation,  they  say  a  few 
words  and  are  off  again.  Let  me  give 
a  specimen  from  the  fifth  act.  in  the  very 
agony  of  the  climax.  The  scene  lies  in 
the  courtyard  of  an  inn.  The  previous 
scene  has  shown  us  the  judges  of  the 
secret  tribunal  meeting  in  a  narrow, 
gloomy  vault.  The  next  scene  will  show 
us  Goetz  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  in  the 
tower  of  his  castle  at  Heilbronn.  Here 
we  have  Maria  and  her  page  hastening 
to  her  brother  Goetz  ;  and  this  is  what 
they  say  \  M.  "  The  horses  have  rested 
enough,  we  will  away,  Lerse."  L. 
**  Stay  till  morning  ;  the  night  is  too 
wild.”  M.  “  Lerse,  I  have  no  rest  till 
I  have  seen  my  brother.  Let  us  away. 
The  weather  becomes  clearer  ;  we  may 
expect  a  fine  day.”  L.  “As  you 
please."  That  is  all.  Yet  every  word 
carries  with  it  the  sense  of  hurried,  anx¬ 
ious  flight.  So  in  the  first  part  of  Faust, 
the  more  dramatic  parts,  and  those 
probably  which  were  earliest  composed, 
have  the  same  qualities — they  are  the 
quintessence  of  dramatic  simplicity  and 
force.  Yet  what  did  De  Quincey,  the 
great  English  critic,  tell  us  about  Goethe 
about  fifty  years  ago  ?  He  says  that  his 
reputation  is  founded  on  his  obscurity, 
and  that  it  cannot  last  Goethe  had  the 
art,  even  the  cunning,  to  write  unintel¬ 
ligibly,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
readers  as  to  what  he  meant  As  long 
as  there  is  something  to  find  out  he  is 
studied  ;  when  everything  is  cleared  up, 
and  it  is  known  either  what  he  means,  or 
that  he  has  no  meaning,  he  will  be  read 
no  more. 
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But  what  produced  this  change  ?  what 
transmuted  the  clear,  sharp  language  of 
the  gifted  boy  into  the  obscure  and 
dreamy  dialect  of  the  mature  man  ? 
Why  did  the  author  of  the  first  part  of 
Faust  ever  write  a  second  part  ?  It  was 
because  he  strove  after  the  development 
of  art ;  because  he  wished  to  apply  it  to 
worthier  subjects.  Werther  is  a  foolish, 
sentimental  youth  who  shoots  himself 
because  he  cannot  gratify  a  hopeless 
passion.  Goetz  is  a  simple  knight  of 
the  middle  ages,  rough  and  rugged  as 
the  ashlar  of  his  castle  walls.  These 
characters  spoke  to  Goethe’s  generation 
as  the  style  speaks  to  us  still :  one  was 
typical  of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  which  was  passing  away,  the  other 
of  the  new-born  strength  of  awakened 
Germany.  But  compare  them  with 
Faust.  Here,  in  the  less  dramatic  and 
more  philosophical  parts,  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  our 
own  day.  The  opening  soliloquy,  the 
struggle  of  Faust  with  the  temptation  of 
his  lower  nature,  his  dialogues  with 
Wagner  and  with  Mephisto,  are  all  mod¬ 
ern.  They  appeal  to  us  as  if  they  were 
written  yesterday.  And  yet  they  are 
very  obscure.  The  language  is  difficult 
in  German,  unintelligble  in  a  translation. 
And  if  this  is  the  case  even  in  the  early 
Faust,  what  shall  we  say  of  Goethe's 
later  writings,  of  the  second  part  of 
Wilhelm  Meister,  of  Pandora,  of  the 
Xenien,  the  proverbs,  the  Wcst-ostliche 
Divan,  the  second  part  of  Faust  ? 

The  German  language  has  a  power, 
which  English  does  not  possess,  of  lend¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  correct  expression  of  the 
most  complicated  abstract  ideas.  Its 
malleability,  its  comprehensiveness,  the 
ease  with  which  its  component  parts  can 
be  thrown  together  and  kneaded  into 
new  shapes  at  the  will  of  the  writer, 
makes  it  an  unrivalled  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  a  man  of  genius.  If  Goethe 
wished  to  exhibit  recondite  passions,  he 
need  not,  like  George  Eliot,  have  re¬ 
course  to  metaphor,  he  could  extend  the 
compass  of  his  own  language  at  his  will. 
If  he  tried,  what  George  Eliot  did  not 
attempt,  to  deal  with  the  universal  in¬ 
stead  of  the  particular,  to  say  things 
true  for  all  time  instead  of  for  his  time, 
applicable  to  all  men  and  not  to  one 
man,  dealing  sometimes  with  all  nature 
or  with  the  whole  universe,  again  the 


material  was  ready  for  him.  He  had  a 
speech  which  would  obey  his  most  soar¬ 
ing  fancies  even  as  the  Greek  language 
lends  itself  to  the  wild  imaginings  of  the 
Alexandrian  Platonists.  Goethe  used 
this  liberty  to  the  utmost.  He  who  had 
taught  German  to  speak  with  limpid 
music  in  Werther  and  with  rugged  force 
in  Goetz,  preferred  in  the  maturity  of 
his  might  to  utter  abstractions  of  which 
few  discerned  the  meaning,  and  which 
many  declared  to  have  no  meaning. 
Yet  they  are  becoming  current  coin  to 
our  generation.  The  second  part  of 
Faust  is  acted  in  many  a  German  city, 
and  the  press  of  Germany  teems  with 
cheap  editions  of  its  great  poet,  not  with 
his  masterpiece  only,  but  with  every¬ 
thing  he  ever  wrote,  his  scientific  treat¬ 
ises  included. 

I  may  now  come  back  to  the  question 
with  which  I  began.  VVhich  of  George 
Eliot’s  novels  do  we  like  best  ?  If  I 
have  at  all  carried  my  readers  with  me 
in  my  reasoning,  they  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  a  gradual  progression 
from  first  to  last,  that  during  her  twenty- 
five  years  of  literary  production  she  was 
ever  conceiving  deeper  views  of  the 
problem  of  life,  and  was  filled  with  a 
stronger  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of 
her  mission.  She  strove  more  and  more 
to  grasp  the  difficulties  of  complex  char¬ 
acters  such  as  she  met  in  the  course  of 
her  London  life,  and  such  as  she  learned 
to  have  more  sympathy  for  ;  to  express 
not  only  their  appearance  and  their 
manners,  but  the  very  inmost  secrets 
and  battles  of  their  hearts.  In  one  of 
her  essays  there  is  a  criticism  of  Dickens, 
which  has  been  but  little  noticed.  She 
says,  "  We  have  one  great  novelist  who 
is  gifted  with  the  utmost  power  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  external  traits  of  our  town 
population  ;  and  if  he  could  give  us 
their  psychological  character,  their  con¬ 
ceptions  of  life,  and  their  emotions  with 
the  same  truth  as  their  dress  and  man¬ 
ners,  his  books  would  be  the  greatest 
contribution  art  has  ever  made  to  the 
awakening  of  social  sympathies.  But 
while  he  can  copy  Mrs.  Plornish’s  col¬ 
loquial  style  with  the  delicate  accuracy 
of  a  true  picture,  while  there  is  the  same 
startling  inspiration  in  his  description 
of  the  gestures  and  phrases  of  '  Boots  ’ 
as  in  the  speeches  of  Shakespeare’s 
mobs  and  numskulls,  he  scarcely  ever 
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passes  from  the  humorous  and  external 
to  the  emotional  and  the  tragic  without 
becoming  as  transcendent  in  his  unreal¬ 
ity  as  he  was  a  moment  before  in  his 
artistic  truthfulness."  George  Eliot 
never  failed  to  deal  with  the  inner  nature 
of  her  characters.  But  what  a  chasm 
there  is  between  her  first  story  and  her 
last  !  In  the  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Amos  Barton  there  are  but  few 
characters,  and  those  of  the  humblest 
kind.  An  underbred  clergyman  of  very 
ordinary  appearance  and  capacity,  a 
loving  wife  and  mother,  a  countess  who 
has  been  a  governess,  her  brother  a  re¬ 
tired  tradesman,  a  sympathetic  neighbor, 
an  outspoken  country  servant,  make  up 
the  whole  of  the  dramatis  persona. 
Others  are  indicated  with  marvellous 
truth,  but  they  hardly  enter  into  the 
action.  They  are  all  simple  characters, 
such  as  may  be  met  with  any  day  in  any 
country  town.  Compared  with  this 
Deronda  assumes  the  proportions  of  an 
epic  poem.  It  is  of  great  length,  and 
the  plot  is  of  rare  complexity.  There 
are  episodes  which  might  be  detached 
from  the  main  action.  The  simplest 
characters,  the  Gascoignes  and  the 
Meyricks  have  a  touch  of  rareness  and 
elevation,  whereas  the  main  actors  are 
played  upon  by  the  stormiest  passion 
which  can  influence  humanity  in  these 
modem  days.  How  complicated  is  the 
character  of  Gwendolen — how  difficult 
to  grasp,  her  feet  on  the  well-known 
ground  of  vanity  and  ambitious  selfish¬ 
ness,  yet  endowed  with  a  nature  which 
led  her  at  once  to  acknowledge  the  sn- 
premacy  of  Deronda,  and  yield  herself 
to  his  guidance.  Myra,  a  tender  plant 
reared  among  the  worst  surroundings, 
charming  Deronda  as  the  pearl  of 
womanhood,  yet  in  her  despair  tempted 
to  suicide  as  Gwendolen  was  to  murder  ; 
Mordecai,  the  embodiment  of  a  strange 
religion,  his  frail  life  at  once  consum^ 
and  sustained  by  an  absorbing  yearning  ; 
Deronda,  far  different,  indeed,  to  the 
ordinary  product  of  a  public  school  or 
a  university,  yet  so  like  nature  that  his 
drototype  has  often  been  recognized  ; 
Klesmer,  the  embodiment  of  German 


culture,  so  little  sympathetic  to  English¬ 
men  ;  Deronda’ s  mother,  so  powerfully 
drawn,  a  fiery  nature  well  fitted  for  the 
weird  fortunes  of  her  youth  ;  Sir  Hector, 
now  the  trusted  man  of  common  sense, 
with  the  romance  of  his  young  life 
buried  deep  beneath  its  ashes  : — all  these 
characters,  created,  not  only  in  their 
external  appearance,  but  in  their  inmost 
souls,  and  woven  together  in  an  intricacy 
of  plot  which  is  the  true  representation 
of  real  life,  such  as  few  authors  have 
the  courage  to  describe,  just  as  few 
painters  dare  to  paint  with  realistic  ac¬ 
curacy  the  true  colors  of  a  glowing  sun¬ 
set. 

This,  as  it  is  the  sum  and  glory  of 
George  Eliot’s  art,  is  also  one  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  our  literature. 
But  it  is  not  a  book  which  he  who  runs 
may  read,  and  it  may  be  better  under- 
sto^  fifty  years  hence  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  It  deals  with  persons  and 
problems  which  are  only  possible  in  a 
highly  civilized  society,  and  become 
more  common  as  civilization  advances. 
Literature  began  with  Homer,  with  strife 
and  battles,  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
semi-savage  tribes.  Human  nature  is 
there,  but  human  nature  in  germ,  the 
Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age  are  with  us 
still ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  South 
Africa  and  the  Soudan  ;  we  have  spent 
several  millions  in  killing  them  with 
Remington  rifles  and  Gatling  guns. 
But  you  will  not  find  among  them  a 
Faust,  a  Wilhelm  Meister,  a  Deronda, 
or  a  Gwendolen.  Living  art  must  deal 
with  the  circumstances  which  environ  it, 
with  the  deepest  problems  of  advanced 
humanity,  not  only  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  common  to  all  human  beings. 
To  do  this  well  and  worthily  is  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  the  highest  genius,  and  it  was 
to  this  stupendous  task  that  two  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  this  century  set  them¬ 
selves  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers. 
The  attempt  to  compass  this,  perhaps 
the  partial  failure,  will  link  together  in¬ 
dissolubly  for  future  ages  the  names  of 
Goethe  and  George  Eliot.  — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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THE  TYNESIDE  WIDOW. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

There’s  tnony  a  man  loves  land  and  life, 

Loves  life  and  land  and  fee ; 

And  mony  a  man  loves  fair  women, 

But  never  a  man  loves  me,  my  love. 

But  never  a  man  loves  me. 

O  weel  and  weel  for  a’  lovers, 

I  wot  weel  may  they  be; 

And  weel  and  weel  for  a’  fair  maidens. 

But  aye  mair  woe  for  me,  my  love. 

But  aye  mair  woe  for  me. 

O  weel  be  wi’  you,  ye  sma’  flowers, 

Ye  flowers  and  every  tree; 

And  weel  be  wi’  you,  a’  birdies. 

But  teen  and  tears  wi’  me,  my  love. 

But  teen  and  tears  wi’  me. 

O  weel  be  yours,  my  three  brethren. 

And  ever  weel  be  ye; 

Wi’  deeds  for  doing  and  loves  for  wooing. 

But  never  *a  love  for  me,  my  love. 

But  never  a  love  for  me. 

And  weel  be  yours,  my  seven  sisters. 

And  good  love-days  to  see. 

And  long  life  days  and  true  lovers. 

But  never  a  day  for  me,  my  love, 

But  never  a  day  for  me. 

Good  times  wi’  you,  ye  bauld  riders. 

By  the  hieland  and  the  lee ; 

And  by  the  leeland  and  by  the  hieland 
It’s  weary  times  wi’  me,  my  love, 

It’s  weary  times  wi’  me. 

Good  days  wi’  you,  ye  good  sailors, 

Sail  in  and  out  the  sea ; 

And  by  the  beaches  and  by  the  reaches 
It’s  heavy  days  wi’  me,  my  love, 

It’s  heavy  days  wi’  me. 

I  had  his  kiss  upon  my  mouth. 

His  bairn  upon  my  knee; 

I  would  my  soul  and  body  were  twain. 

And  the  bairn  and  the  kiss  wi'  me,  my  love. 
And  the  bairn  and  the  kiss  wi’  me. 

The  bairn  down  in  the  mools,  my  dear, 

O  saft  and  saft  sleeps  she; 

I  would  the  mools  were  ower  my  head. 

And  the  young  bairn  fast  wi’  me,  my  love. 
And  the  young  bairn  fast  wi’  me. 
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The  father  under  the  faem,  my  dear, 

O  sound  and  sound  lies  he; 

I  would  the  faem  were  ower  my  face, 

And  the  father  lay  by  me,  my  love, 

And  the  father  lay  by  me. 

I  would  the  faem  were  ower  my  face. 

Or  the  mools  on  my  ee-bree ; 

And  waking  time  with  a*  lovers. 

But  sleeping  time  wi’  me,  my  love, 

But  sleeping  time  wi’  me. 

I  would  the  mools  were  meat  in  my  mouth. 

The  saut  faem  in  my  ee ; 

And  the  land-worm  and  the  water-worm 
To  feed  £u’  sweet  on  me,  my  love. 

To  feed  fu’  sweet  on  me. 

My  life  is  sealed  with  a  seal  of  love. 

And  locked  with  love  for  a  key ; 

And  I  lie  wrang  and  I  wake  lang. 

But  ye  tak’  nae  thought  for  me,  my  love. 

But  ye  tak’  nae  thought  for  me. 

We  were  weel  fain  of  love,  my  dear, 

O  fain  and  fain  were  we; 

It  was  weel  with  a’  the  weary  world. 

But  O,  sae  weel  wi’  me,  my  love, 

But  O,  sae  weel  wi’  me. 

We  were  nane  ower  mony  to  sleep,  my  dear, 

I  wot  we  were  but  three; 

And  never  a  bed  in  the  weary  world 

For  my  bairn  and  my  dear  and  me,  my  love. 

For  my  bairn  and  my  dear  and  me. 

— Fortnightly  Review, 


THE  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON. 
BY  SIDNEY  E.  LEE. 


The  name  of  the  Admirable  Crichton 
it  in  everybody's  mouth.  Leading  arti* 
clei  make  free  with  it.  It  is  the  title  of 
one  of  Harrison  Ainsworth’s  historical 
novels.  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  introduces 
it  repeatedly  into  his  comic  operas. 
Those  who  are  learned  in  such  things 
will  know,  too,  that  Dr.  Johnson — no 
indifferent  biographer — wrote  of  Crich¬ 
ton  in  the  Adventurer^  and  that  Patrick 
Fraser  Tytler,  a  cautious  Scottish  his¬ 
torian,  devoted  a  moderate-sized  volume 
to  the  subject  some  seventy  years  ago. 
Yet  the  conscientious  biographer  must 
not  rest  satisfied.  A .  scholarly  history 


of  Crichton’s  world-wide  reputation  has 
yet  to  be  written.  Statements  are  made 
by  Tytler  which  will  not  bear  critical 
examination.  There  is  evidence  extant 
which  Tytler  did  not  study.  Crichton’s 
own  writings  in  the  Grenville  Library  of 
the  British  Museum  neither  Tytler  nor 
any  later  writer  has  made  it  his  business 
to  inspect  The  latter  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  mystery.  Not  only  do  they  fail 
to  supply  confirmation  of  Crichton’s 
traditional  fame  :  they  raise  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  most  romantic  incidents 
in  Tytler’ s  story — incidents  which,  if 
they  do  not  make  Crichton  admirable. 
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at  least  make  him  interesting — have  any 
foundation  in  fact  at  all.  Crucial  dates 
and  exploits  have  to  be  surrendered,  and 
the  whole  fabric  is  in  confusion.  In 
face  of  the  crumbling  ruin  an  ingenious 
mythologist  might  be  tempted  to  resolve 
Crichton  into  a  sun-myth  or  a  survival 
of  savage  worship.  How  did  the  ques¬ 
tionable  information,  we  ask  ourselves, 
grow  into  the  circumstantial  shape  in 
which  it  carried  conviction  to  many  ap¬ 
parently  sagacious  judgments  ?  The  rid¬ 
dle  is  not  to  be  guessed  off-hand.  The 
Muse  of  historical  research  draws  her 
followers  into  tortuous  roads  before  she 
delivers  her  message.  And  to  learn  the 
truth  about  the  Admirable  Crichton  we 
must  pursue  her  over  some  very  rough 
and  remote  ground. 

Scotchmen  take  a  vague  kind  of  per¬ 
sonal  pride  in  Crichton,  and  that  he  was  a 
scion  of  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  born 
in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
beyond  question.  It  is  equally  true  that 
his  reputation  for  miraculous  versatility, 
though  wholly  displayed  abroad,  has 
been  mainly  built  up  by  Scottish  writ¬ 
ers.  England  has  naturalized  him  ;  but, 
excepting  Dr.  Johnson  and  Pennant,  we 
know  of  no  Englishman  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  seriously  about  his  life.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  learn  something  of  those  who 
have  disseminated  the  received  account 
of  his  exploits  before  submitting  his 
career  to  rigorous  tests.  A  Venetian, 
in  whose  society  Crichton  spent  much  of 
his  short  manhood,  was  the  first  to 
launch  his  fame  in  print.  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the 
Aldine  press,  is  the  author  of  the  only 
strictly  contemporary  history  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Scot's  achievements.  Crichton 
himself  was  clearly  responsible  for  much 
of  the  information  which  Aldus  pub¬ 
lished.  It  will  be  matter  for  discussion 
how  far  Crichton  availed  himself  of  the 
wonted  license  of  the  autobiographer, 
and  how  far  Aldus  himself  was  a  lover 
of  truth,  but  Aldus's  notices,  alone 
among  the  authorities  for  Crichton’s 
biography,  are  the  outcome  of  personal 
observation.  Later  writers  in  Scotland 
and  Germany  who  follow  Aldus  within 
sixty  years,  and  tell  us  occasionally  more 
than  Aldus  knew,  are  witnesses  at  second 
or  third  hand,  and  no  literary  court  of 
justice  would  pay  them  much  respect 
until  they  had  b^n  sharply  cross-ex¬ 


amined.  Aldus  wrote  in  Latin  and 
Italian ;  his  immediate  successors  in 
Latin.  It  was  not  till  he  had  been  dead 
nearly  seventy  years  that  Crichton  blos¬ 
somed  out  in  the  English  language  into 
a  popular  miracle.  This  semblance  he 
first  assumed  in  the  pages  of  afar-famed 
Scotchman,  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  of 
Cromarty. 

Sir  Thomas  will  live  in  English  litera¬ 
ture  as  the  translator  of  Rabelais.  Rab¬ 
elais  and  he  had  much  in  common,  and 
his  style  of  thought  and  language  is  Ra¬ 
belaisian,  whether  or  no  he  is  translat¬ 
ing  his  master’s  book.  A  circuitous 
route  led  him  to  Crichton’s  biography. 
He  was  a  stanch  royalist,  and  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  (Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1651),  whence  he  had  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  In  exile  he  bethought 
him  how  to  vindicate  the  ^ood  name  of 
his  outraged  cause  and  nation.  A  pane¬ 
gyric  on  the  distinguished  Scots  of  his 
own  or  earlier  generation  suggested  it¬ 
self  to  him  as  a  practical  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign.  Urquhart  was  not  sure  when 
Crichton  lived,  and  was  obviously  ig¬ 
norant  of  what  had  been  written  about 
him,  but  he  knew  by  hearsay  of  his  rep¬ 
utation,  and  seized  on  that  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  the  Scottish  genius  could 
compass.  Urquhart  knew  his  Rabelais 
and  was  an  admirer  of  Pantagruel  and 
Panurge.  To  ascribe  to  a  real  Scotch¬ 
man  some  of  the  exploits  of  these  wor¬ 
thies  was  a  task  that  suited  his  eccentric 
literary  bent  He  succeeded  admirably. 
Panurge  and  Pantagruel  had  silenced  in 
public  disputations  all  the  learning  of 
the  Parisian  College  of  Navarre.  So 
did  Crichton  in  Urquhart’s  serio  comic 
narrative.  Panurge  was  master  of  a 
dozen  tongues,  and  was  free  and  easy 
in  his  gallantries.  So  was  Urquhart’s 
Crichton.  By  the  veracious  knight  of 
Cromarty  Crichton  was  christened  the 
Admirable,  and  all  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  have  adopted  the  epithet.  With 
what  impudent  facility  Urquhart  could 
invent  history  we  know  from  his  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  family  pedigree,  which 
he  traced  in  detail  from  before  the 
Flood.  The  hero  of  Mr.  Rider  Hag¬ 
gard’s  romance  of  "She”  was  not  of 
more  antique  descent  ;  and  here,  again, 
Urquhart  was  merely  repeating  an  ex¬ 
ploit  of  his  hero  Pantagruel.  The  title 
of  the  volume,  which  has  long  been  a 
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locus  classicus  amon^  Crichton's  biog¬ 
raphers  and  is  eccentrically  prefaced  by 
suggestions  for  a  universal  language, 
runs  : 

EKIKTBAAATPON  or  the  Discovery  of  a 
roost  exquisite  Jewel  more  precious  than  Dia- 
roonds  enclosed  in  Gold,  the  like  whereof  was 
never  seen  in  any  age.  Found  in  the  kennel 
of  Worcester  Streets  the  Day  after  the  Fight 
and  six  before  the  auturonal  Equinox  ;  Anno 
1651.  Serving  in  this  place  to  frontal  a  Vindi* 
cation  of  the  Honor  of  Scotland.  From  that 
infamy  whereunto  the  rigid  Presbyterian  party 
of  that  nation  out  of  their  covetousness  and 
ambition  most  dissemblediy  hath  involved  it. 

This  compound  of  gravity  and  ob¬ 
scenity — “  a  greater  curiosity  than 
Crichton  was,"  in  the  words  of  Horace 
Walpole — has  been  adopted  seriously  in 
whole  or  part  by  all  who  have  since 
written  about  Crichton. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Crich¬ 
ton  appeared  in  both  his  Aldine  and 
Urquhartian  glory  in  Dr.  Mackenzie’s 
popular  collection  of  Scottish  biog¬ 
raphies.  To  prove  Crichton’s  claim  to 
his  Rabelaisian  reputation  references 
were  made  in  footnotes  to  ancient  folios, 
but  these  proved  mere  delusions,  not 
always  of  a  very  innocent  order.  Scotch¬ 
men  came  quickly  to  regard  Crichton  as 
a  national  hero,  and  Mackenzie’s  Me¬ 
moir  sold  largely  as  a  threepenny  chap- 
book,  issued  in  Aberdeen  about  1760. 
It  was  dramatized  at  Edinburgh  in  1802. 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  out  Mackenzie's 
notice  from  hearsay  for  the  Adventurer, 
and  Pennant  printed  it  as  his  own  in  his 
"  Tour  in  Scotland."  Toward  the  end 
of  last  century  Dr.  Kippis  sought,  in  a 
diffuse  essay  in  the  "  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,’’  to  strip  the  story  of  its  extrava¬ 
gances  ;  and  he  was  followed  in  18 lo 
by  the  Rev.  John  Black,  of  Colyton,  the 
biographer  of  Tasso,  who  brought  more 
thoroughgoing  scepticism  to  bear  upon 
it.  In  i8ig  Tytler  strove  to  erect  a 
bulwark  against  this  destructive  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  guise  of  a  strictly  historical 
essay,  and,  in  spite  of  some  shrewd 
comments  appended  by  Harrison  Ains¬ 
worth  to  his  well-known  novel,  Tytler's 
version  still  holds  the  held. 

Crichton’s  early  life  presents  no  diffi¬ 
culties  and  few  attractions.  His  father, 
Robert  Crichton  of  Eliock,  Dumfrin- 
shire,  was  a  serious  lawyer,  who  from 
1562  to  1581  shared  with  another  the 
office  of  lord  advocate,  and  in  1581 


became  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  Aldus,  repeating  what  the  Admir¬ 
able  Crichton  told  him,  insisted  that 
the  father  was  a  very  great  man  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  most  eager  of  all  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  orthodox  Catholic  faith  and 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  We  learn, 
too,  from  the  same  source,  that  he  com¬ 
manded  at  Langside— that  miserable  en¬ 
gagement  which  finally  drove  Mary  from 
Gotland  But  all  this  is  mere  fiction. 
The  Admirable  Scot  obviously  thought 
it  wiser  to  represent  his  father  as  a  man 
of  war  than  as  the  man  of  law,  in  which 
guise  history  alone  recognizes  him,  and, 
whatever  his  devotion  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  we  know  that  he  served  under 
James  VI.  Thrice  he  led  a  wife  to  the 
altar,  and  his  first  child  by  his  first  wife 
(Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stew¬ 
art  of  Beath)  was  James  Crichton  sur- 
named  the  Admirable.  Crichton  let 
Aldus  know  that  he  was  descended,  on 
his  mother’s  side,  from  Scottish  kings, 
"  the  oldest  Christian  kings  of  Europe, 
who  never  submitted  to  Rome.’’  Ac¬ 
commodating  genealogists  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  pretension  in  a  remote  de¬ 
gree,  but  Dempster,  a  generous  Scottish 
biographer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  did  not  usually  allow  any  scrupu¬ 
lous  love  of  truth  to  temper  his  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  characterized 
the  whole  assertion  of  royal  descent  as 
a  monstrous  lie.  A  second  son  of  the 
lord  advocate,  by  Elizabeth  Stewart, 
named  Robert,  was  of  very  turbulent 
temperament,  and  must  have  interfered 
with  the  tranquillity  of  his  elder  brother’s 
childhood. 

James  Crichton  was  born  at  Eliock 
on  August  20,  1560.  These  dates  rest 
on  Aldus’s  testimony.  In  1570  he  en¬ 
tered  (according  to  the  registers)  St. 
Salvator’s  College  at  St.  Andrews,  when 
he  was  only  ten.  This  was  not  an  un¬ 
usual  age  at  which  to  inaugurate  a  uni¬ 
versity  career  in  those  days,  and  no  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  Crichton’s  precocity  is  to 
be  deduced  from  it.  A  distinguished 
contemporary.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Earl 
of  Essex,  was  little  more  than  nine  and 
a  half  when  he  went  into  residence  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Whatever 
profession  Crichton’s  father  designed  for 
him,  it  was  clear  that  he  wished  him  in 
private  life  to  rank  as  a  Scottish  laird. 
A  kinsman  of  Advocate  Crichton  was 
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bishop  of  Dunkeld.  He  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  retaining  his  see  amid  the 
changes  with  which  the  Presbyterians 
menaced  the  episcopal  establishment, 
and  while  anticipating  a  forcible  divorce 
between  his  see  and  its  landed  estates, 
bethought  him  of  no  better  plan  of 
meeting  his  difficulties  than  of  handing 
over  the  episcopal  property  of  Cluny, 
in  Perthshire,  to  his  cousin  the  lawyer. 
In  1562  the  deed  of  alienation  was 
signed.  Four  years  later  the  advocate 
obtained  a  surer  hold  on  the  estate  by 
extorting  from  the  bishop  a  charter  en¬ 
tailing  it  on  his  son  James.  This  docu¬ 
ment.  still  extant  at  Cluny,  now  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  is  the 
earliest  written  testimony  to  Crichton’s 
existence.  Subsequently  the  bishop  re¬ 
gretted  his  generosity,  and  sought  to  re¬ 
claim  his  gift  But  his  kinsman  stood 
firm  and  asserted  his  rights.  In  t576, 
however,  a  compromise  was  agreed  on, 
with  James’s  assent.  Certain  privileges 
were  yielded  to  the  donor’s  successor  in 
the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  char¬ 
ter  embodying  the  grant  b^ars  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.  The 
boy  of  sixteen  wrote  a  large  round  hand 
when  he  signed  himself  here  **  Mr.  James 
Creichtone,”  and  traced  the  only  words 
which  are  still  accessible  in  his  hand¬ 
writing.  Like  the  document  of  1566, 
this,  too,  is  still  at  Cluny.* 

Crichton  proceeded  B.A.  on  March 
20,  1574,  and  M.A.  in  1575.  Retold 
Aldus  that  his  tutors,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  the  day,  were  Buchanan, 
Hepburn,  Robertson,  and  Rutherford. 
Little  is  known  of  the  three  last.  But 
Buchanan's  name  is  great  enough  in 
itself  to  confer  some  distinction  on  his 
pupil.  There  are,  indeed,  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  the 
careers  of  Crichton  and  Buchanan  as  to 
suggest  the  theory  that  the  former  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  imitating  the  latter’s 
exploits.  Buchanan,  for  two  thirds  of 
his  long  life  of  seventy-six  years,  was 
wandering  about  Europe,  holding  pro¬ 
fessorships  at  the  chief  universities  of 
France  and  Portugal.  His  Latin  verses 
and  Latin  tragedies  were  the  theme  of 
eulogies  by  all  the  best-known  conti- 

*  The  late  James  Stuart  first  examined  the 
Crichton  papers  at  Cluny  in  1855,  and  described 
them  in  the  Proceedingt  of  tkt  Antiquaritt  0/ 
St0tland  (1855),  sol.  ii. 


nental  scholars  ;  they  impressed  the  elder 
Scaliger,  and  Milton  admired  them. 

"  Hu  jus  saeculi  poetarum  facile  prin- 
ceps”  was  the  title  conferred  on  Bu¬ 
chanan  by  foreigners,  and  he  is  similarly 
described  in  the  register  of  St.  Andrews, 
when  he  became  principal  of  St  Leon¬ 
ard’s.  His  political  career  and  his 
tuition  of  J  ames  VI. ,  with  whom  Crich¬ 
ton  claimed  to  have  studied  under  him, 
are  important  features  in  the  history  of 
sixteenth -century  Scotland.  His  liter¬ 
ary  accomplishments,  which  drew  upon 
him  the  admiring  gaze  of  all  Europe, 
are  alone  important  here,  and  they  may 
well  have  fired  the  ambition  of  a  preco¬ 
cious  pupil.  When  all  is  told,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Crichton  is  not  positively 
known  to  have  rivalled  Buchanan’s 
achievements.* 

It  is  after  Crichton  completed  his 
education  that  the  biographer’s  difficul¬ 
ties  begin.  That  he  left  Scotland  when 
nearly  seventeen,  and  never  returned,  is 
provable.  He  told  Aldus  that  a  family 
quarrel  over  politics  drove  him  from 
home.  His  ardor  for  the  Catholic  relig¬ 
ion,  he  said,  offended  his  father,  who 
yielded  conscientious  scruples  to  main¬ 
tain  his  hold  on  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
Many  Scottish  fugitives  told  the  same 
tale  of  their  parents  and  themselves. 
Crichton’s  father  has  not  left  us  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  case.  It  was  the  fashion  of 
the  age  for  a  young  man  to  spend  his 
youth  abroad,  and  Crichton  may  have 
merely  been  following  the  ordinary  cus¬ 
tom  when  he  left  home.  That  he  should 
first  visit  Paris  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  general  practice.  Buchanan 
took  the  same  route.  Scotland  and 
France  were  intimately  connected  by 
political  ties,  and  very  many  Scottish 
youths  either  entered  the  French  uni¬ 
versities,  or  were  allowed  opportunities 
of  seeing  service  in  the  French  army. 
Crichtoris  modern  biographers  insist 
that  he  attempted  both  careers.  Aldus 
merely  tells  us  that  he  was  for  two  years 
a  French  soldier,  and  John  Johnstone, 
Crichton’s  Scottish  panegyrist  of  1603^ 
wrote  vaguely,  “  Gallia  pectus  excolit,’' 
which  may  best  be  interpreted  as 
“  France  schools  his  spirit.”  More  we 
do  not  positively  know.  But  the  slen- 

*  See  Dr.  vEneas  Mackay’i  admirable  article 
on  George  Buchanan  in  Dietiomary  of  Naiumal 
Biogrofky. 
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derness  of  the  ttustworlhy  evidence  in* 
vited  invention,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart  filled  the  gap  with  the  following 
story  ; 

No  sooner  had  Crichton  arrived  in 
Paris  than  he  affixed  placards  in  all 
conspicuous  places,  challenging  the 
learned  to  dispute  with  him  publicly  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks  in  the  College  of 
Navarre.  He  offered  for  discussion 
"  any  science,  liberal  art,  discipline  or 
faculty,  practical  or  theoretic,  not  ex¬ 
cluding  the  theological  and  jurispruden¬ 
tial  habits.”  The  answers  were  to  be 
rendered  in  any  one  of  the  twelve  lan¬ 
guages  in  either  verse  or  prose,  at  the 
will  of  the  disputant.  While  awaiting 
the  appointed  day,  the  admirable  Scot 
proved  his  prowess  in  hawking,  hunting, 
and  all  other  athletic  sports,  besides 
charming  ladies'  ears  with  his  profi¬ 
ciency  as  a  singer  and  lutenist.  In  the 
public  discussion,  Crichton,  amid  the 
applause  of  a  crowded  audience  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  professors,  vanquished  all  his 
challengers.  Next  day,  ”  to  refresh  his 
brains,*^  he  tried  his  skill  in  a  touma* 
ment  at  the  Louvre,  and  came  off  vic¬ 
torious. 

These  incidents  have  been  recklessly 
amplified  in  Ainsworth’s  romance,  but 
all  rests  on  Urquhart's  shadowy  testi¬ 
mony. 

The  general  resemblance  between 
Crichton  s  public  disputation  and  the 
conference  of  Panurge  and  Thaumast, 
which  Rabelais  also  placed  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Navarre,  did  not  rouse  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  Urquhart's  successors.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  not  only  repeated  Urquhart,  but 
asserted  that  he  had  the  story  of  the 
disputation  on  the  evidence  of  an  eye¬ 
witness.  An  eminent  French  lawyer, 
one  Stephen  Pasquier,  according  to 
Mackenzie,  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and 
was  collecting  examples  of  precocity  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Paris  for  his  book  ''  Recher- 
ches  de  la  France.”  Alas,  that  no 
penal  code  has  ever  constituted  bio¬ 
graphical  misrepresentations  capital  of¬ 
fences  !  What  are  Pasquier' s  words  on 
which  Mackenzie  bases  so  much  ?  They 
are  to  the  following  effect : 

There  came  to  the  College  of  Navarre  a 
young  man  of  twenty  yean  of  age  who  was 
perfectly  well-seen  in  all  the  sciences,  as  the 
most  learned  masters  of  the  university  acknowl¬ 
edged.  In  vocal  and  instrumental  music  none 


could  equal  him.  In  all  military  feats  he  was 
most  expert,  and  could  play  with  the  sword  so 
dexterously  with  both  his  hands,  that  no  man 
could  fight  him.  When  he  saw  his  enemy  and 
antagonist,  he  would  throw  himself  upon  him 
at  one  jump  of  twenty  or  twenty-four  feet  dis¬ 
tance.  He  was  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  disputed 
with  us  in  the  schools  of  the  college  in  medi¬ 
cine,  the  civil  and  common  law  and  theology  ; 
and  although  we  were  above  fifty  in  number, 
besides  above  3,000  that  were  present,  so  point¬ 
edly  and  learnedly  he  answered  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  proposed  to  him,  that  none 
but  they  who  were  present  can  believe  it.  He 
spake  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other 
languages  most  politely.  He  was  likewise  a 
most  excellent  horseman  ;  and  truly,  if  a*  man 
should  live  too  years  without  eating,  drinking, 
or  sleeping,  he  could  not  attain  to  this  man  s 
knowledge,  which  struck  us  with  a  panic  fear  ; 
for  he  knew  more  than  human  nature  can  well 
bear,  for  in  learning  none  could  compete  with 
him.  He  was  thought  to  be  Antichrist. 

Pasquier  gives  the  versatile  prodigy 
no  name.  So  far  from  stating  that  he 
witnessed  his  performances  or  learned 
of  them  from  one  who  did,  he  tells  us 
that  he  transcribed  the  episode  from  a 
manuscript  occasionally  used  by  him, 
and  that  he  put  the  story  before  his 
readers  in  its  simplicity,  so  that  they 
might  be  the  more  inclined  to  trust  it. 
But — and  this  is  the  point  which  Mac¬ 
kenzie  coolly  omitted  to  mention — the 
date  of  the  manuscript  Pasquier  states 
to  be  1445  !  Another  authority,  Tri- 
themius  of  Spanheim,  a  Latin  biographer 
who  died  in  1516,  also  tells  the  story  of 
Pasquier’ s  hero,  and  supplies  his  name 
— Ferdinand  of  Cordova — a  Spaniard 
who  died  nearly  a  century  before  Crich¬ 
ton  was  born.  A  French  poet,  Chaste- 
lain,  similarly  rehearsed  Ferdinand’s  ex¬ 
ploits  while  Charles  VII.,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  our  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI., 
was  King  of  France.  It  thus  grows 
plain  that  Crichton’s  Parisian  achieve¬ 
ments  are  a  curiously  apocryphal  com¬ 
pound  ;  the  ingredients  are  Urquhart’s 
reminiscences  of  Rabelais  and  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Spanish  scholar  at  Paris 
who  reached  Paris  at  least  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years  before  Crichton. 
It  is  desirable  to  sweep  such  fables  out 
of  our  path. 

Like  most  English  and  Scottish  youths 
on  the  grand  tour,  Crichton,  when  he 
left  France  (f.^.  the  French  army),  made 
his  way  to  Italy.  His  first  resting-place 
has  been  matter  of  controversy,  but  in 
the  presence  of  an  address  which  Crich- 
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ton  presented  to  the  Doge  and  Senate 
of  Genoa,  and  published  in  1579  in  that 
city,  there'  can  be  no  doubt  that  Genoa 
was  his  earliest  Italian  home.  It  is  a 
curious  irony  of  fate  that  has  concealed 
this  address,  like  almost  all  Crichton’s 
own  handiwork,  from  the  notice  of  all 
who  have  exhibited  any  interest  in  his 
history.*  The  pamphlet,  which  is  in 
Latin,  is  entitled  “  The  Speech  of 
James  Crichton,  the  Scotchman,  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  Senate  on  July  i  at  the 
election  of  the  Moderators  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Genoa.”  f  The  dedication, 
dated  ”  Genoa,  July  13,  1579,”  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Doge,  Giovanni  Baptista 
Gentili.  Many  a  Scottish  or  English 
sixth-form  boy  could  write  Latin  prose 
as  well  as  Crichton  wrote  here.  His 
self-conhdence  in  addressing  a  long 
string  of  commonplaces,  couched  in 
commonplace  language,  to  a  bench  of 
reverend  seniors,  is  alone  remarkable. 
The  youth  refers  to  his  hard  work  as  a 
student,  and  to  his  courteous  reception 
at  Genoa.  “  What  more  gracious  or 
illustrious  privilege  could  be  conceded,” 
he  justly  inquires,  ”  to  a  wanderer  and 
stranger,  to  a  Scotchman  sprung  from 
the  ends  of  Britain,  than  the  task  of 
speaking,  on  the  threshold  of  his  arrival, 
of  your  Republic  before  this  illustrious 
tribunal  ?”  Eulogy  on  civic  life,  con¬ 
ventional  praise  of  the  lawgivers  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  a  feeble  sneer  at  Mahomet,  and 
a  complimentary  description  of  the  free 
elective  constitution  of  Genoa,  fill  out 
the  dozen  pages  of  the  printed  tract. 
Crichton  hints  incidentally  that  some  en¬ 
vious  persons  did  not  express  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  his  oration,  which  is  the 
sole  record  of  his  visit  to  Genoa. 

In  1580  he  made  his  appearance  at 
Venice.  Literary  society  flourished 
there,  and  scholars  of  all  nationalities 
could  count  on  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
Aldine  press  still  maintained  its  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  Aldus  Manutius,  grandson  of 
the  founder,  nominally  presided  over  its 
fortunes.  But  Aldus  was  better  known 
as  a  leader  of  literary  society  than  as  a 


*  A  unique  copy  is  in  the  Grenvilie  Library 
of  the  British  Museum. 

t  For  the  fuli  Latin  tities  of  Crichton’s 
works  and  other  bibiiographical  detaiis,  see  the 
articie  on  the  subject  by  the  present  writer  in 
the  Dictumary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  ziiU 


printer  and  publisher.  He  was  only 
thirty-five  years  old  when  Crichton  came 
to  know  him,  and  yet  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  had  been  an  author.  His 
”  Eleganze  della  Lingua  Toscana  e  La¬ 
tina”  was  issued  in  1557,  when  he  was 
twelve,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  he 
edited  Sallust.  Amiability  rarely  ac¬ 
companies  precocity,  yet  Aldus’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  rival  scholars  displayed  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  making  himself  agreeable  which 
has  had  few  parallels  before  or  since. 
If  the  dedications  to  his  friends  which 
prefaced  his  various  books  and  reprints 
are  to  be  taken  seriously — and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  open  to  discussion— none  of 
Aldus’s  friends  could  by  any  chance 
think  so  well  of  themselves  as  he  thought 
of  them.  Every  fly-leaf  which  divides 
one  treatise  from  another  in  his  great 
folio  edition  of  Cicero  (1579-83)  is  filled 
with  high-flown  panegyrics  in  Ciceronian 
Latin  on  this  or  that  acquaintance,  na¬ 
tive  or  foreign.  All,  apparently,  that 
he  expected  in  return  for  his  copious 
praises  was  an  occasional  ode  in  honor 
of  himself.  When  his  interest  was  once 
excited  in  any  newcomer  to  Venice,  his 
faith  in  him  knew,  for  the  time  being, 
no  bounds,  and  any  hint  that  his  con¬ 
fidence  was  misplaced  he  treated  as  a 
personal  affront. 

No  sooner  had  Crichton  arrived  in 
Venice  than  he  made  a  bold  bid  for  the 
influential  scholar’s  patronage.  He 
offered  him  “  the  Poem  of  James  Crich¬ 
ton,  the  Scotchman,  addressed  to  Aldus 
Manutius  on  his  approach  to  the  far- 
famed  city  of  Venice.”  Here  Crichton 
affects  in  Virgilian  hexameters  to  lament 
by  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  his  divorce 
from  the  Muses,  when  a  Naiad  rises 
from  the  sea  to  give  him  this  advice  : 

Non  te  divi  divisque  parentibus  orti 
AUi  fama  latet,  totum  diiiusa  per  orbem  .  .  . 
Hunc  pete. 

The  peoples  of  Asia,  the  savage  Canta¬ 
brian,  the  dark  colored  Indian,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  are 
all,  according  to  Crichton,  familiar  with 
the  learned  printer’s  great  name.  Apol¬ 
lo,  Hermes,  and  Pallas  Minerva  rank 
themselves  below  him.  The  fairest  of 
the  Nymphs  hover  about  the  Venetian 
coasts,  and  are  ready,  the  writer  sug¬ 
gests,  to  receive  a  stranger  there.  Fi¬ 
nally,  Crichton’s  joy  at  meeting  the  re- 
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novrned  Aldus  finds  expression  in  a  brief 
ode.  The  two  poems  freely  plagiarize 
Virgil  and  Horace,  and  show  nothing 
more  than  passable  facility — such  facility 
as  Milton  certainly  surpassed.  'But 
Aldus’s  taste  in  panegyric  was  satisfied, 
and  he  found  an  incongruous  place  for 
Crichton’s  poems  in  a  note  to  his  edition 
of  Cicero.  They  were  also  published 
separately  at  the  Venetian  press  of  the 
brothers  Guerra,  and  the  author  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  best  society  of  Venice. 
Severe  critics  hinted,  however,  to 
Aldus’s  annoyance,  that  Crichton’s  la- 
tin  ity  was  harsh  and  inelegant. 

Crichton’s  reputation  must  stand  or 
fail  by  his  exploits  at  Venice.  Of  them 
alone  have  we  strictly  contemporary  ac¬ 
counts.  The  critical  value  attaching  to 
these  accounts  will  be  matter  for  discus¬ 
sion,  but  it  is  necessary  first  to  know 
what  they  reveal.  In  a  show-case  at  the 
British  Museum  is  exhibited  a  thin  sheet 
of  printed  paper  whose  market  value  ex¬ 
cels  its  weight  in  gold.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
bill,  dated  in  1580,  and  printed  by  the 
brothers  Guerra,  cataloguing  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  admirable  Scot,  and 
announcing  his  temporary  retirement 
from  Venice  in  order  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  great  public  disputation.  Literary 
forgeries  are  not  uncommon  means  of 
meeting  biographical  dilemmas,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  technical  details 
to  suggest  fraud  here.  In  English  the 
document  runs  thus  : 

The  Scotchman  called  James  Crichton  com¬ 
pleted  his  twentieth  year  on  the  19th  of  August 
last  He  has  a  mole  above  his  right  eye.  He 
speaks  ten  languages  :  Latin  and  It^ian  ex¬ 
cellently  ;  Greek,  and  can  make  epigrams  ; 
Chaldean,  Spanish,  French,  Flemish,  English, 
Scotch,  and  he  understands  German.  He  has 
command  of  philosophy,  theology,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  astrology,  and  holds  all  calcula¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  before  to-day  false  ; 
he  has  frequently  disputed  about  philosophy 
and  theology  In  Uiis  city  with  men  of  worth  to 
the  amazement  of  alL  He  has  a  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Kabbalah,  and  such  a  memory  that 
be  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  forget ;  every 
speech  be  hears  he  recites  word  for  word.  He 
improvises  Latin  verses  in  all  metres  and  on  all 
subjects  ;  he  can  repeat  them  backward,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  last  word  of  the  verse  ;  he 
makes  them  impromptu  and  elegant.  He 
speaks  profoundly  about  matters  of  state.  Of 
most  beautiful  appearance,  a  wonderfully  fin¬ 
ished  courtier,  and  of  most  charming  address. 
A  soldier  from  top  to  toe,  he  has  spent  ten  years 
in  France  in  the  war,  bearing  a  very  honorable 
charge  ;  be  leaps  and  dances  excellently.  He 


fences,  shoulders  all  sorts  of  arms,  and  has 
shown  his  skill  here  ;  he  is  a  horseman  and 
matchless  jotuter.  Of  noble  blood  through  his 
royal  mother,  a  Stuart.  He  has  disputed  with 
Greeks  on  the  subject  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  great  applause,  and  with 
abundance  of  authorities  from  Greek  and  Latin 
doctors  and  councils,  as  he  does  when  he  treats 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  having  all  Aris¬ 
totle  and  its  commentators  at  bis  fingers’  ends, 
and  reciting  lines,  not  to  say  whole  pages,  in 
Greek.  He  knows  all  St.  Thomas  and  Scotus, 
the  Thomists  and  Scotists  by  heart,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  them  on  both  sides,  as  be  has  done  with 
success  many  times.  He  never  speaks  on  any 
subject  except  that  propounded  by  another. 
The  Prince  and  Signory  wanted  to  hear  him, 
and  they  were  amazed.  His  serene  highness 
honored  him  with  a  present.  In  fine,  he  is  a 
prodigy  of  prodigies,  such  that  some  people, 
seeing  such  capacity  concentrated  in  a  single 
human  form,  and  that  very  well  proportioned 
and  far  from  melancholy,  make  strange  tales. 
Now  he  has  betaken  himself  away  to  the  coun¬ 
try  to  work  out  two  thousand  conclusions  in 
all  arts,  which  he  wishes  to  uphold  in  Venice, 
in  the  church  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  within  two 
months,  but  be  cannot  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
persons  who  desire  to  hear  him  every  day  and 
his  own  studies  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  the  fullest  account  of  Crich¬ 
ton’s  accomplishments  penned  in  his 
lifetime.  It  sounds  on  a  first  reading 
like  the  advertisement  of  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  tradesman  or  theatrical  manager,  but 
its  authorship  is  for  the  present  of  greater 
moment  than  its  internal  character,  and 
that  is  easily  traceable  to  the  impression¬ 
able  Aldus.  In  1581  Aldus  reissued  it, 
with  very  slight  alterations,  as  his  own 
composition,  at  his  own  press.  He  en¬ 
titled  it,  ”  Relatione  delle  Qvalit^  di 
Jacomo  de  Crettone  fatta  da  Aldo  Man- 
utio,”  and  dedicated  it  to  a  Venetian 
nobleman,  the  Duke  di  Sora.  It  reap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  form  in  1583.*  Al¬ 
dus’s  reputation  was  too  high  to  allow 
him  to  twice  put  his  name  to  another 
man’s  work,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
question  his  responsibility.  The  chro¬ 
nology  is  unaltered  in  the  three  issues, 
but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  Crichton’s  re¬ 
tirement  to  prepare  for  his  stupendous 
disputation,  which  all  announce,  took 
place  in  1580.  In  the  same  year  the 
youth  was  described  as  “  most  learned 
and  famous”  above  four  Latin  lines, 
conveying  extravagant  compliments, 
which  he  contributed  to  a  new  collection 


*  Copies  of  both  reissues,  which  escaped 
T)rtler's  notice,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
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of  poems  by  a  fashionable  versifier  of 
Venice,  Erasmo  di  Valveione.* 

Aldus’s  testimony  was  again  placed 
before  the  Venetian  public  in  a  slightly 
different  shape  late  in  1581,  To  Crich¬ 
ton  he  dedicated  his  edition  of  Cicero’s 
**  Paradoxa,”  and  there  he  eulogized 
with  his  unwieldy  rhetoric  not  only 
Crichton’s  personal  beauty  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  but  his  native  land,  the 
Crichton  and  Stuart  families,  his  father, 
and  his  tutors.  Admiring  crowds,  he 
tells  us,  followed  the  admirable  youth 
about  Venice,  like  the  Athenian  con¬ 
course  which  met  Plato  on  his  return 
from  Sicily. 

In  this  dedicatory  epistle  Aldus  de¬ 
scribes  in  considerable  detail  a  visit 
which  Crichton  paid  to  Padua  in  March, 
1581.  Apparently,  the  Scot  had  suf¬ 
fered  five  months’  illness  before  he  was 
advised  by  his  friends  to  try  a  change 
of  scene.  At  Padua  he  carried  letters 
of  recommendation  to  Aloysius  Cor¬ 
nelius,  a  well-known  patron  of  letters. 
Cornelius,  at  Crichton’s  request,  invited 
all  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
town  to  meet  him.  On  their  arrival  the 
adventurous  youth  welcomed  them  with 
a  poem  in  praise  of  Padua.  He  after¬ 
ward  refuted,  in  a  six  hours*  discussion, 
all  the  errors  of  Aristotle  and  his  com¬ 
mentators,  and  concluded  the  day’s  en¬ 
tertainment  by  improvising  a  poem  in 
praise  of  ignorance.  Another  day  a  dis¬ 
putation  was  announced  at  the  house  of 
the  Bishop  of  Padua.  Crichton  was 
surpassing  himself  in  daily  conferences, 
but  the  meeting  fell  through,  and  envi¬ 
ous  persons  were  at  hand  to  denounce 
him  as  a  charlatan.  In  reply  to  these 
attacks  he  issued  this  advertisement : 

In  order  that  James  Crichton,  the  Scotchman, 
may  show  his  undying  gratitude  to  those  per¬ 
sons  of  transcendent  virtue  and  true  nobility 
of  soul  who  are  wont  to  think  favorably  of 
lovers  of  virtue,  and  in  order  that  he  may  de¬ 
prive  profligate  and  abandoned  men  of  all  op¬ 
portunity  of  boasting  hereafter,  he  will  refute 
the  almost  numberless  errors  of  Aristotle,  and 
of  all  Latin  philosophers,  whether  on  questions 
of  metaphysics  or  theology,  as  well  as  the 
dreams  of  some  professors  of  mathematics,  and 
he  will  answer  objections. 

He  freely  offers  opportunity  of  disputation 
in  all  sciences,  whether  taught  in  public  or  only 
attempted  by  very  learned  men,  and  he  is  ready 
to  reply  either  in  ordinary  logical  syllogisms  or 

*  This  reference  was  first  given  by  a  writer 
in  Notes  and  Qmeries,  5U1  ser.  vii.  106. 


in  secret  arithmetical  cipher  or  in  mathematical 
formulae  or  in  any  of  twenty  kinds  of  verse,  at 
the  will  of  the  disputants. 

The  conference  will  begin  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  most  holy  day  of  Pentecost,  in  the  church 
of  SS.  John  and  Paul. 

Aldus  adds  that  he  came  over  from 
Venice  to  attend  the  debate,  which 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  ended  with  a 
complete  victory  for  Crichton.  He 
concludes  his  declamation  by  confessing 
that  he  is  prone  to  over-praise,  and  that 
his  warm  advocacy  of  the  Scotchman’s 
merits  has  offended  many,  but  he  knows 
that  his  confidence  is  not  misplaced. 
Sixty  years  after  Aldus  wrote,  Imperial- 
is,  a  German  who  published  an  extrava¬ 
gant  notice  of  Crichton  based  on  Aldus's 
dedicatory  epistle,  added  the  information 
that  his  father  heard  the  Scotchman  dis¬ 
pute  at  Padua,  and  that  his  opponent 
was  Archangelus  Mercenarius.  Mer- 
cenarius  is  known  to  have  enjoyed  scho¬ 
lastic  encounters  with  ambitious  youths, 
and  the  statement  may  be  true.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Imperialis’s 
father  was  only  a  lad  of  thirteen  at  that 
time.  In  June,  1581,  Crichton  was 
again  in  Venice,  and  wrote  odes  to  Lor¬ 
enzo  Massa,  Secretary  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  and  to  Giovanni  Donati,  one 
of  Aldus’s  friends.  Aldus  printed  both 
in  the  volume  of  his  edition  of  Cicero, 
published  in  1581,  the  one  prefixed  to 
the  “  De  Senectute,”  and  the  other  to 
the  “  De  Amicitia.”  They  are  Crich¬ 
ton’s  most  presentable  compositions. 
With  them  the  record  of  Crichton’s  visit 
to  Venice  comes  to  a  close. 

One  of  those  envious  persons  who  irri¬ 
tated  Aldus  by  hinting  doubts  of  Crich¬ 
ton's  genius,  has  recorded  the  opinion 
that  Crichton  was  a  coxcomb,  and  at 
times  shirked  his  pretentious  challenges 
after  the  manner  of  a  professional  quack. 
The  satirical  writer  is  Trajano  Boccalini, 
a  Venetian,  who  published  in  1612  his 
**  Ragguagli  di  Pamasso,”  or  "  Adver¬ 
tisements  from  Parnassus.”  One  of  his 
chapters  deals  with  Crichton’s  exploits, 
presumably  at  Venice,  and  it  is  worth 
reading  before  we  test  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  Aldus’s  panegyrics.  In  an  English 
version,  by  Henry  Carey,  Earl  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  published  as  early  as  1656,  Boc- 
calini’s  story  runs  as  follows  : 

James  Creyton,  a  Scotchman,  having  ioceost 
the  Virtoosi  in  Pamassoa  by  a  proud  defymnce. 
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was  so  shamed  by  them  through  a  bitter  jest  as 
without  ending  the  dispute,  they  forced  him  to 
forego  Parnassus. 

James  Creyton,  a  Scotchman,  the  prodigie 
of  Nature  for  Learning,  came  some  daies  ago 
to  this  court  with  such  Tainglorious  pomp  and 
self-ostentation  as  moved  as  much  nauseousness 
in  the  compleatest  Virtuosi  of  the  state  as  won¬ 
der  in  the  meaner  sort  of  people  who  are  usual¬ 
ly  ignorant,  to  see  that  a  young  fellow  of  but 
twenty-five  years  of  age  should  pretend  to  be 
exactly  knowing  in  all  the  sciences  when  the 
chiefest  Vertuosi  knew  the  continual  study  of 
eighty  years  is  but  a  short  time  to  be  master  of 
but  one  only  science.  This  Creyton  the  next 
day  after  his  entrance  into  Parnassus  caused  a 
paper  to  be  fixed  upon  the  gates  of  all  the  col¬ 
leges  and  upon  the  Pillars  of  the  Delphic  Por- 
tici.  wherein  in  large  capiul  letters  these  words 
were  written,  "  Not  Jacobus  CryUmius,  Scotus, 
cujuscumque  rei  propositae  ex  improviso  re- 
spondebimus.”  We,  James  Creyton,  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  will  answer  extempore  to  whatsoever.shall 
be  propounded.  This  bold  defiance  which  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  very  arrogant  did  so 
nettle  the  Vertuosi  as  many  of  them  framed 
arguments  even  in  the  hardest  sciences  where¬ 
with  they  thought  to  choke  him  at  very  first 
But  an  acute  Satyrical  Poet  bereft  the  whole 
college  of  the  Literati  of  the  pleasure  of  that  dis* 
pute.  For  on  the  very  night  after  posting  up  of 
this  defiance  he  underwrit  in  these  very  papers 
these  sharp  words,  “  And  he  that  will  see  it  let 
him  go  to  the  sign  of  the  Falcon  and  it  shall  be 
shown  him."  Creyton  was  so  stung  with  this 
biting  jest  as  he  presently  departed  from  Par¬ 
nassus  much  ashamed  and  confused,  having  first 
made  known  unto  his  majesty  that  he  thought 
be  could  no  longer  appear  with  honor  amongst 
those  Vertuosi  who  h^  done  him  the  affront 
to  deal  with  him  as  with  a  juggler  or  mounte¬ 
bank. 

The  canons  of  criticism  observable  in 
Aldus's  long  series  of  panegyrics  inspire 
on  examination  very  little  confidence. 
They  present  with  sdl  possible  exagger¬ 
ation  the  complacent  defects  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  character.  In  literary  circles  de¬ 
traction  always  flourishes,  but  the  eu¬ 
logies  of  friends  often  prove  as  unwar¬ 
rantable  as  the  sneers  of  enemies. 
Amiable  men  of  letters  often  think  to 
encourage  their  juniors  by  exaggerated 
praises  of  their  performances,  common¬ 
place  as  they  really  know  them  to  be. 
But  in  literary  mutual  admiration  soci¬ 
eties,  a  member  usually  endeavors  to 
introduce  trifling  variations  into  his* 
schemes  of  laudatory  notation.  If  the 
esoteric  worshipper  discern  in  his  friend 
A  Shelley's  only  rival,  he  is  careful  to 
discern  in  his  friend  B  a  new  Keats  or 
Milton.  To  discern  more  Shelleys  than 
one  at  a  time  would  rouse  suspicion  and 
create  warfare.  But  Aldus  exhibited 


none  of  this  prudence.  He  was  the 
helpless  victim  of  his  passion  for  flatter¬ 
ing  and  being  flattered.  Although 
Crichton  was  to-day  his  miracle  of  na¬ 
ture  and  divine  idol,  he  had  no  sense  of 
humor  to  restrain  him  from  apostrophiz¬ 
ing  another  friend  to-morrow  in  the 
same  set  terms.  Judged  individually, 
and  on  their  own  merits,  Aldus's  panegy¬ 
rics  are  pitched  in  so  high  a  key  as  to  ch^- 
lenge  scepticism,  but  when  it  becomes 
apparent  that  each  of  them  did  duty 
more  than  once — that  all  their  extrava¬ 
gances  were  associated  indifferently,  now 
with  friend  A's  name  and  now  with 
friend  B’s — their  claim  to  rank  as  piices 
justificaiives  is  seriously  impaired. 

At  the  time  that  Crichton  was  at 
Venice,  Aldus  was  entertaining  another 
promising  youth,  Stanislaus  Niegoseus- 
ki,  a  Pole.  In  1584,  he  dedicated  his 
edition  of  Cicero's  “  De  Oratore"  to  a 
well-known  Polish  soldier  and  politician, 
named  Zamoyski,  whom  he  had  met  in 
Italy,  and  he  endeavors  to  excite  Zam¬ 
oyski' s  interest  by  describing  his  young 
compatriot's  achievements.  High  gen¬ 
ius  is  now  in  Aldus’s  lines  as  exclusive  a 
product  of  Poland  as  it  had  been  of 
Scotland  in  1581  when  he  wrote  of 
Crichton.  Few  can  speak  extempore, 
yet  Niegoseuski  can  speak  with  equal 
readiness  in  verse  and  prose  on  any 
topic.  He  has  challenged  all  the  pro¬ 
fessors  to  dispute  with  him  publicly  on 
the  whole  range  of  scholastic  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  and  has  confuted 
them  in  improvised  verse.  In  another 
dedication,  Aldus  insists  that  Niegoseus¬ 
ki’ s  unexampled  animation  and  facility 
proclaim  him  a  born  poet.  In  1586  Nie¬ 
goseuski  went  to  Rome  and  carried  with 
him  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Aldus  to  many  Cardinals.  These  letters 
are  published  in  Aldus’s  correspond¬ 
ence.  Cardinal  Famese  is  informed 
that  the  young  Pole  is  “  a  prodigy  of 
nature,"  and  "  a  miracle  of  a  |x>et" 
To  Cardinal  Caraffa,  Aldus  confides 
"  that  he  is  endowed  with  qualities 
which  are  indescribable,  and  if  describ- 
able  would  be  incredible."  Elsewhere 
we  learn  that  his  feats  of  arms  as  well 
as  his  literary  exploits  "  surpass  all  be¬ 
lief."  Unhappily  for  Aldus’s  charac¬ 
ter,  there  is  no  confirmation  extant  of 
his  veriion  of  Niegoseuski’ s  achieve¬ 
ments.  With  singubir  infelicity  Aldus 
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naively  writes  in  one  of  his  testimonials  : 
“  But  men  sometimes  take  delight  in 
telling  many  lies  in  order  to  increase  the 
praises  [of  others]."  This  is  not  an 
everyday  failing,  but  it  was  certainly  a 
weakness  which  Aldus  exemplified. 

Thus  Aldus  is  not  a  good  witness,  and 
an  experienced  cross-examining  barrister 
would  make  short  work  of  him.  But 
let  us  strip  his  evidence  of  exaggeration 
and  reduce  his  list  of  Crichton’s  accom¬ 
plishments  to  its  simplest  terms.  What 
does  the  admirable  Scot’s  linguistic  fac¬ 
ulty  amount  to  ?  That  Crichton  should 
be  a  practised  writer  of  Latin  and  Greek 
verse  and  prose  is  not  surprising  in  a 
pupil  of  Buchanan.  Little,  however, 
that  is  extant  of  his  composition  is 
pointed,  or  elegant,  or  indicative  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  talent.  English  and  Scotch 
(by  which  Aldus  may  mean  Gaelic,  al¬ 
though  he  does  not  say  so),  as  well  as 
French  and  Italian,  he  had  obvious  op¬ 
portunities  of  acquiring,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  gauging  his  intimacy  with  He¬ 
brew  and  Chaidaic,  Spanish  and  Flemish, 
Outlines  of  the  two  former  he  could  have 
learned  at  St.  Andrews  ;  early  scholars 
of  the  Renaissance,  like  Pico  della  Mi- 
randola,  mastered  them  and  other  East¬ 
ern  tongues  without  becoming  popular 
heroes.  A  smattering  of  Spanish  and 
Flemish  he  may  have  well  picked  up  in 
his  travels.  Aldus  merely  ventures  to 
claim  for  Crichton  the  power  of  under¬ 
standing  German  and  not  of  speaking  it. 
So  modest  a  pretension  appearing  in  so 
credulous  a  narrative  may  equally  well 
be  accepted  or  rejected.  Scholastic 
philosophy,  Cabalistic  and  Aristotelian 
literature,  complete  the  Aldine  version 
of  Crichton’s  intellectual  equipment. 

The  scholastic  disputations,  on  which, 
according  to  Aldus,  Crichton’s  fame 
mainly  depended,  and  in  which  he  showed 
the  full  range  of  his  knowledge,  are  not 
very  intelligible  exhibitions,  but  they 
are  not  peculiar  to  Crichton’s  career. 
They  were  the  commonest  features  of 
university  life  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century.  Both  at  Oxford,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  bills  were  frequently  placarded 
on  the  doors  of  churches  and  col¬ 
leges,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth,  announcing  public  disputa¬ 
tions  between  professors  of  opposite 
theological  views  at  fixed  times  and 
places  ;  and  abroad  foreign  visitors  were 
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frequently  invited  to  try  their  skill  with 
native  disputants.  The  Spaniard  who 
in  1445  challenged  the  professors  of  the 
Parisian  College  of  Navarre  had  many 
successors.  Early  in  the  succeeding 
century  Pico  della  Mirandola,  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  programme,  offered  to  debate 
nine  hundred  questions  in  subjects  so 
diverse  as  dialectics,  morals,  physics, 
mathematics,  theology,  magic,  and  cab¬ 
alism  ;  and  if  his  biographers  are  to  be 
trusted,  he,  a  youth  of  five-and-twenty, 
proved  a  match  for  all  the  learning  of 
Paris.  Eccentric  offers  like  that  of 
Crichton  to  discuss  abstruse  theology  in 
improvised  verse  were  also  no  uncom¬ 
mon  features  of  these  academic  encoun¬ 
ters.  Aldus  himself  described  how,  in 
1584,  his  favorite,  Niegoseuski,  "  pub¬ 
lished  at  Venice  a  written  challenge  to 
descant  upon  any  subject  that  might  be 
propounded  in  extemporaneous  verse.’’ 
The  programme  is  appended  to  Aldus’s 
panegyric  of  Niegoseuski  in  Cicero’s 
"  De  Oratore,"  and  deserves  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  Crichton’s  Paduan 
advertisement.  The  documents  clearly 
followed  a  recognized  formula,  and  in 
these  two  cases  their  terms  are  almost 
identical.  Niegoseuski,  in  order  to  give 
lasting  proof  of  his  gratitude  to  his 
friends  at  Venice,  offers  to  discuss  posi¬ 
tive  and  scholastic  philosophy,  all  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  mathematics,  and  to  answer 
objections  in  hexameters  or  pentam¬ 
eters.  "  The  conference  will  open," 
the  last  sentence  runs,  "  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  John  and  Paul,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  Feast  of  the  Purification" 
— in  the  very  place,  be  it  noted,  where 
Crichton  essayed  what  Aldus  describes 
as  his  first  great  dialectical  tournament.* 


*  If  Oliver  Goldsmith  is  to  be  trusted,  these 
disputations  between  native  professors  and 
wandering  students  were  common  features  of 
university  life  in  Italy  and  France  in  the  last 
century.  George  Primrose,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  when  relating  his  ad¬ 
ventures  in  Goldsmith’s  famous  romance  (chap. 
XX.).  tells  how  he  was  left  to  his  own  resources 
at  Leghorn,  and,  being  unable  any  longer  to 
make  a  livelihood  out  of  his  skill  in  music, 
"  acquired  another  talent  which  answered  my 
purpose  as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill  in  dis¬ 
putation.”  "  In  all  the  foreign  universities 
and  convents,”  Primrose  continues,  “  there  are 
upon  certain  days  philosophical  theses  main¬ 
tained  against  every  adventitious  disputant ; 
for  which,  if  the  champion  opposes  with  any 
dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity  in  money,  a 
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How  barren  of  any  useful  result,  how 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  real  learning, 
and  how  unsatisfactory  a  test  of  a  man  s 
true  knowledge  and  capacity,  must 
these  discussions  have  proved  !  It  is 
impossible  that  fruitful  questions  of 
philosophy  should  be  satisfactorily 
solved  in  a  few  hours'  wrangle  in  the 
presence  of  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  stu¬ 
dents.  The  laws  of  the  prise  ring  can¬ 
not  be  logically  applied  to  learned  con¬ 
troversy.  When,  moreover,  one  of  the 
disputants  was  a  handsome  and  con¬ 
ceited  boy  who  was  expected  by  his 
friends  to  display  his  facility  in  impro¬ 
vising  verse  at  the  same  time  as  he  re¬ 
futed  this  or  that  scheme  of  scholasti¬ 
cism,  men  of  sound  judgment  can  rarely 
have  been  seriously  impressed  by  the 
exhibition.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
in  the  pedantic  disputation  a  quick¬ 
witted  youth  might  at  times  confound  a 
muddle-headed  senior  whose  intellect 
had  grown  sluggish  in  the  gloom  of 
libraries  tenanted  only  by  the  school¬ 
men,  but  the  natural  effect  of  such  delu¬ 
sive  victories  must  have  been  to  engen¬ 
der  in  the  conqueror  coxcombry  and 
priggishness.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Boccalini  and  his  friends  were  justified 
in  ranking  Crichton  with  itinerant 
mountebanks,  but  we  agree  with  them 
that  academic  challenges  of  the  medi¬ 
aeval  or  renaissance  pattern  never  gained 
their  author  admittance  even  to  the  low¬ 
est  slopes  of  Parnassus. 

Aldus  has  little  to  say  of  Crichton’s 
athletic  prowess,  and  his  remarks  merely 
remind  the  intelligent  reader  that  every 
well-educated  youth  of  the  day  was  a 
horseman  and  fencer.  Of  his  powers 
of  improvisation  Aldus  speaks  with 
greater  confidence,  and  of  his  beauty 
and  youth  with  obvious  knowledge. 
Extant  portraits  in  Scotland  confirm 
Aldus’s  description  of  his  handsome 
countenance.  And  we  are  not  prepared 
to  contest  that  Crichton  exhibited  un¬ 
usual  powers  of  memory.  On  this  point 
alone  we  have  contemporary  conrobora- 


dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one  night  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  therefore,  I  fought  my  way  toward  Eng¬ 
land."  The  passage  becomes  more  interesting 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  Gold¬ 
smith’s  biographers,  George  Primrose's  adven¬ 
tures  were  literally  rep^uced  from  Gold¬ 
smith’s  own  experiences. 


tion.*  A  physician,  Bartolommeo  Bur- 
chelati,  living  at  Treviso,  near  Venice, 
issued  in  t583  ”  Seven  Dialogues  on 
Epitaphs”  \Epitaphiorum  dialogi  septem). 
One  of  Burchelati’s  dramatis  persona  ex¬ 
cites  general  admiration  by  his  ready 
memory,  whereupon  another  calls  to 
mind  that  he  has  seen  Crichton,  and 
notes  that  ”  nothing  that  the  Scotchman 
reads  over  once,  no  matter  what  the 
amount  of  matter,  nor  what  the  number 
of  words,  letters,  works,  or  volumes, 
does  he  forget  or  hesitate  at  all  in  re¬ 
peating.”  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
Ghilini,  an  Italian  admirer  of  another 
precocious  Scotchman,  Thomas  Demp¬ 
ster,  who  was  a  few  years  Crichton's 
junior,  described  Dempster’s  power  of 
memory  in  the  same  words.  But  the 
fact  cannot  invalidate  Burchelati’s  evi¬ 
dence.  When,  however,  we  have  cred¬ 
ited  Crichton  with  this  faculty,  we  have 
urged  his  only  solid  claim  to  rank  in 
any  respect  above  the  herd  of  wandering 
students  of  his  time  and  race. 

Crichton’s  career  increases  in  com¬ 
plexity  as  it  nears  conclusion.  We  have 
seen  that  at  the  beginning  of  r58r  he 
was  in  Padua,  and  that  in  June  he  was 
a  second  time  in  Venice.  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  how  he  spent  1582,  but 
in  November,  1583,  Aldus  believed  him 
dead.  The  printer  then  inscribed  his 
edition  of  Cicero’s  “  De  Universitate” 
to  his  memory,  and  his  edition  of 
Cicero’s  “  Aratus”  to  Niegoseuski,  his 
Polish  proUgi.  In  both  he  gives  rhetor¬ 
ical  vent  to  his  grief,  and  names  July  3 
as  the  fatal  date.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  In  his  lines 
to  Crichton’s  memory  he  uses  the 
phrases,  "  We  have  b«n  deprived  of 
thee  by  an  untimely  death  ;’  — ”  Who 
does  not  mourn  thee  dead  ?” — **  Would 
to  God  thou  wert  yet  alive  !” — “  God 
grant  that  thy  lot  alMve  may  be  the  con¬ 
summation  of  heavenly  felicity,  as  on 
earth  thou  wert  ever  attached  to  all  that 
was  divine  !” — “  O  melancholy  day,  the 
3d  of  July  !”  I'he  book  containing  this 
elegy  appeared  in  November,  1583. 
Tytler  would  thus  seem  to  have  very 
good  ground  for  positively  asserting  that 
Crichton  died  July  3,  1583. 

Aldus  gives  no  hint  of  the  manner  of 


*  For  tbit  reference  I  am  indebted  to  Notts 
attd  Qmtrus,  3rd  ser.  viii.  85,  86.^ 
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Crichton’s  death.  But  other  writers 
are  less  reticent.  The  earliest  and  most 
important  witness  on  the  subject  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked.  In  1601 
Thomas  Wright  gave  a  strange  instance 
of  “  precipitance,”  as  he  termed  it,  in 
his  “  Passions  of  the  Mind,"  which  was 
dedicated  to  Shakespeare’s  Earl  of 
Southampton.*  The  story  ran  as  fol* 
lows  : 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  in  Italy  there 
was  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  most  rare  and 
singular  parts,  who  was  a  retainer  to  a  duke 
oi  that  country  ;  he  was  a  singular  good  scholar, 
and  as  good  a  soldier.  It  chanced  one  night 
the  young  prince,  cither  upon  some  spleen  or 
false  suggestion  or  to  try  the  Scot’s  valor,  met 
him  in  a  place  where  he  was  wont  to  haunt, 
resolving  either  to  kill,  wound,  or  beat  him, 
and  fur  this  effect  conducted  with  him  two  of 
the  best  fencers  be  could  find  ;  the  Scot  bad  but 
one  friend  with  him  ;  in  fine,  a  quarrel  is 
picked  ;  they  all  drew,  the  Scot  presently  ran 
one  of  the  fencers  through  and  killed  him  in  a 
trice.  With  that  he  bended  bis  face  to  the 
prince,  who,  fearing  lest  that  which  was  befall¬ 
en  bis  fencer  might  happen  upon  himself,  he 
exclaimed  out  instantly  that  he  was  the  prince, 
and  therefore  willed  him  to  look  about  him 
what  he  did.  The  Scot,  perceiving  well  what 
he  was,  fell  down  upon  his  knees  demanding 
pardon  at  his  hands,  gave  the  prince  his  naked 
rapier,  who  no  sooner  bad  received  it  but  with 
the  same  sword  be  ran  him  through  to  death. 

All  here  is  anonymous,  but  it  will 
soon  appear  that  Crichton,  although  his 
reputation  was  not  wide  enough  tu  have 
made  his  name  familiar  to  the  English 
story-teller,  was  in  all  probability  the 
victim  of  this  encounter.  Two  years 
later  (1603)  John  Johnstone,  an  ardent 
panegyrist  of  his  countrymen,  wrote  in 
Latin  that  Crichton  had  been  killed  at 
Mantua  by  a  son  of  the  duke  in  a  noc¬ 
turnal  brawl,  and  that  Mantua  was  his 
sepulchre.  In  1609  Adam  Abernethy, 
another  of  Scotland’s  Latin  poets,  re¬ 
peated  Johnstone’s  story.  About  1625 
David  Buchanan,  a  Scotchman  who 
lived  chiefly  in  France,  in  a  brief  notice 
of  Crichton  written  in  Latin  prose,  sup¬ 
plied  the  same  information  and  some¬ 
thing  more.  The  princely  murderer, 
we  are  here  told,  was  Crichton’s  pupil, 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by 
Pope  Clement  VllL,  and  Crichton,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  thirty  years 


*  A  reference  to  this  book,  although  to  a  later 
edition  than  that  of  1601,  was  first  given  in 
A'ir/rr  am/  Qtirrus. 
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old.  Buchanan  insists  that  before  going 
to  Mantua,  Crichton  visited  Rome,  and 
excited  such  general  admiration  that  his 
portrait  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  li¬ 
brary  after  the  murder.  These  state¬ 
ments  of  Buchanan  lack  corroboration. 
Dempster,  the  continental  professor, 
whose  Scottish  biographies  omit  nothing 
that  confers  honor  on  their  subjects, 
wrote  independently  about  Crichton  at 
the  same  time,  and  knew  no  more  than 
Johnstone  and  Abernethy.  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart,  in  1652,  was  the  first  to  pen 
a  circumstantial  record  of  Crichton’s  ex¬ 
ploits  at  Mantua.  Urquhart’s  story,  it 
is  obvious,  belongs  for  the  most  patt  to 
the  domain  of  romance,  but  the  general 
favor  it  has  found  with  Ciichton’s  seri¬ 
ous  biographers  necessitates  some  criti¬ 
cal  examination.  Briefly  told,  Ur¬ 
quhart’s  story  rtms  thus  : 

On  Crichton’s  arrival  at  the  court  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua  he  performed  "  a 
magnanimous  act  .  .  .  to  the  honor  not 
only  of  his  own,  but  to  the  eternal  re¬ 
nown  also  of  the  whole  Isle  of  Britain.’’ 
An  Italian  fencer,  who  had  travelled 
through  Europe  challenging  all  nations 
to  fight  with  him  and  always  killing  his 
men,  was  repeating  his  performances  at 
Mantua.  "  Three  of  the  most  notable 
cutters  in  the  world”  had  already  ac¬ 
cepted  his  challenge,  and  each  had  been 
rewarded  by  dying  at  the  bravo’s  hands 
in  the  presence  of  the  Mantuan  court. 
‘‘  The-never  -  too  -  much  -  to-be-admired 
Crichton’’  could  neither  eat  nor  drink 
till  he  had  given  this  champion  a  taste 
of  his  quality.  A  duel  was  quickly  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  the  renowned  duellist,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  specta¬ 
tors,  soon  fell  dead  at  the  Scotchman’s 
feet.  The  Italian  civilly  confessed  "  his 
comfort  in  dying  was  that  he  could  not 
die  by  the  hand  of  a  braver  man.  After 
the  uttering  of  which  words,’’  the  au¬ 
thor  proceeds  in  his  most  Rabelaisian 
vein,  “  he  expired,  with  the  shrill  clar¬ 
ions  of  trumpets,  thunder  of  artillery, 
bethwacked  beating  of  drums,  universal 
clapping  of  hands,  and  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy  for  so  glorious  a  victory  ; 
the  air  above  them  was  so  rarefied  by 
the  extremity  of  the  noise  and  vehement 
sound,  dispelling  the  thickest  and  most 
condensed  parts  thereof,  that  .  .  .  the 
very  sparrows  and  other  flying  fowls 
were  said  to  fall  to  the  ground  for  want 
50 
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of  air  enough  to  uphold  them  in  their 
flight.” 

Crichton's  popularity  grew  rapidly. 
When  carniral  arrived,  he  undertook  to 
entertain  the  ducal  court.  A  stage  was 
set  up  in  the  palace  and  be  represented 
“  the  conditions  of  all  manner  of  men 
.  .  .  from  the  overweening  monarch  to 
the  peevish  swain,  through  all  the  inter* 
mediate  degrees  of  the  superficial  cour¬ 
tier,  proud  warrior,  dissembling  church¬ 
man,  doting  old  man,  cozening  lawyer, 
lying  traveller,  covetous  merchant,  rude 
seaman,  pedantic  scholar,  amorous 
shepherd,  envious  artisan,  vainglorious 
master,  and  tricky  servant.”  For  five 
hours  he  entertained  his  patrons,  impro¬ 
vising  fitting  speeches  for  each  charac¬ 
ter,  and  assuming  the  fitting  costumes. 
Details  are  given  of  ”  the  jeers,  squibs, 
flouts,  bulls,  quips,  taunts,  whims,  jests, 
clinches,  gibes,  mocks,  jerks,  with  all 
the  several  kinds  of  equivocations  and 
other  sophistical  caprices  that  could 
properly  be  adapted  to  the  person  by 
whose  representation  he  intended  to  in¬ 
veigle  the  company  into  a  fit  of  mirth.” 
The  performance  over,  Crichton  went 
home  with  a  lady  of  the  court  who  had 
already  attracted  the  affection  of  the 
duke’s  son.  The  authors  of  the  ”  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights”  ate  not  more  explicit  in 
their  accounts  of  their  heroes’  amours 
than  is  Urquhart  in  his  description  of 
this  visit.  Suddenly  masked  revellers, 
led  by  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
demand  admission  to  the  lady’s  house. 
A'.page  attempts  to  bar  their  entrance, 
but  they  insist  on  the  rights  of  carnival- 
mongers  to  make  themselves  disagree¬ 
able  and  will  not  be  denied.  Crichton 
hears  the  riot,  faces  the  drunken  band, 
and  is  killed  by  the  prince,  who  does 
not  recognize  him,  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  those  already  related  by 
Wright  of  "a  Scottish  gentleman  of 
most  rare  and  singular  parts.  ”  On  per¬ 
ceiving  that  Crichton  is  his  victim,  the 
prince  endeavors  to  kill  himself,  and 
the  duke,  his  father,  threatens  to  hang 
him.  The  Mantuan  court  is  ordered  to 
wear  mourning  for  nine  months  ;  a  pub¬ 
lic  funeral  is  decreed  ;  the  lady  is  pen¬ 
sioned  by  the  court ;  poets  and  painters 
do  what  they  can  to  immortalize  the 
dead  man,  while  the  murderer  soon  dies 
of  remorse.  '  ‘  The  verity  of  this  story,  ’  ’ 
Urquhart  concludes,  ”  I  have*  here  re¬ 


lated  concerning  this  incomparable 
Crichton  may  be  certified  by  above  two 
thousand  men  yet  living  who  have  known 
him,  and,  truly,  of  his  acquaintance 
there  had  been  a  far  greater  number, 
but  that  before  he  was  thirty-two  years 
of  age  he  was  killed  as  you  have  heard.” 
Urquhart  wrote  nearly  seventy  years 
after  the  event,  so  that  his  reference  to 
two  thousand  witnesses  is  a  patent  jest. 
His  history  clearly  incorporates  the  ru¬ 
mored  details  of  Crichton's  death,  which 
had  been  accepted  by  Wright,  John¬ 
stone,  Abernethy,  Buchanan,  and 
Dempster,  but  where  he  travels  beyond 
their  record,  he  is  easily  convicted  of 
romancing.  There  is  not  a  syllable 
elsewhere  to  confirm  the  bombastic 
story  of  Crichton’s  duel  and  improvised 
comedy.  The  former  reads  like  a  too 
ingenious  gloss  on  Wright’s  mention  of 
the  fencers  who  were  employed  by  the 
prince  to  assault  the  Scotchman.  The 
improvised  comedy  is  a  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  rarely 
practised  except  by  Italians.  The  total 
silence  of  Mantuan  chroniclers  re8|>ect- 
ing  Crichton’s  death  disposes  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  demonstrations  with  which  it  is  as¬ 
sociated  in  Urquhart’s  pages.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  Crichton’s  visit  to  Mantua  is 
proved,  it  cannot  have  terminated  later 
than  1586.  At  that  time  the  duke’s 
only  son  was  Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga, 
who,  so  far  from  dying  immediately  of 
remorse,  succeeded  his  father  in  1587, 
and  lived  till  1612. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  Crich¬ 
ton’s  death  are  increased  by  questions 
of  Chronology.  Aldus,  who  should 
have  known  the  truth,  distinctly  states, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  he  died  on  July  3, 
1583,  but  he  supplies  no  other  details. 
Those  who  insist  that  Crichton  was 
killed  at  Mantua  do  not  venture  to  de¬ 
termine  the  date  with  any  precision. 
Johnstone  suggests  1581— a  palpable 
error,  and  Buchanan  says  that  Crichton 
was  thirty  when  he  died — a  statement 
which  would  give  1590  as  the  year  of 
his  death.  Urquhart  in  the  gayety  of 
his  heart  advances  the  theory  that  Crich¬ 
ton  lived  through  thirty-two  years,  which 
defers  his  end  to  1592,  but  this  date  is 
easily  proved  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  perplexing,  in  the  presence  of 
Aldus’s  distinct  assertion,  to  learn  that 
Crichton  himself  declares,  in  no  less 
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than  four  volumes  of  his  own  writing, 
that  he  was  alive  in  Milan  late  in  1584 
and  early  in  1585.  None  of  these  books 
have  been  pressed  before  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Scot’s  biography  ;  two  of 
them  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
bibliographers  ;  but  genuine  copies  of 
all  are  in  the  Grenville  Library  at  the 
British  Museum.  The  visit  to  Milan  is 
thus  a  new  fact  in  Crichton’s  history. 

Cardinal  Borromeo,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  died  November  4,  1584,  and  no 
sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  his  body 
than  an  elegy  giving  a  very  just  and  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  his  virtues  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Milan,  bearing  the  name  of 
James  Crichton  the  Scotchman  on  the 
title-page  as  author.  Crichton  claimed 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  dead 
prelate,  a  man  of  culture  and  the  friend 
of  Aldus,  who  had  visited  him  in  1582. 
To  Aldus,  therefore,  Crichton  doubtless 
owed  his  introduction.  The  elegy  was 
avowedly  written  by  request  of  Giovanni 
Antonio  Magio,  to  whom  Crichton  else¬ 
where  addressed  an  epigram.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1584,  Caspar  Visconti  suc¬ 
ceeded  Boiromeo  in  the  archbishopric 
of  Milan,  and  Crichton  issued  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  ode.  In  the  concluding  line 
Crichton  describes  himself  as  ”  born  on 
the  Scottish  coniines  of  the  Arctic 
shore,”  so  that  his  identity  is  indisputa¬ 
ble.  In  the  same  year  (1584)  he  also 
published  at  Milan  a  courtier’s  conven¬ 
tional  ode  on  the  marriage  of  Charles 
Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  March, 
1585,  issued  the  only  known  collected 
edition  of  his  Latin  poems. 

The  title-page  of  the  fourth  volume  is 
worth  noting,  tedious  as  it  is.  It  begins 
thus  :  "  The  Judgment  of  James  Crich¬ 
ton,  the  Scotchman,  dedicated  to  the 
most  wise  and  noble  Sforza  Brivius, 
minister  of  the  chief  royal  treasury  of 
Milan,  concerning  the  authority  and  re¬ 
nown  of  the  Muses  and  of  the  specially 
illustrious  poets,  defended  by  the  same 
in  both  prose  and  verse,”  to  which,  we 
are  told,  methods  of  studying  poetry 
and  various  elegant  poems  are  added. 
Two  epigrams,  one  in  Latin  and  the 
other  in  Greek,  by  the  author  in  praise 
of  himself  follow,  together  with  the 
printer’s  name,  place,  and  date.  The 
opening  prose  dedication  to  Brivius 
(dated  trom  Milan,  March  i,  1585)  re¬ 
peats  Crichton’s  old  story  of  his  deser¬ 


tion  of  his  native  land  in  the  service  of 
the  Muses.  Epigrams  and  verses  on 
poetry,  rhetoric,  misers,  wicked  men, 
careless  versifiers,  charity,  and  parasites 
alternate  in  succeeding  pages  with  the 
poet’s  address  to  a  fool,  a  discussion 
about  justice  between  a  poet  and  paint¬ 
er,  and  panegyrics  on  Francisco  Cic- 
ereio,  a  professor  of  belles-lettres  at 
Milan,  on  Sforza’ s  two  sons,  Giovanni 
Baptista  and  Caesar,  and  the  like. 
Many  of  the  pieces  are  careless  improv¬ 
isations  ;  some  of  the  sentiments  are 
precociously  cynical,  but  there  is  no 
poetry  in  any  of  the  stanzas,  and  many 
collections  of  Latin  verse  written  by 
Englishmen  leave  Crichton’s  volume 
very  far  behind.  The  book,  however, 
shows  that  at  Milan,  in  March,  1585, 
Crichton  was  receiving  from  Brivius  and 
his  sons,  and  from  one  or  two  of  the 
Milanese  professors,  similar  courtesies 
to  those  which  he  had  experienced  at 
Venice  and  Padua. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  Crich¬ 
ton’s  career,  but  we  have  learned  enough 
to  confute  Aldus’s  statement  that  Crich¬ 
ton  died  on  July  3,  1583.  How  Aldus 
came  to  make  the  mistake,  and  when 
Crichton  really  did  die  are  inquiries  not 
readily  settled.  A  false  report  of  Crich¬ 
ton's  death  may  have  reached  Venice  in 
1583,  and  may  account  for  Aldus’s  mis¬ 
apprehension.  If  Aldus  ever  learned 
his  error  he  clearly  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  correct  it.  His  writings 
make  no  mention  whatever  of  Crichton 
after  the  address  to  his  memory  penned 
in  November,  1583.  In  1585  Aldus  re¬ 
moved  to  Bologna,  and  to  Pisa  in  1586, 
where  he  became  professor  of  belles- 
lettres.  Change  of  scene  and  occupa¬ 
tion  may  easily  have  thrust  Crichton  out 
of  his  memory.  As  we  might  expect  in 
the  case  of  so  impressionable  a  gentle¬ 
man,  his  affections  were  very  short¬ 
lived.  Had  Crichton  heard  that  his 
friend  and  patron  was  lamenting  his 
supposed  death  at  the  moment  that  he 
was  paying  and  receiving  compliments 
at  Milan,  he  would  surely  have  done 
what  he  could  to  inform  Aldus  that  he 
was  still  alive.  Otherwise  we  must 
credit  the  admirable  Scot  with  a  total 
lack  of  friendly  feeling,  or  must  suppose 
that  he  had  rea.*.ons  for  desiring  to  sum¬ 
marily  close  his  connection  with  his 
Venetian  patrons. 
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But  while  Aldus's  dates  are  indefensi* 
ble,  the  many  early  references  which  we 
have  cited  regarding  Crichton’s  murder 
at  Mantua  make  out  a  primd  facie  case 
for  the  truth  of  that  story.  All  of  it 
may  not  be  literal  fact.  Rumor  is  pro¬ 
verbially  a  liar,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
murderous  assault  was  not  fatal,  that  it 
was  perpetrated  before  Crichton  put  in 
an  appearance  at  Milan,  and  that  it  in¬ 
spire  Aldus’s  lamentations.  But  in 
that  case  we  might  expect  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  in  the  books  which  Crichton 
issued  at  Milan. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  unlikely  that 
Crichton  survived  1586 — the  year  after 
he  published  his  poems  at  Milan.  His 
father  died  shortly  before  that  date,  and 
much  land  was  entailed  upon  the  elder 
SOD.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
James  Crichton  ever  succeeded  to  any 
part  of  it.  We  know  that  in  1591  the 
younger  brother  Robert  was  in  full  legal 
possession  of  all ;  by  that  date,  there¬ 
fore,  James’s  death  must  have  been 
proved  in  Scotland.  In  a  matter  where 
conjecture  alone  is  possible,  we  incline 
to  the  belief  that  Crichton  died  either 
late  in  1585,  or  early  in  1586,  aged 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  and  that 
Mantua  has  a  better  claim  than  any 
other  city  to  be  honored  as  his  burial- 
place. 

Crichton  must  be  judged  by  what  he 
achieved  in  Genoa,  Venice,  Padua,  and 
Milan.  All  other  knowledge  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits  is  denied  the  serious  student  of 
history.  At  Paris,  Rome,  and  Mantua 
he  distinguished  himself  only  in  fable. 
His  place  in  history  is  not  difficult  to 
define.  Compared  with  other  well- 
trained  youths  of  his  generation,  his 
power  of  memory  is  the  sole  character¬ 


istic  that  substantially  lifts  him  above 
his  contemporaries.  His  was  an  age  in 
which  the  ideal  education  aimed  at  phys¬ 
ical  as  well  as  mental  perfection,  and 
as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  nearly  ap¬ 
proached  by  many  other  Englishmen, 
so  Crichton  doubtless  had  his  rivals  in 
Scotland.  Even  his  mnemonic  capac¬ 
ity,  although  rarely  paralleled,  has 
been  surpassed.  Cardinal  Mezzofanti, 
from  his  youth  upward,  and  Bidder,  the 
calculating  boy,  from  the  age  of  six, 
displayed  more  complex  powers,  and 
their  lives  are  more  viduable  in  the  sight 
of  men  of  science  because  details  of 
their  peculiar  aptitude  are  on  record. 
That  they  should  be  forgotten  by  the 
multitude,  while  Crichton’s  name  is  still 
on  every  lip,  is  a  testimony  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  clamor  on  history.  Aldus 
shouted  his  praises  of  Crichton  loudly 
enough  to  arrest  general  attention,  and 
none  troubled  themselves  to  inquire 
whether  his  cause  justified  his  noisy 
tones.  When  the  sound  of  his  voice 
was  dying  away  Urquhart  took  up  his 
message,  and  gave  it  new  and  more 
startling  utterance.  He  roared  out  in 
his  Rabelaisian  dialect  that  Scotland’s, 
chief  glory  was  none  other  than  the 
Admirable  Crichton.  The  type  of  man 
(with  a  difference)  was  still  familiar  to 
his  hearers,  yet  lacked  a  distinctive  ap¬ 
pellation.  To  transfer  the  proper  name 
to  the  familiar  species  was  the  natural 
effect  of  Urquhart’ s  strenuous  effort. 
Crichton's  reputation  is  thus  only  in  a 
slight  degree  historical.  It  is  the  min¬ 
gled  product  of  conventional  and  mean¬ 
ingless  panegyric,  of  grotesque  national 
pride,  and  of  a  picturesque  habit  of 
popular  speech. — Gentleman's  Maga- 
sine. 
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We  English  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  the  large  body  of 
authors  in  the  United  States  are  the 
most  fortunate  authors  in  the  world  ; 
but  according  to  evidence  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  put  forward,  and  which  we 
shall  hereafter  adduce,  they  are,  iiseems^ 
great  sufferers. 

,  A  statement  of  their  hardships  was 
presented  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Brander 


[ 


Matthews  in  the  New  Princeton  Review 
for  September  1887  and  January  1888. 
From  this  statement  we  here  extract  a 
few  passages  mentioning  various  Ameri¬ 
can  works  which  have  been  published  in 
England  without  permission,  first  ob¬ 
tained,  of  their  authors,  and  for  the 
publication  of  which  they  have  received 
nothing  from  the  English  publishers. 

Longfellow’s  Poems,”  says  Mr. 
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Matthews,  are  included  in  almost 
every  cheap  *  Library  *  .issued  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  one  or  another  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  romances,  the  Scarlet  Letter^ 
or  Transformation  (as  the  English  pub¬ 
lisher  miscalls  it),  is  always  turning  up 
in  English  catalogues,  even  in  the  most 
unexpected  collections.  Of  late  years 
there  have  been  many  reprints  of  Emer¬ 
son’s  chief  books.  Before  Mr.  Lowell 
was  appointed  Minister  to  England  he 
was  known  there  as  the  author  of  the 
Biglow  Papers^  as  a  humorist  only,  and, 
in  the  main,  as  a  rival  to  ‘  Attemas 
Ward  '  and  '  Josh  Billings  ;  ’  now  there 
are  various  editions  of  his  serious  poems 
and  of  his  criticisms.  In  like  manner, 
the  visit  of  Dr.  Holmes  to  London  last 
summer  called  forth  a  host  of  reprints 
of  his  prose  and  of  his  poetry.’  ’ 

The  “Star  Series,’’  published  by 
Messrs.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  “  con¬ 
tained  in  1885  ninety-one  numbers,  and 
of  these  I  have  been  able  to  identify 
thirty-six  as  of  American  authorship  ; 
among  them  are  The  Wide,  Wide 
Worlds  The  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Davidy  That  Lass  0  Lowrie’ s.  Uncle 
Tom’ s  Cabin,  Little  Women,  Ben  Hur, 
and  six  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe’s  stories.’’ 

After  mentioning  other  American 
books,  republished  without  the  consent 
of  their  authors,  Mr.  Matthews  adverts 
to  the  misdeeds  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 
&  Tyler,  who  publish  the  “  Home 
Treasure  Library,”  and  who  announce 
their  intention  that  “  a  tone  of  pure 
morality  and  lofty  aim  shall  characterize 
the  whole  of  the  volumes  in  this  library.” 
Of  the  thirty-eight  volumes  in  it  “  thirty 
were  written  by  American  authors,  in¬ 
cluding  Professor  Ingraham,  Miss  Al- 
cott,  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  Miss  Wether- 
ill.”  We  are  further  told  that  the 
“Good  Worth  Library,”  published  by 
the  same  firm,  and  which  is  said  to  in¬ 
clude  only  such  works  as  conduce  to 
”  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the 
furtherance  of  wisdom,  and  the  charm  of 
amusement,”  contains  “  at  least  seven 
American  books,  by  Mr.  Beecher,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Headley,  Mr.  T.  T.  Munger,  and 
Professor  William  Mathews.’^  The 
praiseworthy  energy  of  these  notable 
publishers  in  providing  for  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  especially  the  moral,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  English  people,  seems  to  be 
chiefly  expended  in  diffusing  those  puri¬ 


fying  and  ennobling  influences,  the 
abundant  sources  of  which  they  find  in 
the  United  States.  Their  “  Good  Tone 
Library,”  consisting  of  works  “  most 
calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  and  give 
a  high  tone  to  the  character,”  contained 
twenty  different  works  when  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews’  attention  was  directed  to  it ;  and 
all  of  these,  “  excepting  only  three,”  he 
tells  us,  ”  have  b^n  forced  across  the 
Atlantic  as  foreign  missionaries.”  In 
his  eagerness  to  make  known  how  inde¬ 
fatigable  are  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  & 
Tyler,  in  assuring  to  the  English  people 
the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual, 
blessings  derivable  from  American 
authors,  he  fills  nearly  three  octavo 
pages  with  a  record  of  the  achievements 
of  that  firm.  He  informs  us  that  in 
their  series  of  “Favorite  Authors,” 
consisting  of  twenty-seven  volumes, 
“  seven  by  American  authors  have  been 
impressed  by  a  process  as  harsh  as  that 
which  caused  the  war  of  i8r2  that  in 
their  ”  Select  Library  of  Fiction,”  ex¬ 
tending  to  neatly  four  hundred  volumes, 
“  there  are  more  than  thirty  volumes 
captured  unwillingly  and  unwittingly 
from  writers  who  were  bom  on  this  (the 
Western)  side  of  the  Atlantic.  ...  In 
1885  there  were  less  than  one  hundred 
volumes  in  ‘  The  People’s  Standard 
Library  ’  (also  issued  by  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lock,  &  Tyler),  and  of  these  near¬ 
ly  twenty  were  of  American  author¬ 
ship.” 

The  world  of  English  readers  ought 
to  be  really  grateful  to  Mr.  Matthews 
for  his  efforts  to  awaken  it  to  a  just 
sense  of  its  indebtedness  to  these  enter¬ 
prising  gentlemen  who,  in  addition  to 
their  praiseworthy  work,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  manifest  their  untiring  solicitude 
for,  and  endeavor  to  insure,  the  moral 
excellence  and  purity  of  the  literary 
matetial  which  they  offer  to  the  British 
public  by  providing  it  with  that  admi¬ 
rable  collection  of  books  called  the  “  Lily 
Series.”  The  public  are  offered  the 
trustworthy  guarantee  of  this  fastidious 
firm  of  excellent  moral,  as  well  as  liter¬ 
ary,  censors  that  the  “  Lily  Series”  con¬ 
sists  exclusively  of  books  distinguished 
”  by  their  high  tone,  pure  taste,  and 
thorough  principle,”  and  that  “no 
author  whose  name  is  not  a  guarantee 
of  the  real  worth  and  purity  of  his  or 
her  work,  or  whose  book  has  not  been 
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subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  will  be 
admitted  into  the  '  Lily  Series.'  " 

Of  the  seventy-nine  books  contained 
in  this  series,  **  not  more  than  nine¬ 
teen,"  Mr.  Matthews  assures  us,  "  can 
be  ascribed  to  English  writers."  See¬ 
ing  that  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler 
had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  order  to 
procure  three-fourths  of  these  works  of 
'  high  tone,  pure  taste,  and  thorough 
principle,"  Mr.  Matthews  may  well  say, 
as  he  does,  that  his  people  should  take 
this  interesting  fact  "  as  a  high  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  morality  of  American  nov¬ 
elists."  He  implies  that  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  literary  works  which  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  of  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler's  publications 
have  been  republished  by  them  without 
permission  of  their  authors,  and  he  evi¬ 
dently  thinks  that  the  high  compli¬ 
ment  to  their  morality,’’  paid  to  them 
by  the  unauthorized  publication  of  their 
works,  is  insufficient  payment.  No 
doubt  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler 
think  differently.  Perhaps  they  also 
think  that  if,  systematically,  they  break 
the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,"  they  make  ample  atonement  for 
their  habitual  sinnings  by  providing  the 
British  public  with  a  continuous  supply 
from  the  trans-Atlantic  source — pure 
and  undefiled — of  works  of  "  high  tone, 
pure  taste,  and  thorough  principle  :"  as 
the  authorship  of  these  works  costs  them 
no  more  than  the  brooms  cost  the 
broomseller  who  stole  them  ready  made, 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler,  emulat¬ 
ing  their  kindred  spirits,  engag^  in  like 
enterprises  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  generously  offer  to  the  public  the 
works  in  question  at  prices  enabling 
every  one  to  partake  of  the  ennobling 
influence  of  the  literature  of  '*  pure 
morality  and  lofty  aim,"  which  they  are 
constantly  diffusing. 

But,  as  even  the  best  of  minds  cannot 
prudently  be  kept  in  a  continuous  state 
of  high  moral  tension,  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lock,  &  Tyler,  as  Mr.  Matthews  in¬ 
forms  us,  considerately  provide  for  their 
readers  two  series  of  works  called  re¬ 
spectively,  "  Beeton’s  Humorous 
Books,"  and  "  Popular  Sixpenny 
Books."  American  authors,  as  we  are 
informed,  contribute  a  not  inconsider¬ 
able  proportion  of  these,  and  thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  English  readers  derive  a  large 


share  of  their  amusement,  as  well  as  of 
their  moral  ediication,  from  beyond  the 
Atlantic  by  virtue  of  the  ministrations 
(Mr.  Matthews  calls  them  piracies)  of 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler.  They 
are  not  alone,  however,  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  work. 

Among  their  chief  co-operators,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Matthews,  are  Messrs. 
J.  &  R.  Maxwell,  and  Messrs.  Wame 
&  Co.  The  series  of  "  Illustrated 
Merry  Folks'  Library,"  issued  by 
Messrs.  Maxwell,  "  seems,"  says  Mr. 
Matthews,  ‘‘  to  extend  to  fifty-two  num¬ 
bers,  of  which  apparently  almost  every 
one  is  attributed  to  an  American  author, 
although  the  titles  of  some  of  these 
works  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  those 
who  are  only  privileged  to  read  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  in  America."  This  re¬ 
mark  introduces  us  to  another  aspect  of 
the  doings  of  certain  British  publishers 
— doings  of  which  American  authors 
have  certainly  an  especial  right  to  com¬ 
plain.  As  Mr.  Matthews  has  made  him¬ 
self  their  spokesman  on  this  matter,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  unauthorized  and 
unpaid-for  republication  of  their  works, 
we  again  have  recourse  to  his  state¬ 
ments. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  Marble 
Faun  was  changed  by  the  English 
publisher  into  Transformation.  Of 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler’s  "  Good 
Tone  Library,"  “  Miss  Alcott’s  Little 
Women  is  Na  15,  and  No.  16  is  Good 
Wives,  a  sequel  to  the  above — a  typical 
example  of  the  willingness  of  English 
publishers  of  a  certain  type  to  alter  the 
titles  of  American  books  without  right 
or  reason.  Another  example  of  this 
pernicious  custom  can  be  found  in  jet 
another  collection  issued  by  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler,  a  series  of 
*  Favorite  Authors,'  in  which  we  dis¬ 
cover,  not  only  Mr.  John  Habberton’s 
Helen  s  Babies  and  Other  People’ s  Chil¬ 
dren  (in  one  volume),  but,  also  accred¬ 
ited  to  the  same  author.  Grown-up 
Babies  and  other  People,  a  book  not  to 
be  found  under  that  name  in  any  Ameri¬ 
can  catalogue . Mr.  C  D. 

Warner's  My  Summer  in  a  Garden  (re¬ 
printed  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  & 
Tyler)  is  called  Pusley ;  and  there  are 
three  volumes  credited  to  *  Mark  Twain,* 
under  titles  which  he  never  gave  them 
— £ye  Openers,  Practical  Jokes,  and 
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Screamers.''  Referring  to  the  “  Illus¬ 
trated  Merry  Folks’  Library,”  issued  by 
Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Maxirell  in  penny 
books,  ”  almost  every  one  of  which  is 
attributed  to  an  American  author,”  Mr. 
Matthews  remarks  :  ”  I  do  not  think  I 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  most  de¬ 
voted  admirers  of  these  authors  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  Tit  Bits,  by  Mr.  Bret 
Harte ;  with  Rich  Sells  and  Horrid 
Hoaxes,  by  Mr.  John  Habberton  ;  with 
Fie,  Fie,  you  Flirt,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Saxe, 
and  with  Yankee  Ticklers,  by  Dr. 
Holmes.  Miss  Gilbert s  Career,  a  novel 
by  Dr.  Holland,  was  reproduced  here. 
Its  title  was  altered,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  Anglicize  the  story  by  substi¬ 
tuting  London  for  New  York,  and  by 
changing  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
into  a  commemoration  of  the  Queen’s 
birthday.  The  British  pirate’s  hireling 
who  did  this  work  was  careless,  and  in 
one  place  New  York  was  allowed  to 
stand  as  it  had  been  written  by  Dr. 
Holland,  no  doubt  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  unwary  reader,  who  might  well 
wonder  why  the  hero,  having  gone  to 
London,  should  suddenly  appear  in  New 
York. 

”  The  experience  of  General  Lew 
Wallace  with  Messrs.  Frederick  Warne 
&  Co.  is  perhaps  even  more  peculiar 
than  this.  When  General  Wallace  was 
last  in  London  he  went  to  Warne' s 
shop,  and  bought  a  copy  of  Ben  Hur. 
He  examined  it  for  a  minute,  and  then 
asked  to  see  the  head  of  the  Arm,  whose 
attention  he  called  to  certain  alterations 
made  in  England  without  any  authority 
from  him.  ‘  I  see  that  you  have 
changed  my  title,’  said  General  Wal¬ 
lace  ;  '  and  you  have  written  an  entirely 
new  preface  and  signed  my  name  to  it.’ 
The  publisher  hesitated,  and  at  last 
stammered  forth  that  they  thought  they 
could  improve  upon  it.  ‘  And  have 
you  taken  any  other  liberties  with  my 
book  ?  ’  pursued  General  Wallace  ;  and 
Mr.  Warne  answered  that  they  had  left 
out  the  story  of  ‘  Ben  Hur,’*  and  made 
a  few  minor  changes  ! 

”  Professor  William  Mathews  writes 
me  that  he  found,  in  the  ’  Friendly 
Counsel  Series’  of  Ward,  Lock,  & 
Tyler,  an  edition  of  his  Getting  on  in  the 
World,  containing  less  than  half  of  the 


*  The  italics  are  ours. 


work,  without  a  hint  to  the  public  of  the 
mutilation  to  which  it  had  been  sub¬ 
jected.  After  referring  to  other  piracies 
from  which  he  has  suffered,  he  adds 
that  ‘  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1879,  my  book  on  Oratory  and 
Orators  i  and  another  London  house 
published  a  garbled  edition  of  the  same 
work  with  an  introduction  by  some 
Doctor  of  Laws  whose  name  I  cannot 
recollect.’  ” 

“  Mr.  Champney’s  fanciful  talc.  The 
Bubbling  Teapot,  describes  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  child  in  the  different  countries 
of  the  world,  the  moral  being  that,  after 
all,  the  American  child  has  the  best  of 
it.  A  British  edition  of  this  book  has 
been  issued,  with  ‘  England  ’  substituted 
for  America  throughout  its  pages,  thus 
anglicizing  the  story  in  accordance  with 
a  spirit  which  I  should  call  parochial,  if 
I  had  not  at  hand  a  politer  epithet,  in¬ 
sular.” 

Up  to  this  point  our  quotations  have 
been  descriptive  of  the  doings  of  men 
whose  main  motive  of  action  is  the 
making  of  money,  and  whose  actions  as 
publishers  have  probably  a  moral  com¬ 
plexion  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
majority  of  men  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  business  ;  but  we  confess 
to  being  somewhat  appalled  by  finding 
that  a  professedly  religious  body — the 
”  London  Religious  Publication  Soci¬ 
ety” — condescends,  by  appropriating 
property  not  its  own,  to  put  itself  on  a 
level  with  the  publishers  already  inen- 
tioned  :  ”  Mr.  Noah  Brooks’s  Boy  Emi~ 
grants  was  reprinted  in  England  by  the 
London  Religious  Publication  Society, 
which  paid  the  author  a  trifling  sum  for 
writing  an  introduction,  but  never  prof¬ 
fered  a  penny  for  the  book  itselL  al¬ 
though  its  managers  boasted  that  they 
had  sold  more  copies  in  England  than 
were  issued  in  America.  Throughout 
the  book  dollars  and  cents  were  changed 
to  pounds  shillings  and  pence — yet  none 
of  the  latter  ever  reached  the  American 
author.  Other  similar  changes  of  a 
minor  character  were  made  here  and 
there.  They  then  had  the  impudence 
to  propose  to  Mr.  Brooks  to  write  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  his  base-ball  story.  The 
Fairport  Nine,  and  they  would  take  that 
also  and  change  the  game  to  cricket !” 

If  the  saints  who  parade  their  saintli¬ 
ness  by  issuing  religious  publications. 
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presumably  for  the  conversion  of  sin¬ 
ners,  act  as  indicated  in  the  passage  last 
quoted,  we  surely  need  to  temper  our 
judgment  of  the  “  worldlings”  and 
*  unregenerate,”  with  a  large  admixture 
of  charity  when  they  do  likewise. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews’  complaint  of  the  hardships  of 
American  authors,  and  though  we  admit 
that  an  author,  whose  books  are  pirated, 
and,  it  may  mutilated  at  the  same 
time,  suffers  a  serious  injury,  we  are 
constrained  to  conclude  that  the  hard¬ 
ships  in  question  are  largely  exagger¬ 
ated.  Some  of  the  works  which  he 
mentions  as  having  been  pirated^works 
of  Emerson  and  of  Longfellow  for  ex¬ 
ample — were  reprinted,  and  became  the 
common  property  of  English  publishers, 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  ;  and, 
therefore,  before  the  judgment  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  House  of  Lords  (in  the 
case  of  Jeffries  versus  Boosey)  assured 
to  foreigners,  and,  therefore,  to  Ameri* 
cans,  who  choose  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  laid  down,  a  copyright  in 
their  works  throughout  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  Hardships  of  American  authors, 
respecting  books  published  before  that 
date,  belong  to  the  past,  and,  like  mill¬ 
ions  of  other  hardships  of  the  barbarous 
and  dark  ages  which  extend  even  into 
the  present  century,  and  which  still  pro¬ 
ject  their  shadow  over  os,  though  in 
happily  diminishing  gloom,  need  to  be 
buried  and  forgotten.  In  Mark  Twain’s 
capital  letter  to  Mr.  Matthews,*  con¬ 
cerning  his  article  quoted  above,  these 
ancient  cases  of  piracy  are  thus  referred 
to  : — 

”  You  say  :  *  In  1876,  Longfellow 
complained  that  he  had  bMn  pirated  by 
twenty-two  publishers.*  Did  he  mean 
after  England  had  offered  him  and  the 
rest  of  us  protection,  and  was  standing 
always  ready  to  make  her  offer  good  ? 
Next,  ‘In  1856,  Hawthorne' — some 
more  ancient  history.  You  follow  it 
with  more  and  more  and  more  examples 
— of  ancient  history  ;  ancient  history, 
and,  properly  and  righteously,  out  of 
court.  By  no  fairness  can  they  be  cited 
in  this  m^em  time ;  by  no  legitimate 
pretext  can  they  be  summoned  to  testify 
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in  this  case  of  yours.  What  you  are 
complaining  about,  what  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  all  this  trouble  about,  is  a  bitter 
grievance  which  passed  out  of  this  world 
and  into  its  eternal  grave  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago.  When  1  say  eternal,  I 
mean,  of  course,  if  you  will  let  it  alone. 
Matthews,  it  is  a  dead  issue — utterly 
dead,  and  legally  forgotten.” 

Turning  from  the  past  to  the  present 
we  must  mention  that  Mr.  Matthews 
fully  recognizes,  and,  indeed,  clearly 
states,  the  exact  nature  of  the  law  of 
English  copyright  as  it  affects  foreigners. 
He  says :  **  If  an  American  author 
wishes  to  make  sure  of  an  English  copy¬ 
right,  there  is  only  one  course  for  him 
to  pursue  ;  he  must  publish  his  book  in 
the  United  Kingdom  before  he  publishes 
it  in  America,  and  he  must  ^  in  the 
British  dominions  when  it  is  so  published 
in  the  United  Kingdom.”  Now  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  foreigner  can  obtain 
a  valid  copyright  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  throughout  the  British 
Empire  in  the  manner  just  described  ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  all  the 
hardships  of  which  Mr.  Matthews  com¬ 
plains  can  be  abolished  by  every  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
securing  for  himself  a  British  copyright 
by  adopting  the  simple  method  men¬ 
tioned  above.  By  doing  so  he  can  re¬ 
tain  absolute  control  of  his  work,  and, 
therefore,  he  can  both  prevent  its  publi¬ 
cation  except  by  his  authority,  ainl,  of 
course,  can  equally  prevent  any  one 
from  changing  or  modifying  its  title,  and 
from  mutilating  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Matthews,  however,  does  not 
consider  the  powers  thus  accorded  to 
his  fellow-citizens  to  be  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains.  He  seems  to  think  that  the 
necessity  under  which  an  American 
author  labors  of  being  obliged  to  go  to, 
and  remain  in,  Canada  or  some  part  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions  while  his  book 
is  being  published  in  England,  may  be, 
and  often  is,  an  evil  as  great  as,  or 
greater  than,  that  of  suffering  his  book 
to  be  pirated  aiKl  even  mutilated.  ”  A 
trip  to  Canada  is  an  easy  thing,”  he 
says,  for  a  rich  author  ;  but  it  is  not 
as  easy  for  a  poor  author  who  may  chance 
to  live  in  Florida  or  Texas.  Prior  pub¬ 
lication  in  England  ”  is  not  an  easy 
thing  ”  for  a  young  author,  unknown  to 
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fame  and  to  English  publishers,  modest¬ 
ly  sending  forth  his  first  book,  and 
doubting  whether  it  is  worth  printing  or 
whether  he  has  not  been  a  fool  for  his 

pains . To  protect  them  all,  they 

would  all  have  to  be  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  before  they  were  published  in 
America,  and  the  author  of  each  would 
have  had  to  be  in  Canada,  or  at  Ber¬ 
muda,  or  the  Bahamas,  or  somewhere 
else  under  the  British  flag,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  his  book  was  issued  in  Lon¬ 
don . To  demand  from  every 

American  author  prior  publication  of 
his  book  in  England  is  to  lay  a  heavy 
burden  on  him — a  burden  that  it  is  often 
absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  bear." 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  encountered  by  poor  or  inexperi¬ 
enced  American  authors  in  securing  a 
British  copyright  is  a  good  deal  exagger¬ 
ated  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  The 
great  majority  of  authors  live  in  cities 
or  large  towns,  and  most  of  the  large 
centres  of  population  in  the  American 
Union  are  in  the  Northern  part  of  it ; 
moreover,  railway  travelling  in  the 
United  States  is  reasonably  cheap ; 
therefore,  a  trip  over  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der  cannot  be  very  costly  ;  and,  as  resi¬ 
dence  in  Canada  is  only  necessary  at 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  book  to 
be  copyrighted  in  England,  the  cost  of 
such  residence  certainly  need  not  be 
heavy.  The  number  of  American  au¬ 
thors,  therefore,  who  are  debarred  from 
obtaining  a  British  copyright  by  their 
inability  to  bear  the  cost  of  doing  so, 
must,  we  feel  sure,  be  very  small.  Mark 
Twain,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Matthews, 
offers  some  sensible  suggestions  on  this 
point : — "  To-day  the  American  author 
can  go  to  Canada,  spend  three  days 
there,  and  come  home  with  an  English 
and  a  Canadian  copyright,  which  is  as 
strong  as  if  it  had  been  built  out  of  rail¬ 
way  iron.  If  he  does  not  take  this  trip 
and  do  this  thing,  it  is  a  confession  that 
he  does  not  think  his  foreign  market 
valuable  enough  to  justify  the  expense 
of  securing  it  by  the  above  process. 
Now  it  may  turn  out  that  that  book  is 
presently  pirated  in  London.  What 
then  ?  Why,  simply  this :  the  pirate 
has  paid  that  man  a  compliment ;  he 
has  thought  more  of  the  book  than  the 
man  thought  of  it  himself.  And,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  man  is  not  pecuniarily  injured. 


since  the  pirate  would  probably  not  have 
offered  anything  for  the  book  if  it  had 
been  copyrighted,  but  would  have  merely 
left  it  in  oblivion  and  unpublished.  *’ 

Mr.  Matthews  must  be  a  very  bold 
man  indeed,  or  he  must  have  an  un¬ 
bounded  belief  in  the  benevolence  of  the 
English  people  and  in  the  beneficence 
of  English  law,  or  he  may  be  endowed 
with  that  charming  quality — naHvett^  to 
a  degree  distinguishing  him  in  this  re¬ 
spect  above  all  his  countrymen  :  other¬ 
wise,  how  can  we  account  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance  as  counsel  in  the  case  he  has 
undertaken  ?  He  knows  that  ever  since 
the  declaration  of  American  indepen¬ 
dence  until  now,  the  property  of  English 
authors  has  been  systematically  stolen 
by  American  publishers,  who,  honorable 
exceptions  excepted,  make  their  fortune 
out  of  the  sale  of  these  stolen  goods  ;  he 
knows  that  though  efforts  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  made  in  order  to  induce  the 
American  Government  to  grant  to  Eng¬ 
lish  authors  a  copyright  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  still  refused  ;  he  knows 
that  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people,  who  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  the  luxury  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
English  genius  or  literary  labor  without 
paying  for  it,  has  not  yet  been  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  this  great  national  wrong  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  still  deliberately 
sanctions,  or  complacently  acquiesces 
in  it ;  he  knows  that,  though  a  few 
United  States  men,  morally  in  advance 
of  the  great  majority  of  their  country¬ 
men,  urge  on  the  American  people  and 
its  supreme  legislature  the  expediency 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  prevailing  s^- 
tem  of  wholesale  robbery  of  English 
authors,  American  statesmen  come  for¬ 
ward  and  disgrace  themselves  by  advo¬ 
cating  the  claims  of  American  printers, 
bookbinders,  and  publishers  on  English 
authors’  property,  and  by  insisting, 
therefore,  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
a  copyright  shall  be  accorded  to  English 
authors,  unless  it  be  clogged  with  the 
condition  that  their  works  shall  be 
printed  by  American  printers,  shall  be 
bound  by  American  binders,  and  shall 
be  published  by  American  publishers  ! 
On  the  other  hand,  he  knows  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  England,  an 
American  can  obtain  an  indisputable 
copyright  in  every  part  of  the  British 
Empire  for  every  b^k,  pamphlet,  or 
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magazine  article  he  may  write  ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Matthews  comes  forward,  Don 
Quixote-like,  to  redress  the  wrongs 
suffered  in  England  by  American  au¬ 
thors,  and  by  way  of  doing  so  fills  at 
least  Gfteen  pages  of  the  New  Princeton 
Review  with  a  catalogue  of  those  wrongs 
committed  by  English  pirates !  Al¬ 
though  literary  piracy  is  legal  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  and  although  an 
American  author  can,  if  he  chooses, 
prevent  the  piracy  of  his  works  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews  deliberately  affirms  “  that  the 
British  pirate  is  not  at  all  inferior  in 
enterprise  to  the  American  pirate,  nor  is 
ke  more  infrequent  f'  He  adds  :  “It 
is  to  this  great  and  increasing  (!)*  piracy 
by  British  publishers  that  1  wish  to  di¬ 
rect  attention.”  Moreover,  he  assures 
us  that  the  change  of  title  or  mutilation 
of  American  books,  though  often  per¬ 
petrated  in  England,  has  no  parallel  by 
the  change  of  title  or  mutilation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  books  in  America,  where  “  there  is 
piracy  enough  and  to  spare,  but  it  is 
bold  and  open  ;  it  does  not  mangle  its 
victims.  The  American  pirates  may 
take  all  the  books  of  a  British  author, 
but  they  are  not  apt  to  alter  these  in  any 
way,  nor  to  deprive  the  author  of  any¬ 
thing  but  his  just  pay.  They  may  steal 
his  purse,  but  they  do  not  rob  him  of 
his  good  name.”  How  admirably  con¬ 
siderate  and  gentlemanly  American  pi¬ 
rates  must  be  !  We  English  may  be 
thankful  for  at  least  one  consoling 
thought  in  connection  with  this  un¬ 
pleasant  subject :  the  essential  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  Americans  and  of  ourselves 
in  this  matter  appears  to  be  equal ;  the 
only  difference  ^tween  us  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  Americans  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  mangling  their  victims  by 
the  fear  of  being  found  out  “  Even 
though  I  should  find,”  says  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews,  “  that  a  number  of  these  outrages 
had  been  perpetrated  in  this  country,  I 
should  still  feel  sure  that  Americans  are 
less  frequently  guilty  than  the  British, 
because  I  know  that  there  is  a  greater 
chance  of  detection  and  exposure  here 
in  the  United  States  than  there  is  in 
Great  Britain.’’ 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  copyright  of 
any  kind  or  degree  in  the  United  States 


*  The  italics  in  both  passages  are  ours. 


is  denied  to  English  authors  ;  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  every  American  author  en¬ 
joys  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  se¬ 
cure  a  copyright  in  every  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  Mr.  Matthews,  with 
a  cool  and  heroic  assurance  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  puts  forth  the  modest  claim 
that  England  should  remedy  the  griev¬ 
ance  of  American  authors  which  he  has 
set  forth  by  so  amending  the  English 
law  of  copyright  that  Americans  may 
avail  themselves  of  it  without  fulfilling 
the  conditions  now  annexed  to  its  ac¬ 
quisition.  With  the  seeming  nantete  we 
have  already  ascribed  to  him,  he  says  : — 
“  IVAat  we  desire  from  Great  Britain  is 
the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  give 
full  copyright  to  every  American  book  ex- 
cutly  as  if  its  author  were  a  British 
subject."  He  does,  indeed,  recognize 
that  English  authors  have  a  claim  to 
copyright  in  the  United  States  ;  but, 
evidently,  in  his  mind,  that  is  a  second¬ 
ary  consideration,  and  in  the  following 
sentence  he  places  it  as  such: — '^The 
remedy  [of  the  alleged  hardships  of 
American  authors]  is  to  let  the  American 
author  control  his  own  book  in  Great 
Britain  as  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
let  the  English  author  do  likewise  We 
venture  to  think  that  before  asking  any 
addition  to  the  great  and  unreciprocated 
boon  which  American  authors  already 
enjoy  in  the  shape  of  a  full  and  indis¬ 
putable  copyright  in  England  and  all  her 
dependencies,  Mr.  Matthews  and  his 
fellow-citizens  would  do  well  to  demand 
from  the  United  States  “  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  will  give  full  copyright’’ 
in  America  to  every  English  book — a 
copyright  as  complete  and  indisputable 
as  that  already  accorded  by  England  to 
American  authors.  We  rejoice  in  being 
able  to  fortify  this  opinion  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  Mark  Twain’s  cogent 
and  effective  letter  to  Mr.  Matthews  : — 
“  I  refer  to  this  remark  of  yours,  and 
where  you  forgot  to  italicize,  I  have 
supplied  the  defect :  *  The  English 

courts  have  held  that,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  prior  publication  in  Great 
Britain  will  give  an  author  copyright  in 
England,  whatever  his  nationality  may 
be.  How  could  you  set  down  this  great, 
big,  generous  fact,  this  fact  which  offers 
its  fine  and  generous  hospitalities,  with¬ 
out  equivalent  or  even  thank-you,  to  the 
swindled  scribe  of  all  the  climes  the  sun 
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in  his  course  shines  upon — even  to  you  yourself  right  ?  Why  no,  it  puts  you 
yourself — how  could  you  set  it  down,  in  such  a  rickety  position.  I  read  it  to 
and  not  uncover  in  its  magnificent  pres-  the  cat — well,  I  never  saw  a  cat  carry 
ence  ?  How  could  you  set  it  down  and  on  so  before. 

not  be  smitten  with  a  large  and  sudden  But,  of  course,  somebody  or  some- 
realization  of  the  contrast  between  its  thing  was  to  blame — you  were  in  honor 
open,  broad  palm  and  the  stingy,  bound  to  make  that  fact  clear,  or  you 
clenched  fist  of  our  own  country  ?  How  couldn’t  possibly  excuse  yourself  for 
could  you  look  it  in  the  face — that  raising  all  this  dust.  Now,  I  will  give 
friendly,  fresh,  wholesome,  hearty,  wel-  any  rational  man  400,000  guesses,  and 
coming,  modern  countenance — and  go  go  bail  that  he  will  run  short  before  he 
on  throwing  stale  mud  over  its  head  at  has  the  luck  to  put  his  finger  on  the 
its  predecessor,  an  old  kiln-dried,  moss-  place  where  you  locate  that  blame.  Now 
backed,  bug-eaten,  antediluvian  mummy  listen — and  try  to  rise  to  the  size  of  this 
that  wasn’t  doing  anything  to  you,  and  inspired  verdict  of  yours  :  *//  is  the  con- 
couldn’t  if  it  had  want^  to  ?  How  dition  of  the  law  which  is  at  fault'  (!) 
could  you  ?  You  are  the  very  wrong-  Upon  my  life,  I  have  never  heard  any- 
headedest  person  in  America.  1  tell  it  thing  to  begin  with  the  gigantic  impu- 
you  for  your  own  solace.  Why,  man,  dence  of  that.  •  The  cat — but  never 
you — well,  you  are  geometrically  color-  mind  the  cat ;  the  cat  is  dead  ;  a  cat 
blind  ;  you  can’t  see  the  proportions  of  can’t  stand  everything.  'The  remedy  is 
things.  And  you  are  injudicious.  change  the  law,’ and  then  you  go 
Don^t  you  know  that  as  long  as  you  owling  along,  just  as  if  there  was  never 
have  got  a  goitre  you  have  to  trundle  anything  more  serious  in  this  world  than 
around  on  a  wheelbarrow,  you  can’t  the  stupefying  nonsense  you  are  talking, 
divert  attention  from  it  by  throwing  Change  the  law  ?  Change  it  ?  In  what 
bricks  at  a  man  that’s  got  a  wart  on  the  way,  pray  ?  A  law  which  ^ives  us  abso- 
back  of  his  ear  ?  Those  blacklegs  in  lutely  unassailable  and  indestructible 
Congress  keep  us  furnished  with  the  copyright  at  cost  of  not  a  single  penny, 
prize  goitre  of  the  moral  and  intellec-  not  a  moment  of  time,  not  an  iota  of 
tual  world,  and  the  thing  for  you  to  do  trouble,  not  even  the  bother  of  asking 
is  to  let  the  wart-wearers  strictly  alone,  for  it !  Change  it  ?  How  are  you  going 
....  Your  modem  instances  convict  to  change  it  ?  Matthews,  I  am  your 
your  clients  of  not  knowing  enough  to  friend,  and  you  know  it ;  and  that  is 
come  in  when  it  rains.  From  your  first  what  makes  me  say  what  I  do  say  :  you 
page  to  your  last  one,  you  do  not  chance  want  a  change  of  air,  or  you’ll  be  in  the 
to  get  your  hands  on  a  single  argument  asylum  the  first  thing  you  know.” 
that  isn’t  a  boomerang.  And,  finally,  Mark  Twain’s  experience  of  the  value 
to  make  your  curious  work  symmetrical  to  Americans  of  the  English  law  of 
and  complete,  you  rest  from  your  piti-  copyright  entitles  him  to  speak  with 
less  lathering  of  the  bad  English  pub-  authority  concerning  it ;  and  his  evi- 
lisher,  and  fall  to  apologizing  him — and,  dence  proves,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Mat- 
apparently,  to  the  good  one,  too,  I  thews’  long  list  of  depredations  on  the 
don’t  know  why.  ‘  At  bottom,  the  pub-  property  of  American  authors  committed 
lishers,  good  or  bad,  are  not  to  blame.'  by  ”  British  pirates,”  that,  after  all,  the 
You  are  right  for  once,  perfectly  right ;  opinion  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of  this 
they  are  not  to  blame — to-day  ;  if  they  article  is  correct — viz.,  that  American 
commit  a  piracy  in  these  days,  nine-  authors  ”  are  the  most  fortunate  authors 
tenths  of  the  sin  belongs  with  the  Ameri-  in  the  world.”  The  proportion  of  the 
can  author.  And  since  you  perceive  civilized  world  over  which  their  power 
that  they  are  not  to  blame,  what  did  of  copyright  extends  is  far  greater  than 
you  blame  them  for  ?  If  you  were  going  that  over  which  the  copyright  accorded 
to  take  it  all  back,  why  didn’t  you  take  to  authors  in  any  part  of  Europe  can  be 
it  all  back  earlier,  and  not  write  it  at  made  to  apply.  The  excess  of  advan- 
all  ?  Hang  it,  you  are  not  logical.  Do  tage  possessed  in  this  respect  by  Ameri- 
you  think  that  to  lather  a  man  all  can  authors  consists,  in  fact,  in  the  vast 
through  eleven  pages,  and  then  tell  him  area  of  the  United  States  with  its  55,- 
he  isn’t  to  blame  after  all,  is  treating  000,000  of  people — people  whose  appe- 
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the  for  books  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
nation.  Moreover,  American  authors 
enjoy  the  enormous  advantage  of  being 
able  to  stock  their  literary  workshops 
with  the  very  best  literary  material  Eu¬ 
rope  produces  without  paying  one  far¬ 
thing  to  the  producers  of  it.  The  whole 
literary  world  east  of  the  Atlantic  is 
plundered  for  their  benefit.  Every 
European  author  who,  by  the  fertility 
of  his  genius,  or  by  life-long  labor,  cre¬ 
ates  works  of  intrinsic  or  pecuniary 
value,  is  liable  to  have  the  fruits  of  his 
brain  stolen  from  him  by  American  pi¬ 
rates,  who  sell  them  at  a  wondrously  low 
price,  as  most  stolen  goods  are  sold,  to 
American  authors,  of  course,  as  well  as 
to  all  other  citizens  of  the  Great  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  foregoing  advantages  which 
American  authors  possess  are,  it  will  be 
admitted,  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
and  far  outweigh  any  pecuniary  loss  or 
literary  mutilation  he  may  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  *'  British  pirates”  when, 
owing  solely  to  his  own  ignorance, 
Bupineness,  or  indifference,  he  does  not 
adopt  the  precautions,  which  he  always 
can  adopt,  in  order  to  shield  himself 
from  these  attacks. 

Mark  Twain’s  scathing  letter  seems 
to  have  modified  somewhat  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews’  eccentric  ideas  as  to  the  alleged 
hardships  of  American  authors  ;  for,  in 
his  reply  to  it,  he  expressly  recognizes, 
for  the  first  time,  that  in  order  to  remedy 
the  ”  deplorable  state  of  affairs”  of 
which  he  complains,  it  behoves  the 
United  States  to  render  justice  to  En^ 
land.  ‘‘7/  is  for  us  here,  he  says,  ”  in 
America  now  to  make  the  next  move. 


England  has  taken  the  first  step — al¬ 
though  it  is  not  as  wide  a  stride  as  you 
are  pleased  to  think  it.  Our  turn  it  is 
now  to  advance  along  the  path  of  honesty 
and  justice.  England  will  meet  us  half¬ 
way.  Er^land  stands  ready  to  grant  us 
all  we  ask,  if  we  are  prepared  to  do  as  we 
are  done  by.  As  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
the  people  of  these  United  States  are  in  a 
condition  of  ethical  inertia  y  * 

We  recognize,  though  reluctantly  and 
sorrowfully,  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Matthews’  diagnosis  of  the  moral  mal¬ 
ady  from  which  our  American  cousins 
are  suffering,  and  we  especially  thank 
him  for  the  excellent  name  by  which  he 
has  distinguished  it — excellent,  because 
it  represents  at  once  a  complete  idea  of 
the  exact  nature  of  the  affection  in  ques¬ 
tion.  So  soon  as  a  physician  has  arrived 
at  a  correct  diagnosis  of  his  patient’s 
disorder,  he  has  made  a  great  step 
toward  affecting  a  cure  :  we  earnestly 
hope,  therefore,  now  that  Mr.  Matthews 
has  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  he  de¬ 
plores,  and  has  become  convinced  that 
ethical  inertia  is  undoubtedly  endemic 
in  the  United  States,  he  will  forthwith 
enroll  himself  in  that  band  of  distin¬ 
guished  Americans  who  are  happily  free 
from  the  disorder  in  question,  and  will 
vigorously  co-operate  with  them  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  rouse  the  whole  of  their 
country  men,  by  the  persistent  adminis¬ 
tration  of  moral  tonics,  from  the  lament¬ 
able  ”  condition  of  ethical  inertia” 
now  prevalent  throughout  the  Union. — 
Westminster  Review. 
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BY  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYlfONDS. 


I. 

Caricature  is  a  distinct  species  of 
characterization,  in  which  the  salient 
features  of  a  person  or  an  object  have 
been  emphasized  with  the  view  of  ren¬ 
dering  them  ridiculous.  The  derivation 
of  this  word  justifies  my  definition.  It 
comes  from  the  Italian  caricare,  to 
charge  with  a  burden,  or  to  surcharge. 
Thus  caricare  un  ritratto  means  to  exag¬ 


gerate  what  is  already  prominent  in  the 
model,  and  in  this  way  to  produce  a 
likeness  which  misrepresents  the  person, 
while  it  remains  recognizable.  Instead 
of  emphaisis,  simple  distortion  may  be 
used  to  secure  the  effect  of  caricature. 
For  example,  the  hints  suggested  by  re¬ 
flection  in  a  spoon  are  amplified  into  an 
absurd  portrait.  Some  faces  and  figures 


*  The  italics  are  ours. 
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lend  themselves  better  to  the  concave, 
others  to  the  convex  surface  of  the 
spoon.  Or  a  fairly  accurate  image  of  a 
man  or  woman,  modelled  in  gutta¬ 
percha,  may  be  pulled  about  in  various 
directions,  with  the  result  of  producing 
a  series  of  burlesque  portraits,  in  which 
the  likeness  of  the  individual  is  never 
wholly  lost. 

The  most  effective  kind  of  caricature 
does  not  proceed  by  such  distortion. 
It  renders  its  victim  ludicrous  or  vile  by 
exaggerating  what  is  defective,  mean, 
ignoble  in  his  person,  indicating  at  the 
same  time  that  some  corresponding  flaws 
in  his  spiritual  nature  are  revealed  by 
them.  The  masterpieces  of  this  art  are 
those  in  which  truth  has  been  accentu¬ 
ated  by  slight  but  deft  and  telling  em¬ 
phasis.  Nothing,  as  Aretino  once  re¬ 
marked,  is  more  cruel  than  malevolent 
insistence  upon  fact  You  cannot  in¬ 
jure  your  neighbor  better  than  by  telling 
the  truth  about  him,  if  the  truth  is  to 
his  discredit  You  cannot  make  him 
appear  ridiculous  more  crushingly  than 
by  calling  attention  to  real  faults  in  his 
physique. 

Those  extraordinary  caricatures  of 
human  faces  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
delighted  to  produce,  illustrate  both 
methods  of  emphasis  and  distortion. 
But  they  also  exhibit  the  play  of  a  fan¬ 
tastic  imagination.  He  accentuated  the 
analogies  of  human  with  bestial  features, 
or  degraded  his  models  to  the  level  of 
goitred  idiots  by  subtle  blurrings  and 
erasures  of  their  nobler  traits. 

Caricature  is  not  identical  with  satire. 
Caricature  implies  exaggeration  of  some 
sort.  The  bitterest  satire  hits  its  mark 
by  no  exaggeration,  but  by  indignant 
and  unmerciful  exposure  of  ignobility. 
Yet  caricature  has  always  been  used  for 
satirical  purposes,  with  notable  effect 
by  Aristophanes  in  his  political  com¬ 
edies,  with  coarse  vigor  by  Gilray  in 
lampoons  of  the  last  century,  with  in¬ 
dulgent  humor  by  our  contemporary 
Punch. 

^  The  real  aim  of  caricature  is  to  depre¬ 
ciate  its  object  by  evoking  contempt  or 
stirring  laughter,  when  the  imaginative 
rendering  of  the  person  is  an  unmistak¬ 
able  portrait,  but  defects  are  brought 
into  relief  which  might  otherwise  have 
es^ped  notice.  Instead  therefore  of 
being  realistic,  this  branch  of  art  must 


be  reckoned  as  essentially  idealistic. 
In  so  far  as  a  caricature  is  powerfully 
conceived,  it  calls  into  play  fine,  though 
never  the  noblest,  never  the  most  ami¬ 
able,  qualities  of  interpretation. 

II. 

The  fantastic  need  have  no  element 
of  caricature.  It  invariably  implies  a 
certain  exaggeration  or  distortion  of 
nature  ;  but  it  lacks  that  deliberate  in¬ 
tention  to  disparage,  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  caricature.  What  we  call  fantas¬ 
tic  in  art  results  from  an  exercise  of  the 
capricious  fancy,  playing  with  things 
which  it  combines  into  arbitrary  non¬ 
existent  forms.  These  may  be  merely 
graceful,  as  is  the  case  with  arabesques 
devised  by  old  Italian  painters — frescoed 
patterns  upon  walls  and  ceilings,  in 
which  tendrils  of  the  vine,  acanthus  foli¬ 
age,  parts  of  beasts  and  men  and  birds, 
and  fabulous  creatures  are  brought  into 
quasi-organic  fusion  with  candelabra, 
goblets,  lyres,  and  other  familiar  objects 
of  utility. 

In  its  higher  manifestations  fantastic 
art  creates  beautiful  or  terrific  forms  in 
correspondence  with  some  vision  of  the 
excited  imagination.  The  sphinx  and 
the  dragon,  the  world-snake  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  mythology,  Shakespeare’s  Ariel, 
Dante’s  Lucifer,  are  fantastic  in  this 
higher  sense.  In  them  real  conditions 
of  man’s  subjective  being  have  taken 
sensuous  shape  at  the  bidding  of  creative 
genius.  The  artist,  while  giving  birth 
to  such  fantastic  creatures  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  resembles  a  deeply-stirred  and 
dreaming  man,  whose  brain  projects  im¬ 
possible  shapes  to  symbolize  the  pertur¬ 
bations  of  his  spirit  Myth  and  alle¬ 
gory,  the  metamorphosis  of  mortals  into 
plants,  fairies,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and 
tutelary  deities  of  sea  or  forest,  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  fantastic  in  this  sphere  of 
highest  poetry. 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have 
just  expressed,  fantastic  art  has  to  be 
considered  as  the  least  realistic  of  all 
artistic  species  ;  it  is  that  in  which  the 
human  mind  shows  its  ideality,  its  sub¬ 
jective  freedom,  its  independence  of 
fact  and  external  nature,  most  com¬ 
pletely.  Here  a  man’ s  studies  of  reality 
outside  him,  acute  and  penetrating  as 
these  may  b^  become  sub^vient  to  the 
presentation  of  thoughts  and  emotions 
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which  have  no  validity  except  for  hit 
internal  contcioutnest. 

“He  will  watch  from  dawn  till  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  aun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy  bloom. 

Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be. 

But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man. 

Nurslings  of  immortality." 

When  well  constructed,  powerfully 
conceived,  vigorously  projectedi  with 
sufficiency  of  verisimilitude  to  give  them 
rank  among  extraordinary  phenomena, 
and  with  sufficient  correspondence  to 
the  natural  moods  of  human  thought, 
these  fantasies  and  their  appropriate 
shapes  acquire  a  reality  of  their  own, 
and  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  man¬ 
kind.  They  are  felt  to  be  actual  through 
the  force  with  which  their  makers  felt 
them,  and  through  their  adaptation  to 
the  fancies  of  imaginative  minds  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Thus  the  chimaera  of  Hellenic 
sculpture,  the  horned  and  hoofed  devil 
of  mediaeval  painting,  Shakespeare's 
Caliban,  Milton's  Death,  Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles,  can  all  be  claimed  as 
products  of  fantastic  art.  Yet  these 
figments  are  hardly  less  real  for  our  con¬ 
sciousness  than  the  Famese  bull,  Lance¬ 
lot,  Landseer’s  stags,  Hamlet,  Dr. 
Brown’s  Rab,  Adam  Bede,  and  other 
products  of  imaginative  art  which  are 
modelled  from  familiar  objects.  In 
this  way  fantastic  art  strikingly  brings 
home  to  us  the  truth  of  what  Tasso  once 
said  :  Non  i  creaiore  se  non  Iddio  ed  il 
poeta  (God  and  the  poet  are  the  only 
creators).  It  does  this  because  it  proves 
that  the  recombining  power  of  the  imag¬ 
ination,  as  in  dreams,  so  also  in  poetry 
and  plastic  art,  is  able  to  construct  un¬ 
realities  which  possess  even  more  than 
the  spiritual  influence  and  all  but  the 
validity  of  fact  for  human  minds. 

III. 

The  grotesque  is  a  branch  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic.  Its  specific  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  element  of  caricature, 
whether  deliberately  intended  or  im¬ 
ported  by  the  craftsman’s  spontaneity 
of  humor,  forms  an  ingredient  in  the 
thing  produced.  Certain  races  and  cer¬ 
tain  epochs  display  a  predilection  for  the 
grotesque,  which  is  conspicuously  ab¬ 
sent  in  others.  Hellenic  art,  I  think, 
was  never  intentionally  grotesque,  ex¬ 


cept  on  rare  occasions  in  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes.  What  resembles  gro¬ 
tesqueness  in  the  archaic  stages  of  Greek 
sculpture — in  the  bas-reliefs  from  Seli- 
nus,  for  example — must  be  ascribed  to 
naivete  and  lack  of  technical  skill.  On 
the  contrary,  Lombard  sculpture,  as  we 
study  this  on  the  fa9ades  of  North  Ital¬ 
ian  churches,  and  mediaeval  Teutonic 
art  in  general,  as  we  study  this  upon 
the  pages  of  illustrated  manuscripts,  in 
the  choir-stalls  of  our  cathedrals,  or  in 
the  carven  ornaments  of  their  exteriors, 
rarely  fails  to  introduce  some  grotesque 
element.  The  free  play  of  the  Northern 
fancy  ran  over  easily  into  distortion, 
degradation  of  form,  burlesque.  Scan¬ 
dinavian  poetry  of  the  best  period  ex¬ 
hibits  striking  specimens  of  Aristophanic 
satire,  in  which  the  gods  are  mercilessly 
dealt  with.  Grotesqueness  may  be 
traced  in  all  the  fantastic  beings  of  Cel¬ 
tic  and  Germanic  folk-lore — in  gnomes 
inhabiting  the  mountains,  in  kelpies  of 
the  streams  and  mermaids  of  the  ocean, 
in  Puck  and  Robin  Goodfellow,  in 
fairies  of  heath  and  woodland,  in  the 
princesses  of  Border  ballad-literature 
fated  by  magic  spells  to  dree  their  doom 
as  loathly  dragons. 

Of  such  grotesqueness  I  doubt  whether 
we  can  discern  a  trace  in  classical 
mythology  and  art.  Ugly  stories  about 
Zeus  and  Cronos,  quaint  stories  about 
the  metamorphoses  of  Proteus,  and  the 
Phorcyadse  with  their  one  eye,  are  not 
grotesque.  They  lack  the  touch  of 
caricature,  always  a  conscious  or  semi¬ 
conscious  element,  which  is  needful  to 
create  the  species. 

It  is  absent  in  the  voluminous  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Arabs,  as  this  is  known  to 
us  through  the  Arabian  Nights.  Prin¬ 
cesses  transformed  into  parrots,  djinns 
with  swarthy  faces  doting  on  fair  dam¬ 
sels,  water-carriers  converted  by  some 
spell  into  caliphs,  ghouls,  animals  that 
talk,  immense  birds  brooding  over  treas¬ 
ures  in  the  wilderness,  are  not  gro¬ 
tesque.  They  lack  the  touch  of  con¬ 
scious  caricature  added  to  free  fancy 
which  differentiates  the  species. 

Both  caricature  and  the  fantastic 
played  an  important  part  in  Southern 
and  Eastern  literature,  but  they  did  not 
come  into  the  peculiar  connection  which 
is  necessary  to  grotesqueness.  *  The 
fantastic  made  itself  mt^erately  felt  in 
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Hellas,  and  assumed  gigantic  propor* 
tions  in  Islam.  The  Asiatic  and  Greek 
minds,  however,  lacked  a  quality  which 
was  demanded  in  order  to  elicit  gro* 
tesqueness  from  fantasy.  That  quality 
the  Teutonic  section  of  the  Aryan  fam* 
ily  possessed  in  abundance  ;  it  was  all* 
pervasive  in  the  products  of  their  genius. 
We  may  define  it  broadly  as  humor.  I 
do  not  deny  humor  to  the  Greeks  and 
Orientals  ;  but  I  contend  that  Teutons 
have  the  merit  of  applying  humor  to 
caricature  and  the  fantastic,  so  as  to  re* 
duce  from  both  in  combination  what  we 
call  grotesqueness. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  must  omit  all 
mention  of  what  strikes  os  as  grotesque 
in  the  art-work  of  races  with  whom  we 
are  imperfectly  in  sympathy.  Hindoo 
idols,  Chinese  and  Japanese  bronzes, 
Aztec  bas-reliefs,  and  such  things,  seem 
to  us  grotesque.  But  it  is  almost  im* 
possible  to  decide  how  far  this  apparent 
grotesqueness  is  due  to  inadequate  com¬ 
prehension  on  our  part,  or  to  religious 
symbolism.  We  cannot  eliminate  the 
element  of  genuine  intentional  grotesque¬ 
ness  which  things  so  far  remote  from  us 
contain. 

IV. 

Closily  allied  to  caricature  and  the 
grotesque  we  find  obscenity.  This  in¬ 
deed  has  generally  entered  into  both. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Nothing 
exposes  human  beings  to  more  con¬ 
temptuous  derision  than  the  accentua¬ 
tion  in  their  persons  of  that  which  self- 
respect  induces  them  to  hide.  Inde¬ 
cency  is  therefore  a  powerful  resource 
for  satirical  caricaturists.  Nothing, 
again,  in  the  horse  play  of  the  fancy 
comes  readier  to  hand  than  the  burlesque 
exhibition  of  things  usually  concealed. 
It  appeals  to  the  gross  natural  man, 
up>on  whose  sense  of  humor  the  creator 
of  grotesque  imagery  wishes  to  work, 
and  with  whom  he  is  in  cordial  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Indecency  has  always  been  extruded 
from  the  temple  of  art,  and  relegated  to 
slums  and  dubious  places  in  its  precincts. 
Why  is  this  ?  Perhaps  it  would  suffice 
to  answer  that  art  is  a  mirror  of  human 
life,  and  that  those  things  which  we  ex¬ 
clude  from  social  intercourse  are  conse¬ 
quently  excluded  from  the  aesthetic  do¬ 
main.  This  is  an  adequate  account  of 


the  matter.  But  something  will  be 
gained  for  the  understanding  of  art  in 
general  if  we  examine  the  problem  with 
more  attention. 

Shelley  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 
all  obscenity  implies  a  crime  against  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man.  This  dictum 
takes  for  granted  an  advanced  state  of 
society,  when  merely  sensual  functions 
have  come  to  be  regarded  with  sensitive 
modesty.  In  other  words,  it  defines  the 
essence  of  obscenity  to  be  some  cynical 
or  voluptuous  isolation  of  what  is  ani¬ 
mal  in  man,  for  special  contemplation 
by  the  mind.  Savages  recognize  noth¬ 
ing  indecent  in  things  which  we  consider 
highly  improper.  Our  ancestors  spoke 
without  a  blush  about  matters  which 
could  not  now  be  mentioned  before  a 
polite  company.  This  is  because  sav¬ 
ages  and  people  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
were  naive,  where  we  have  become  self- 
conscious.  Thus  Shelley’s  crimen  lasce 
majestatis  varies  with  the  age  and  the 
conditions  of  civility  in  which  men  live. 
Much  that  is  treasonable  here  and  now 
against  the  spiritual  nature  of  humanity, 
was  unassailable  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  is  still  respectable  in  the  tropics. 
The  point  at  issue  is  to  decide  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  violation  of  local  and  tem¬ 
poral  decorum  in  this  respect.  Such 
violation  is  obscenity  ;  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  vary  almost  imperceptibly  with  the 
growth  of  society,  but  always  in  favor 
of  decorum. 

There  are  many  things  allowable,  nay 
laudable,  in  act,  which  it  is  unpermis- 
sible  to  represent  in  figurative  art  or  to 
dwell  upon  in  poetry.  Yet  these  things 
imply  nothing  ugly.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  compatible  with  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  natural  beauty.  Even  Aretino’s 
famous  postures,  if  painted  with  the 
passion  of  Giorgione,  could  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced  unbeautiful.  Such  motives 
abound  in  juxtapositions  of  forms  and 
in  contrasts  of  physical  types,  which 
yield  everything  the  painter  most  desires 
for  achieving  his  most  ambitious  tri¬ 
umphs.  The  delineation  of  these  things, 
however,  though  they  are  allowable  and 
laudable  in  act,  though  they  are  plasti¬ 
cally  beautiful,  offends  our  taste  and  is 
intolerable.  If  we  ask  why  this  is  so, 
the  answer,  I  think,  roust  be  that  civili¬ 
zation  only  accepts  art  under  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  making  for  the  nobler  ten- 
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dencies  of  human  nature.  In  truth,  I 
have  approached  the  present  topic,  in 
spite  of  its  difficulty,  mainly  because  it 
confirms  the  views  I  hold  regarding  the 
dependence  of  the  arts  on  ethics. 

There  are  acts  necessary  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  species,  functions  im¬ 
portant  in  the  economy  of  man  ;  but 
these,  by  a  tacit  consensus  of  opinion, 
we  refuse  to  talk  about,  and  these  there¬ 
fore  we  are  unwilling  to  see  reflected  in 
art’s  spiritual  looking-glass.  We  grudge 
their  being  brought  into  the  sphere  of 
intellectual  things.  We  feel  that  the 
representation  of  them,  implying  as  this 
does  the  working  of  the  artist  s  mind 
and  our  mind  on  them,  contradicts  a 
self- preservative  instinct  which  has  been 
elaborately  cultivated  through  unnum¬ 
bered  generations  for  the  welfare  of  the 
social  organism.  Such  representation 
brings  before  the  sense  in  figure  what  is 
already  powerful  enough  in  fact.  It 
stirs  in  us  what  education  tends  to  curb, 
and  exposes  what  humane  culture 
teaches  us  to  withdraw  from  observa¬ 
tion. 

This  position  admits  of  somewhat 
different  statement.  At  a  certain  point 
art  must  make  common  cause  with  mo¬ 
rality,  and  the  plastically  beautiful  has 
to  be  limited  by  ethical  laws.  Man  is 
so  complex  a  being,  and  in  the  complex 
of  his  nature  the  morally  trained  sensi¬ 
bilities  play  so  prominent  a  part,  that 
art,  which  aims  at  giving  only  elevated 
enjoyment,  cannot  neglect  ethics.  With¬ 
out  being  didactic  it  must  be  moralized, 
because  the  normal  man  is  moralized. 
If  it  repudiates  this  obligation,  it  errs 
against  its  own  ideal  of  harmony, 
rhythm,  repose,  synthetic  beauty.  It 
introduces  an  element  which  we  seek  to 
subordinate  in  life,  and  by  which  we  are 
afraid  of  being  mastered.  It  ceases  to 
be  adequate  to  humanity  in  its  best 
moments,  and  these  best  moments  art 
has  undertaken  to  present  in  forms  of 
sensuous  but  dignified  loveliness. 

Most  people  will  agree  upon  this 
point  There  remains,  however,  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
boundaries  which  art  dares  not  over¬ 
pass — as  to  what  deserves  the  oppro¬ 
brious  title  of  indecency  in  plastic  or 
poetic  presentation.  Some  folk  seem 
inclined  to  ban  the  nude  without  excep¬ 
tion,  relegating  the  grandest  handiwork 


of  God,  the  human  form  divine,  to  the 
obscurity  of  shrouded  vestments.  Dis¬ 
inclined  as  I  am  to  adopt  this  extreme 
position,  I  admit  that  just  here  the 
cleanness  or  uncleanness  of  the  artist’s 
mind,  as  felt  in  his  touch  on  doubtful 
subjects,  becomes  a  matter  of  ethical 
importance.  All  depends  on  taste,  on 
method  of  treatment,  on  the  tone  com¬ 
municated,  on  the  mood  in  which  mat¬ 
ters  of  delicacy  have  been  viewed.  Tin¬ 
toretto  elevates  our  imagination  by  his 
pictures  of  Eve  tempting  Adam ; 
Michael  Angelo  restrains  and  chastens 
wandering  fancy  ;  Raphael  removes  the 
same  theme  beyond  the  spheie  of  volup¬ 
tuous  suggestion,  while  retaining  some¬ 
thing  of  its  sensuous  allurement ;  Rem¬ 
brandt  produces  a  cynical  satire  in  the 
style  of  Swift’s  description  of  Yahoos  ; 
Luca  Giordano  disgusts  by  coarse  and 
full-blown  carnalism. 


V. 

^  These  considerations  lead  us  finally 
to  inquire  in  what  sphere  of  human  sen¬ 
sibility  the  arts  legitimately  move. 

It  is  usual  to  distinguish  between 
aesthetic  and  non-aesthetic  senses — 
meaning  by  the  former  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing,  by  the  latter  touch,  taste,  smell. 
In  truth,  no  great  art  has  yet  been  based 
upon  the  three  last-mentioned  senses, 
in  the  same  way  as  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  have  been  based  on  sight  and  music 
upon  hearing.  This  is  bemuse  the  two 
so-called  aesthetic  senses  are  links  be¬ 
tween  what  is  spiritual  in  us  and  exter¬ 
nal  nature  ;  we  use  them  in  the  finer 
operations  of  our  intelligence.  The 
three  non  aesthetic  senses  serve  utility 
and  natural  needs  ;  they  have  not  been 
brought  into  that  comity  where  thought 
and  emotion  can  be  sensuously  present¬ 
ed  to  the  mind.  It  is  only  by  the  faint¬ 
est  suggestions  that  a  touch,  a  taste,  a 
smell  evokes  some  spiritual  mood. 
When  it  does  so  the  effect  is  indeed 
striking  ;  we  are  thrilled  in  our  very  en¬ 
trails  and  marrow.  But  these  suggestions 
are,  in  our  present  condition,  so  vague, 
so  elusive,  so  evanescent,  so  peculiar  to 
the  individual,  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  regard  them  as  a  substantial 
ground-work  for  the  edifice  of  art. 

In  man  we  find  an  uninterrupted 
rhythm  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
complex  states  of  consciousness,  passing 
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from  mere  sensation  up  to  elaborated 
thought.  No  break  can  be  detected  in 
this  rhythm,  although  psychologists  are 
wont  to  denote  its  salient  moments  by 
distinctive  names.  They  speak  of  sen* 
sation,  perception,  emotion,  will,  reason, 
and  so  forth,  as  though  these  were  sepa¬ 
rate  faculties.  But  the  infinite  subtlety 
of  nature  eludes  such  rude  attempts  at 
classification.  Art  finds  its  proper 
sphere  of  operation  only  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  scale.  The  physical  rudi¬ 
ments  of  consciousness  are  not  aesthetic, 
because  they  bring  onr  carnal  functions 
into  play,  and  only  indirectly  agitate  the 
complex  of  our  nature.  The  more  ab¬ 
stract  modes  of  thought  are  not  aesthetic, 
because  they  have  renounced  the  element 
of  corporeity  and  sense  ;  and  art  has  to 
fulfil  its  function  through  sensuous  pres¬ 
entation.  Art  is  therefore  obliged  to 
cast  roots  down  into  sense,  and  to  flower 
up  into  thought,  remaining  within  the 
province  where  these  extremes  of  con¬ 
sciousness  interpenetrate.  This  is  wliat 
Hegel  meant  when  he  called  beauty  die 
Sinnliche  Erscheinung  der  Idee  (the  ap¬ 
parition,  to  sense  and  in  sense,  of  the 
idea) — a  definition  which,  in  spite  of  its 
metaphysical  form,  is  precisely  suited  to 
express  the  fact. 

Poetry,  if  1  may  apply  these  conclu¬ 
sions  to  the  most  purely  intellectual  of 
the  arts,  makes  an  appeal  to  thought, 
emotion,  sense,  together,  in  one  blended 
harmony.  If  thought  predominates  too 
crudely,  as  in  some  cantos  of  Dante’s 
Paradiso,  in  some  books  of  Lucretius,  in 
many  passages  of  Milton’s  and  of  Words¬ 
worth  s  verse,  then  the  external  form  of 
metre  and  poetic  diction  does  not  save 
the  product  from  being  prosaic.  On  the 


other  hand,  if  a  coarse  appeal  be  made 
to  sense  through  sound,  as  in  a  large 
portion  of  Marino’s  Adone^  we  are  cloyed 
by  sweet  vacuity.  Or  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  Bafifo’s  Venetian  lyrics,  the  contents 
be  deliberately  prurient,  awakening  mere 
animal  associations,  then  no  form  of  son¬ 
net,  madrigal,  or  ode  saves  this  poetry 
from  being  prosaic.  It  meets  the  same 
condemnation  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale  as  we  passed  on  parts  of  Dante, 
Lucretius,  Milton,  Wordsworth  at  the 
higher  end.  Purely  intellectual  and 
purely  sensual  poetry  fail  alike  by  con¬ 
tradicting  the  law  of  poetry’s  existence. 
They  are  not  poetry,  but  something  else. 

Neither  umixed  thought  nor  unmixed 
sense  is  the  proper  stuff  of  art  Still  we 
must  remember  that  art,  occupying  the 
middle  region  between  these  extremes, 
has  to  bring  the  manifold  orchestra  of 
consciousness  into  accord.  Nowhere  is 
there  an  abrupt  chasm  in  man's  sentient 
being.  Touch,  taste,  smell,  sex  must  be 
made  to  vibrate  like  the  dull  strings  of 
bass-viols,  to  thrill  like  woody  tubes  of 
hautboys,  to  pierce  like  shrill  yet  mellow 
accents  of  theclarionette,  to  stir  the  soul 
like  the  tumultuous  voices  of  brass  in¬ 
struments.  Sight  and  hearing,  through 
their  keener  intellectual  significance, 
dominate  this  harmony  ;  even  as  treble 
and  tenor  chords  of  violin  and  viola  con¬ 
trol  a  symphony.  The  final  object  of 
the  whole  concert  is  to  delight  and  stim¬ 
ulate  the  mind,  not  to  exercise  the  brain 
by  logical  propositions  nor  to  excite  the 
appetite  by  indecent  imagery.  Precisely 
in  this  attunement  of  all  the  senses  to  the 
service  of  impassioned  thought  lies  the 
secret  of  the  noblest  art. — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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Recent  events  in  Africa  have  com¬ 
bined  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs 
which,  although  little  known  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  is  now  engaging  the  serious 
attention  of  diplomatists.  As  there  is 
an  Eastern  question,  there  is  also  an 
African  question  ;  and  unless  it  is  faced 
at  once,  it  will  become  a  burning  ques¬ 
tion,  likely  enough  to  involve  disputes 
among  the  European  Powers  interested 
in  its  solution. 

New  Sxaiss.— Vol,  XLVIL,  Na  6 


We  are  all  somewhat  weary  of  the 
name  of  Africa.  The  time  has  now  gone 
by  when  we  read  with  bated  breath  the 
stirring  adventures  of  the  earlier  travel¬ 
lers — the  romance  of  Africa,  in  spite  of 
Rider  Haggard,  is  dead.  Over  8oo  ex¬ 
plorers  have  traversed  the  lands  which, 
not  many  years  ago,  were  almost  un¬ 
known  to  us  ;  the  continent  is  now  map¬ 
ped  out  with  far  greater  detail  and  ac¬ 
curacy  than  is  the  continent  of  Australia, 
5* 
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in  the  accomplishment  of  which  manjr 
▼aluable  lives  and  much  treasure  have 
been  expended. 

In  this  peaceful  conquest  of  Africa 
Great  Britain  has  borne  the  greater  part 
of  the  burden — her  sons  were  among  the 
first  to  enter  the  Unknown.  Of  Scots* 
men  alone,  we  may  mention  James 
Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller  ;  Mungo 
Park,  the  discoverer  of  the  Niger ; 
Colonel  James  Augustus  Grant,  the 
discoverer  (with  Speke)  of  the  Victoria 
N«anza ;  Joseph  Thomson  and  Keith 
Johnston  ;  and,  the  greatest  of  all  Afri* 
can  travellers.  Dr.  Livingstone,  who, 
between  1840  and  1873,  discovered  the 
great  Lakes  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  Bang- 
weolo,  and  the  Lualaba  (Upper  Congo). 
Dr.  Robert  Moffat,  Livingstone’s  father- 
in*law,  also  deserves  mention  in  the  same 
honorable  field  of  missionary  enterprise. 
Dr.  Livingstone  showed  us  how  Africa 
was  to  be  overcome  and  civilized,  and 
Christian  missions  have  sprung  up  in  his 
track.  But  Dr.  Livingstone’s  method 
has  latterly  been  discarded  in  favor  of 
an  easier  and  more  profitable  Plan  of 
Campaign.  We  no  longer  care  so  much 
for  the  spiritual  awakening  of  Africa, 
or,  if  we  have  awakened  its  semi-bar¬ 
barian  inhabitants,  it  is  only  to  lay  upon 
them  the  curse  of  Adam  —toil  ;  not  toil 
to  evolve  the  higher  capacities  of  the 
natives,  but  toil  to  enrich  the  taskmas¬ 
ter.  Their  confidence  in  Europeans  has 
hist  been  gained  by  the  work  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  missionaries,  who  have 
taught  them  to  trade,  to  till  the  soil,  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  live 
in  peace  and  contentment.  Close  on 
the  heels  of  the  missionary — if  we  omit 
the  explorer,  who  penetrates  everywhere, 
but  rests  nowhere — comes  the  irresponsi¬ 
ble,  individual  trader.  To  him  the  na¬ 
tive  is  an  instrument  for  his  special  use  : 
he  is  his  carrier  in  a  land  where  no  other 
beast  of  burden  can  be  employed,  his 
laborer  where  no  other  laborers  can  be 
introduced.  With  gin  and  gunpowder 
the  individual  trader  buys  the  land,  if 
not  the  souls,  of  its  native  owners. 
Wherever  he  settles,  the  native  degen¬ 
erates.  On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
this  degeneration,  arising  out  of  contact 
with  Europeans,  is  specially  observable. 
The  great  trading  companies,  on  the 
other  hand,  rigidly  restrict  or  entirely 
prohibit  the  sale  of  ardent  liquors  to  the 


natives,  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 
It  is  these  trading  companies  which  now 
are  bent  upon  the  partition  of  Africa 
into  “  spheres  of  interest,”  just  as  two 
or  more  doctors  may  divide  off  a  village 
or  town  into  districts  for  their  special 
practice  ;  their  Governments  do  not  al¬ 
ways  go  with  them,  and,  unless  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  course  of  protection,  are 
very  unwilling  to  accept  responsibility. 
On  the  West  Coast  we  have  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  which  for  years  has 
been  steadily,  though  quietly,  establish¬ 
ing  itself  on  the  Niger  and  Benue  ;  in 
1886  it  obtained  a  royal  charter,  convey¬ 
ing  sovereign  rights  over  the  whole  of 
the  Niger  from  Timbuktu,  and  of  the 
Benue  from  Yola,  extending  on  both 
banks  for  thirty  miles  inland.  On  the 
great  Lakes  and  in  the  Zambesi  zone, 
we  have  the  African  Lakes  Company  ; 
and  only  the  other  day  two  new  com¬ 
panies  were  formed  :  the  British  and  the 
German  East  African  Associations.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  form  a  new  (British) 
Trading  Company  to  tap  the  riches  of 
the  Eastern  Soudan,  from  the  Red  Sea 
littoral.  To  these  companies  and  their 
work  we  shall  refer  later  on. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  divided  the 
world  between  them — at  least  on  pap>er  ; 
the  Pope,  to  whom  the  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  as  arbitrator,  drew  the  dividing 
line  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  some¬ 
where  in  the  longitude  of  the  Philippines. 
In  spite  of  this  convenient  arrangement, 
however,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
and  India  belong  to  neither  Power  ;  it 
clearly  was  not  binding  on  third  parties. 
We  have  mentioned  this  case  to  illustrate 
a  principle  that  is  entirely  overlooked 
by  those  who  wish  to  gain  something  in 
the  scramble”  for  Africa.  The  right¬ 
ful  owners  of  the  land,  being  for  the 
most  part  barbarians,  are  treated  un¬ 
justly  ;  they  sign  away  their  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  too  often  they  lay 
their  necks  under  the  Juggernaut  car  of 
Commercial  Progress.  The  “  spheres 
of  influence”  are  delimitated  in  too 
hopeful  a  spirit ;  they  in  some  places 
clash  with  the  interests  of  third  parties. 
The  map  of  Central  and  Southern  Af¬ 
rica  is  now  neatly  partitioned  off  into 
British,  French,  German,  Portuguese, 
and  Congo  Independent  State  spheres 
of  influence.  It  is  a  paper  warfare,  and 
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it  is  wonderful  what  “  a  scrap  of  paper’’ 
can  do. 

Let  us  brieflf  consider  the  position  of 
affairs.  Africa,  as  we  all  know,  is  a 
vast  plateau  continent,  with  an  area  of 
over  eleven  million  English  square  miles 
in  extent.  Its  general  elevation  varies 
from  1000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  the  higher  lands  and  mountains 
(roughly  speaking)  fringe  the  seaboard, 
and  on  the  Red  Sea  and  at  the  Cape 
they  fall  in  sheer  heights  close  to  the 
water’ s  edge.  There  are  ports  all  round 
the  coast,  but  the  only  proper  access  to 
the  interior  is  by  the  great  waterways. 
The  continent,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  commerce,  can  therefore  best  be  di¬ 
vided  into  basins  or  zones  ;  (i)  The 
Niger  ;  (2)  the  Chad  and  Shari ;  (3) 
the  Zambesi;  (4)  the  Nile;  (5)  the 
Congo  ;  (6)  remaining  area.  We  leave 
altogether  out  of  account  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast. 

Of  these,  the  Niger  zone  appears  to 
be  the  most  important.  The  Royal 
Niger  Company  have,  it  is  true,  the 
French  and  Germans  to  compete  against ; 
but  they  are  so  firmly  established  that 
they  may  now  safely  be  left  to  their  own 
resources :  they  tap  the  rich,  populous, 
and  civilized  States  of  the  Central  Sou¬ 
dan,  and  have  concluded  treaties  by 
which  an  immense  area  is  placed  under 
their  sovereignty.  The  Chad-Shari  zone 
may,  for  these  reasons,  also  be  left  out 
of  account.  Were  the  other  commer¬ 
cial  companies  as  firmly  established  as 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  there  would 
be  no  Central  African  question  to-day  ; 
they  could  be  left  to  safeguard  their  own 
interests  without  calling  for  Government 
protection. 

In  the  Zambesi  zone  a  very  different 
state  of  affairs  exists.  The  Portuguese 
authorities  have  been  established  on  the 
Sofala  and  Mozambique  coasts  for  cen¬ 
turies.  The  only  access  to  the  great 
Lakes  is  by  way  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
the  Zambesi  mouths  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  sit  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  and  collect  all  the  dues  they  can 
impose  upon  merchandise.  Their  pro¬ 
hibitive  tariffs,  and  political  inaction, 
destroy  trade.  From  Cape  Delgado  to 
Delagoa  Bay  they  hold  undisputed  sway. 
Their  colonial  policy  has  been  to  gather 
where  they  have  not  sowed,  and  instead 
of  developing  the  country  and  elevating 


its  inhabitants,  it  has  had  quite  a  con¬ 
trary  effect :  foreign  enterprise  and  na¬ 
tive  emancipation  have  been  crippled  by 
its  exactions  and  immorality.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  African  Lakes  Company,  of 
Glasgow,  have  established  a  trade-route 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  They  have 
a  steamer  running  regularly  on  the 
Nyassa  Lake,  and  a  portage  (the  Ste¬ 
venson  Road)  from  the  latter  to  the 
former  lake.  If  a  steamer  were  placed 
upon  Tanganyika,  one  of  the  best  and 
quickest  routes  into  Central  Africa 
would  be  established.  The  missiona¬ 
ries  on  the  Lakes  give  constant  work  to 
the  Company,  and  its  trade  could  be 
immensely  increased  if  only  the  country 
were  under  a  settled  and  active  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  present  moment  this 
trade-route  is  closed.  The  Arab  slave- 
raiders  have  swept  the  shores  of  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  blocked  the  Stevenson  Road, 
and  occupied  the  country  to  the  north 
of  the  Nyassa.  They  have  destroyed 
the  villages  of  the  Wa-Nkonde,  killed  or 
captured  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  have  given  out  that  in 
future  they  intend  to  occupy  the  land, 
and  exact  tribute  (which  is  their  idea  of 
occupation)  from  all  who  return  there, 
even  from  Europeans. 

But  for  the  brave  stand  made  by  our 
consuls,  Mr.  O’  Neill  and  Captain  Hawes 
— by  the  missionaries  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  agent  and  officers 
of  the  African  Lakes  Company,  who  re¬ 
pulsed  the  attack  made  on  them  by  the 
Arabs,  and  gave  shelter  and  support  to 
the  Wa-Nkonde  —  the  state  of  affairs 
would  be  far  more  serious.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  concerted  movement — an 
invasion  —  of  the  Arab  slave-dealers 
against  European  supremacy.  The 
whole  of  this  region  has  been  swept  by 
Tippu-Tib,  who,  established  as  the  chief 
official  of  the  Congo  Independent  State 
at  Stanley  Falls,  is  now  in  the  very  best 
position  to  maintain  and  develop  his 
abominable  traffic  in  slaves.  His  power 
is  great  and  far-reaching  ;  he  has  (thus 
far)  proved  false  to  the  trust  so  rashly 
placed  in  him  by  Stanley,  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  will  have  to  overcome  by 
forcible  means  if  the  slave-trade  is  ever 
to  be  crushed.  By  the  removal  of 
H.M.S.  London  from  Zanzibar,  and  of 
the  slave-cruisers  from  the  East  Coast, 
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the  Arabs  suppose  we  have  relaxed  our 
efforts  to  destroy  the  slave-trade,  and 
are  encouraged  to  resume  it.  The  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Zanzibar,  deserted  by  his  Biilish 
ally,  and  seeing  his  territories  taken 
from  him  and  his  power  crippled,  no 
doubt  lends  a  willing  hand  to  his  former 
“subjects."  Up  to  within  four  years 
ago,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar’s  Govern¬ 
ment  was  administered  under  the  advice 
of  the  British  Resident.  He  exacted, 
and  partially  received,  the  allegiance  of 
all  the  chiefs  between  the  coast  and  the 
great  Lakes  ;  and  British  supremacy  was 
complete  on  the  East  Coast.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  Germans  have  step¬ 
ped  in.  The  German  Protectorate  on 
the  East  Coast  has  been  proclaimed  over 
Wito-land  and  the  compact  and  valuable 
territories  of  Usagara,  Useguha,  and 
Ukami.  The  German  East  African  As¬ 
sociation,  however,  have  made  numerous 
private  treaties  (not  yet  recognized  by 
the  Imperial  German  Government)  and 
claim  a  sphere  of  influence— far  greater 
than  the  area  of  the  German  Empire — 
extending  from  the  coast,  between 
Wanga  and  Cape  Delgado,  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  Congo  Independent 
State  on  the  west,  the  British  sphere  of 
influence  on  the  north,  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  possessions  in  the  south.  Their 
claims  are,  of  course,  preposterous : 
their  travellers  have  not  even  entered  all 
the  lands  they  claim,  and  no  treaties 
have  been  concluded  with  the  tribes  on 
the  Lakes — indeed,  they  have  not  the 
power  to  make  treaties  but  only  private 
agreements.  Their  policy  appears  to  be 
annexation  by  paint-brush  ;  but,  though 
it  may  contribute  to  the  colonial  fever  in 
the  Fatherland,  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  it  will  meet  with  the  support  or 
countenance  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Germans  are  new  arrivals 
in  that  district,  but  if  they  consented  to 
arbitration  between  their  claims  and  the 
claims  of  third  parties,  and  loyally  co¬ 
operated  in  stamping  out  the  slave-trade, 
and  in  introducing  order,  they  should 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  true  welfare  of  Africa.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  land  entails  obligations  ;  and 
should  these  not  be  observed,  in  the 
present  case  and  at  the  present  time,  the 
progress  of  Central  Africa  will  be  retard¬ 
ed.  Anarchy  and  tribal  warfare  may 
supervene,  and  Central  Africa  may  be¬ 


come  as  inimical  to  European  influence 
as  the  Upper  Nile  zone  is  to-day.  I'he 
Central  African  question  is  one,  not  of 
territorial  and  commercial  interests  alone, 
but  of  Islamism  against  Christianity,  and 
of  the  slave-trade  against  freedom. 

Between  the  present  German  sphere 
of  influence  and  the  German  colony  of 
Wito  the  British  sphere  intervenes.  This 
tract  of  country  has  been  acquired  by 
the  British  East  African  Association  ; 
Mombasa,  the  chief  port,  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  British  vice-consul.  North 
of  Wito,  again,  the  German  Association 
claims  all  the  coast  up  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  paint-brush  an¬ 
nexation,  and  cannot  for  one  moment 
be  recognized.  It  is  important  to  re¬ 
member  this,  because  Port  Durnford  and 
Kisimayu  are  perhaps  the  best  places 
on  the  coast  from  which  a  trade-route 
into  Emin  Pasha’s  territory  could  be 
established. 

The  Portuguese  also  hold  the  West 
Coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  Con¬ 
go,  south  of  the  Independent  State 
limits,  to  the  Kunene  and  the  northern 
boundary  of  Damara-land ;  but  they 
claim  the  whole  intermediate  zone  be¬ 
tween  their  possessions  on  the  West 
Coast  and  their  possessions  on  the  East 
Coast.  Were  this  claim  recognized  by 
Great  Britain — an  event  scarcely  to  be 
anticipated — it  would  divide  with  Ger¬ 
many  the  entire  command  of  the  Lakes 
route,  established  with  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  by  the  African  Lakes  Com¬ 
pany.  Germany  and  Portugal  have 
agreed  to  this  delimitation  of  their 
spheres  of  interest,  but  we  trust  it  will 
never  be  recognized  by  Great  Britain. 
If  the  African  Lakes  Company  and  the 
British  consuls  had  more  power  put  in 
their  hands, — if,  for  instance,  an  armed 
steamer  were  placed  on  the  Nyassa, — 
the  slave-raiders  would  soon  be  driven 
from  their  happy  hunting-grounds  ;  but 
Portugal  will  do  nothing  to  check  the 
slave-trade,  and  Germany  is  too  young 
a  colonial  Power  and  has  not  the 'means 
to  do  it.  The  terms  of  their  mutual 
agreement  clearly  indicate  that  neither 
intend  to  act  upon  the  Lakes — at  least 
in  a  political  sense.  Therefore,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  as  well  as  in  sim¬ 
ple  justice  to  British  subjects,  her  Maj¬ 
esty'  s  Government  would  do  well  to  sup¬ 
port  our  missionaries  and  traders  in  the 
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Lakes  district.  If  the  Foreign  Office 
hesitated  to  place  a  gunboat  on  the 
Nyassa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave* 
trade,  the  African  Lakes  Company,  if 
they  held  a  royal  charter,  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  in  self-defence.  Again, 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions — if  their  claims  were  recog¬ 
nized — would  take  in  Matebele-land. 
But  as  Mr.  Moffat,  our  Commissioner  for 
Northern  Bechuanaland,  is  already  in 
treaty  with  Lo  Bengula,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  (and  hope)  that  British  Bechuana¬ 
land  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  extended 
to  its  natural  northern  boundary — the 
Zambesi.  Khame's  assent  to  be  placed 
under  British  protection  has  already 
been  received.  We  have  permitted  the 
Boers  to  place  a  troublesome  thorn  in 
our  side,  and  have  for  a  time  lost  our 
supremacy  in  South  Africa,  but  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  lose  our  commerce,  which 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  extend  north¬ 
ward.  The  Germans  on  the  West  Coast, 
encouraged  by  our  submission  in  the 
case  of  Angra  Pequeffa,  have  pushed 
their  claims  to  territory  behind  our  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  Bechuanaland  ;  and  if  the 
Portuguese  were  permitted  to  join  hands 
with  the  Germans  at  Victoria  Falls  (on 
the  Zambesi),  we  should  most  effectually 
be  closed  in  on  the  north. 

We  now  come  to  the  Congo  Independ¬ 
ent  State.  This  State  was  founded  in 
1885  at  the  Berlin  Conference.  Much 
important  work  has  been  done  in  explor¬ 
ing  and  making  known  the  basin  of  the 
Congo,  vast  sums  have  been  spent  by 
the  philanthropic  King  of  the  Belgians  ; 
but  as  regards  any  real  occupation  and 
administration  by  the  State,  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  progress  has  been  made. 
At  the  present  moment  Stanley  Falls  is 
in  the  hands  of  Tippu-Tib,  the  un¬ 
crowned  Sultan  of  Central  Africa- 
Wherever  we  look  the  Arabs  are  check¬ 
ing — if  not  dangerously  near  to  check¬ 
mating — European  supremacy.  All  the 
European  Powers  of  any  importance  sent 
representatives  to  the  Berlin  Conference, 
and  by  Article  IX.  of  the  General  Act 
they  bound  themselves,  if  exercising  any 
influence  in  the  Congo  basin,  to  use 
every  means  at  their  disposal  to  put  an 
end  to  the  slave-trade,  and  to  punish 
those  who  engaged  in  it.  Yet  what 
steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  about 
this  end  ?  It  is  true  that  the  King  of 


the  Belgians,  only  the  other  day,  sent 
Lieutenant  Van  de  Velde,  with  a  small 
escort,  to  occupy  Stanley  Falls  !  and  to 
re-establish  the  stations  on  Lake  Tan¬ 
ganyika  ;  but  his  Majesty’s  emissary  un¬ 
happily  died  of  fever  on  the  way. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Congo  Independent  State  only  actually 
possesses  those  districts  within  the  free- 
trade  area  which  it  has  acquired  by 
treaty  with  the  natives.  Thus,  above 
Stanley  Pool  there  are  only  a  few  up¬ 
river  stations  virtually  belonging  to  the 
State.  The  treaties  in  existence  do  not 
debar  all,  but  only  certain  specified. 
Powers  from  acquiring  territory  within 
its  limits  ;  for  instance,  there  is  no  treaty 
(except  one  in  restraint  of  trade  monop¬ 
olies)  affecting  Egyptian  or  British  rights 
to  annex  any  unoccupied  territory  above 
Stanley  Falls,  except  in  the  few  places 
where  native  chiefs  have  actually  made 
treaties  with  the  State.  The  French 
Congo  Territory  and  the  German  colony 
of  Cameroons,  between  the  Congo  and 
Benue-Niger  zones,  stop  short  of  the 
Independent  State.  If  Emin  Pasha 
chose  to  extend  the  frontier  of  his  prov¬ 
ince  so  as  to  command  the  navigation  of 
the  Aruwimi  (an  important  tributary  of 
the  Congo),  there  is  no  treaty  to  prevent 
his  doing  so.  And  it  is  to  Emin  Pasha 
we  must  look  for  the  first  answer  to  the 
question,  upon  the  solution  of  which  all 
European  success  in  Africa  must  depend. 
Is  European  or  Arab  ascendancy  to  be 
planted  in  Africa  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  with  Emin  Pasha’s  province  as  a 
nucleus,  a  'cordon  could  be  stretched 
across  the  continent  of  Africa  that  would 
effectually  cut  off  .the  Mohammedan 
peoples  of  the  north  from  the  Bantu 
peoples  of  the  south.  The  slave-trade 
would  thus  be  strangled  in  its  most  vital 
regions. 

We  have  thus  led  up  to  Emin  Pasha 
with  a  purpose.  Let  us  now  consider 
his  position,  and  its  bearing  on  what  we 
have  ventured  to  call  the  Central  African 
question. 

Emin  Pasha  is  at  the  present.moment 
administering  the  last  remaining  Egyp¬ 
tian  province  in  Equatorial  Africa.  His 
position  is  somewhat  anomalous.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  some  ten  years  ago 
by  Gordon,  he  has  held  his  province 
throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Mahdist  movement,  the  Negro  rebellion. 
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of  famine,  and  of  difficulties  that  would 
have  crushed  many  a  weaker  man.  When 
Egypt  evacuated  the  Sudan,  she  also 
gave  up  all  hope  of  retaining  her  equa¬ 
torial  province  of  Hat-el-Estivar,  over 
which  Emin  still  rules.  Emin  was  in¬ 
formed  of  this  decision,  it  is  true,  but 
he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  his  duty 
to  abandon  his  faithful  followers  to  the 
enemy  they  had  so  long  kept  at  bay. 
He  sought  for  a  means  to  withdraw  the 
garrisons  and  conduct  them  back  to 
Egypt*  but  none  were  available.  The 
province  he  had  saved  from  the  anarchy 
that  spread  over,  and  still  exists  in,  the 
remainder  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan — the 
province  he  had  so  wisely  and  success* 
fully  administered — he  did  not  wish  to 
abandon  :  the  work  of  ten  years  would 
thereby  have  been  obliterated  in  as  many 
months  ;  the  population  who  had  tasted 
freedom  and  a  beneficent  rule  would 
have  been  at  once  enslaved  ;  and  the 
slave-hunters  would  have  turned  the 
province  into  a  hell.  Therefore  he  con* 
ceivcd  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remain,  and 
if  necessary  to  die,  at  his  post.  All 
friends  of  civilization  will  applaud  his 
resolution.  Even  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  tacitly  recognized  his  position 
when,  having  learned  of  his  independent 
success,  they  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
Pasha,  and  offered  £ro,ooo  sterling  to 
any  expedition  undertaken  for  his  relief. 
Dr.  Schweinfurth,  of  Cairo,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  means  of  moving  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  take  this  step. 
The  Liberal  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  repudiated  Emin  Pasha's  posi¬ 
tion.  Having  abandoned  Gordon,  it 
was  not  likely  they  would  undertake  an 
expedition  to  relieve  Gordon’s  lieuten¬ 
ant. 

Up  to  within  eighteen  months  ago  the 
name  of  Dr.  Emin  Pasha  was  unfamiliar 
to  the  public.  He,  however,  was  not 
without  friends  in  Europe,  and  his 
scientific  work  haul  for  many  years  en¬ 
riched  the  transactions  of  several  soci¬ 
eties  ;  but  for  a  period  of  about  three 
years  no  communication  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  :  he  was  entirely  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  outer  world. 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Felkin,  of  Edinburgh, 
was  the  first  to  hear  of  his  critical  posi¬ 
tion.  In  the  letters  he  received  from 
Emin  an  urgent  appeal  for  help  was 
made.  Emin,  according  to  these  let¬ 


ters,  was  almost  entirely  without  re¬ 
sources.  The  Royal  Sottish  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  at  once  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  up,  and  petitioned  her  Majesty’s 
Government  either  to  send  out  an  ex¬ 
pedition  for  his  relief  or  to  assist  the 
Society  in  despatching  one.  The  Soci¬ 
ety,  moreover,  took  every  step  to  give 
publicity  to  the  position  of  Emin  Pasha  ; 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the 
name  and  the  deeds  of  Emin  were  world- 
known.  In  the  meantime  a  private 
syndicate  of  gentlemen  in  London,  with 
Mr.  William  Mackinnon  at  its  head,  ob¬ 
tained  the  consent,  even  assistance,  of 
her  Majesty’s  Government  to  organize 
an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Emin 
Pasha,  and  the  grant  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  was  placed  at  its  disposal. 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  was  chosen  as 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  its 
organization  was  rapidly  completed. 

The  question  of  routes  was  for  some 
time  a  matter  of  public  debate.  The 
Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society  at 
once  recommended  an  East  Coast  route 
as  the  best  and  surest,  and  their  recom¬ 
mendation  received  the  support  of  ail 
experts.  Mr.  Stanley’  himself  was  in¬ 
clined  to  prefer  an  East  Coast  route  ; 
but  his  better  judgment — or  perhaps  his 
peculiar  position-~was  overruled  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  who  offered  to 
place  all  the  resources  of  the  Congo  In¬ 
dependent  State  at  his  disposal,  if  the 
expedition  went  by  way  of  the  Congo. 
His  Majesty’s  wish  was,  of  course, 
equivalent  to  a  command,  and,  at  the 
last  moment  (in  spite  of  the  delay  it  oc¬ 
casioned),  the  Congo  route  was  definite¬ 
ly  selected. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Royal 
Scottish  Geographical  Society  offered  to 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Stanley  by  sending 
out  at  its  own  expense  a  supplementary 
expedition,  by  way  of  the  Lakes,  to  carry 
additional  resources  of  food,  etc.,  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and  as  far  be¬ 
yond  as  possible.  It  was  estimated  that 
this  expedition  could  have  reached  Emin 
Pasha  in  June  of  last  year,  had  it  started 
when  first  planned  ;  and  it  was  intended 
to  have  been  despatched  with  all  se¬ 
crecy,  in  order  that  the  Arabs  might  not 
hear  of  its  approach.  But  Mr.  Stanley 
is  understood  to  have  refused  this 
proffered  assistance,  as  he  feared  it 
might  have  embarras^  him  ;  moreover. 
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he  is  said  to  have  assured  the  Society 
that  Emin  Pasha  would  be  reached  by 
him  in  June  (1887).  Events  have 
shown,  however,  the  mistake  made  by 
Mr.  Stanley,  for  had  the  Scottish  Soci¬ 
ety’s  expedition  been  sent  out,  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  of  the  great¬ 
est  assistance  to  him.  Stanley  and  his 
great  expedition,  which  left  Europe  in 
January  of  1887,  is  now  lost  sight  of. 
According  to  the  latest  news  received 
from  Emin  Pasha  (October  1887),  the 
expedition  had  not  then  reached  the 
Equatorial  Province  ;  Emin  was,  how¬ 
ever,  aware  of  its  approach,  and  had  des¬ 
patched  two  parties  to  meet  it.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  anticipate,  before  con¬ 
cluding,  some  of  the  causes  that  may 
have  prevented  news  of  Stanley  reach¬ 
ing  Europe,  and  to  weigh  the  chances  of 
a  disaster  having  overtaken  his  expedi¬ 
tion.  First,  however,  let  us  return  to 
Emin  Pasha,  and  refer  in  greater  detail 
to  his  position  and  work. 

In  February  of  this  year  an  important 
volume  was  published  in  Germany  of 
the  letters  and  journals  of  Emin  Pasha 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Equatorial  Province. 
This  volume,  which  was  edited  by  Dr. 
Schweinfurth,  Professor  Ratzel,  Dr. 
Fclkin,  and  Dr.  Hartlaub,  was  translated 
into  English  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Felkin,  and 
published,  simultaneously  with  the 
German  edition,  by  Messrs.  Philip,  of 
London.  Much  of  its  contents  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made  public,  but  it  also  con¬ 
tained  much  that  was  new.  A  perusal 
of  its  pages  shows  us  how  great  a  man 
Emin  Pasha  really  is  :  his  extraordinary 
gifts  as  a  scholar  and  scientific  investi¬ 
gator,  his  powers  of  administration,  his 
conscientiousness,  his  faithfulness,  and 
his  marvellous  unselfishness.  The  man¬ 
tle  of  Gordon  has  indeed  fallen  on  his 
heroic  lieutenant,  who  now  is  carrying 
on  a  work  so  important,  that,  unless  it 
can  be  supported,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  Sudan  will  be  closed 
to  civilization  and  commerce  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  of  time.  Our  space  will 
not  admit  of  the  barest  outline  of  Emin 
Pasha’s  labors  during  the  period  of  bis 
residence  in  the  Sudan  ;  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  note 
some  of  their  results.  We  cannot  follow 
him  in  the  various  journeys  he  made 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  bis 


province,  nor  note  the  scientific  data  he 
was  able  to  collect  and  register  ;  when¬ 
ever  he  was  free  from  administrative 
cares — on  the  march,  in  camp,  or  at  his 
headquarters — he  devoted  his  time  to 
scientific  research.  In  whatever  char¬ 
acter  we  view  him,  we  learn  to  admire 
his  genius,  earnestness,  and  sincerity. 

Emin  Pasha  was  bom  in  Oppeln,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  on  28th 
March  1840.  His  real  name  is  Eduard 
Schnitzer.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  Breslau  University  in 
1858,  and  he  graduated  at  Berlin.  After 
several  years  of  travel  on  the  staff  of  a 
Turkish  Pasha,  he  entered  the  Egyptian 
service  in  1876,  and  was  sent  as  chief 
medical  officer  to  the  Equatorial  Prov- 
iiM:e.  Gordon  Pasha,  who  was  then  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Equatorial  Province,  sent 
him  on  tours  of  inspection  through  the 
districts  that  had  been  annexed  to 
employed  him  on  several 
diplomatic  missions.  Subsequently,  in 
1878,  a  few  months  after  Gordon  was 
made  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan, 
Emin  was  made  governor  of  the  Equa¬ 
torial  Province. 

Gordon  left  the  Equatorial  Province 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  state.  Colonels 
Prout  and  Mason,  who  at  first  succeed¬ 
ed  him,  remained  only  a  short  time  ; 
and  the  native  governors  who  were  then 
appointed,  in  a  few  months  reversed  all 
the  beneficial  effects  of  Gordon’s  rule  ; 
so  that  when  Emin  took  up  the  reins  of 
government,  the  province  was  in  a  very 
bad  state.  But  he  threw  himself  into 
his  work  with  a  brave  heart.  In  order 
to  sink  his  Frankish  origin  and  gain 

an  unhampered  entrance  into  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  world,”  he  had  previously 
assumed  the  Turkish  name  of  Emin — 
”  the  faithful ;  ”  he  is,  however,  a  Turk 
in  name  only — a  fact  that  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  sufficiently  well  known  in  this 
country.  ”  Don’t  be  afraid,”  says 
Emin,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  ;  ”  I  have 
only  adopted  the  name,  I  have  not  be¬ 
come  a  Turk.”  He  rapidly  introduced 
law  and  order,  extended  his  province  by 
peaceful  negotiations  with  native  chiefs, 
established  stations  and  a  weekly  post, 
made  roads,  cultivated  the  soil,  and,  in 
a  word,  built  up  an  independent  civilized 
state  on  the  ruins  of  a  broken  province. 
Instead  of  his  finances  showing  a  yearly 
deficit,  he  was  able,  by  the  end  of  1882, 
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to  return  a  handsome  surplus  to  Khar¬ 
tum,  after  paying  his  own  way.  With 
what  patient  and  honest  labor  he  accom¬ 
plish^  this  result  will  in  time  become  a 
matter  of  history.  He  was  met  at  every 
turn  by  opposition  from  his  corrupt 
Egyptian  colleagues  and  subordinates  ; 
his  applications  to  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Khartum  were  either  unheeded 
or  rejected, — at  the  best,  it  was  months, 
sometimes  years,  before  they  were  an¬ 
swered.  What  wonder  that  he  ctied, 
“No  progress  is  possible  until  the 
Equatorial  Province  is  separated  from 
the  central  Oovernment  at  Khartum  ’’  ! 
It  was  able  to  stand  on  its  own  legs,  but 
its  demoralized  guardian  weighed  it 
down. 

Then  came  the  insurrection  in  the 
Sudan.  Lupton  Bey,  the  Governor  of 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  province,  was  rapidly 
overwhelmed ;  he  himself  was  taken 
prisoner  to  Khartum,  where  he  is  still 
supposed  to  be.  But  Emin,  although 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  garrisons 
and  intrench  himself  in  his  more  south¬ 
erly  stations,  made  a  brave  and  success¬ 
ful  stand  against  the  Emir  Keremallah 
and  the  Mahdi's  followers.  Emin’s  let¬ 
ters  and  journals  at  this  dark  period  of 
events  in  the  Sudan  are  most  important ; 
they  add  to  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  the 
insurrection  of  the  Mahdists,  and  its 
rapid  success,  was  the  direct  result  of 
Egyptian  misrule  and  corruption.  Had 
Gordon  or  Emin  been  in  Khartum  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak,  they  could  have 
crushed  the  insurrection  with  a  handful 
of  loyal  troops. 

Surrounded  by  enemies  'on  all  sides, 
his  own  people  disaffected,  and  hard 
pushed  to  find  the  means  of  existence, 
Emin  Pasha  still  held  loyally  to  his  post, 
and  refused  the  escape  offered  to  him. 
By  degrees  he  regained  his  lost  posi¬ 
tion  ;  he  even  says  that  the  Mahdist 
movement  was  in  some  respects  bene¬ 
ficial  to  his  province.  In  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  province,  which  had  been  de¬ 
vastated  by  the  slave- raiders,  the  insur¬ 
rectionists,  and  the  scum  of  Khartum, 
Emin  states  there  is  now  no  Khartumer 
remaining.  If  he  had  the  resources,  he 
is  confident  that  in  time  his  province 
could  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  civilized 
state — in  the  very  heart  of  Africa  and  of 
the  slave-trade— and  that  Khartum  itself 


would  ultimately  be  forced  to  hand  in  its 
allegiance.  If  this  is  the  experience  and 
faith  of  one  man,  fighting  alone  and  un¬ 
aided  against  the  hard  conditions  that 
are  imposed  upon  him,  surely  Christian 
Europe  can  realize  this  important  step 
toward  the  emancipation  of  Africa  and 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  The 
first  step,  however,  as  Emin  points  out, 
must  be  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  the 
cruel  boy-king  of  Uganda,  and  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Unyoro. 
These  two  kingdoms,  which  border  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  south  of  his  prov¬ 
ince,  are  the  two  most  important  hostile 
factors  to  be  faced  ;  their  power  for  evil 
is  great,  and  it  must  either  be  crippled 
or  rendered  innocuous. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty,  now  that 
the  British  East  African  Association  has 
acquired  territory  so  conveniently  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  East  Coast,  to  open  up  a 
trade-route  to  the  sea  ;  and  as  Emin, 
given  the  power  to  act,  could  extend  his 
province  into  the  basin  of  the  Upper 
Congo,  and  join  hands  with  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  State,  a  civilized  zone  could 
soon  be  made  to  extend  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa.  This,  it  is  known,  is 
the  ambition  of  Leopold,  the  sovereign 
of  the  Independent  State  ;  and  Stanley  is 
his  ambassador.  But  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  against  its  accomplishment. 
Stanley,  when  he  left  this  country,  was 
under  the  impression  that  Emin  Pasha 
was  an  Austrian,  and,  in  consequence, 
free  from  German  prejudice.  Now 
Emin  could  not  be  informed  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  recent  craze  in  Germany  for 
colonial  aggrandizement ;  in  his  letters 
he  has  always  looked  for  help  and  sup¬ 
port  from  Great  Britain  ;  with  a  sigh  he 
has  exclaimed  that  his  own  country  was 
far  too  poor.  But  when  he  learns  Ger¬ 
man  ambitions,  and  of  Gennan  annexa¬ 
tions  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  he 
ma^  not  be  so  ready  to  listen  to  Stan¬ 
ley  s  proposals.  We  conclude,  of  course, 
that  Stanley  means  to  make  the  pro¬ 
posals  we  have  roughly  indicated  :  it  is 
true  his  opinions  and  plans  are  not  the 
property  of  the  public,  but  by  putting 
two  and  two  together,  they  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  guess. 

Stanley  usually  prefers  to  emerge  from 
the  Dark  Continent,  after  a  good  deal 
of  public  anxiety  and  interest  have  been 
roused  on  his  account,  looking  gray  and 
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worn  and  very  interesting.  Then  he 
gives  to  the  world  the  story  of  his  deeds. 
The  public  will,  however,  we  hope  and 
believe,  have  nothing  but  praise  and 
commendation  to  bestow  on  him.  Nor 
have  we  much  fear  that  he  will  not  sue* 
ceed  in  his  mission.  The  delay  in  the 
news  of  his  arrival  at  Wadelai  can  be 
understood  when  looked  for  from  the 
Congo,  but  is  less  comprehensible  when 
awaited  from  Zanzibar.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  for  him  to  run  a  messenger 
through  to  the  East  Coast ;  perhaps  he 
has  already  done  so,  and  his  messenger 
or  messengers  have  been  killed  or  -  de* 
tained.  Or  perhaps  he  is  interviewing 
Mwanga.  A  hundred  and  one  causes 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  delay,  and  some 
time  must  pass  yet  before  we  begin  to 
despair  of  the  expedition.  At  least  we 
are  sure  of  one  thing  :  Emin  Pasha  will 
never  abandon  his  province.  **  All  we 
would  ask  England  to  do,”  he  says,  *'  is 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
with  Uganda,  and  to  provide  us  with  a 
free  and  safe  way  to  the  coast.  This  is 
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all  we  want.  Evacuate  our  territory  ? 
Certainly  not  1” 

Emin  s  province  is  rich  in  natural  re* 
sources,  and  is  well  organized  ;  it  is 
thrust,  like  a  wedge,  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  slave-trade  ;  and  if  he  were  en¬ 
abled  to  regain  lost  ground  and  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  time  alone 
would  bring  about  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  Bahr-el-Ghazal — formerly 
the  nest  of  the  slave-trade— is  now  in 
peace  ;  by  thus  uniting  the  Negro  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  separating  them  from  the 
Arab  portions  of  the  Sudan,  a  capable 
governor  like  Emin  Pasha  could  accom¬ 
plish  the  rest. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  '*  Too 
late”  was  the  death-knell  of  Gordon  ; 
and  Gordon  said  that  Britain— Greater 
Britain — was  made  by  adventurers,  and 
would  have  to  be  upheld  by  them.  We 
therefore  wish  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief 
Expedition  every  success,  especially  if 
it  can  bring  about  the  results  we  have 
so  impel  fectly  indicated. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
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BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

I. 

Hail  !  once  again,  that  sweet  strong  note  ! 

Loud  on  my  loftiest  larch. 

Thou  quaverest  with  thy  mottled  throat. 
Brave  minstrel  of  bleak  March  ! 


II. 

Hearing  thee  flute,  who  yearns  or  grieves 
For  vernal  smiles  and  showers  ? 

Thy  voice  is  greener  than  the  leaves, 

And  fresher  than  the  flowers. 

III. 

Scorning  to  wait  for  tuneful  May 
That  makes  each  throat  to  sing. 

Thou  floutest  Winter  with  thy  lay. 

And  art  thyself  the  Spring  ! 


IV. 

While  daffodils,  half  mournful  still. 
Muffle  their  golden  bells. 

Thy  silvery  peal  o’er  landscape  chill 
Surges,  and  sinks,  and  swells. 


V. 

Across  the  unsheltered  pasture  floats 
The  young  lamb’s  shivering  bleat. 
There  is  no  trembling  in  thy  notes, 
For  all  the  snow  and  sleet. 


VI. 

Let  the  bullace  bide  till  frosts  have  ceased, 
The  blackthorn  loiter  long  ; 

Undaunted  by  the  blustering  east. 

Thou  burgeonest  into  song. 

VII. 

Yet  who  can  wonder  thou  dost  dare 
Confront  what  others  flee  ? 

Thy  carol  cuts  the  keen  March  air 
Keener  than  it  cuts  Thee. 

VIII. 

The  selfish  cuckoo  tarrieth  till 
April  repays  his  boast 

Thou,  thou  art  lavish  of  thy  trill. 

Now  when  we  need  it  most. 


f 


IX. 

The  nightingale,  while  buds  are  coy. 
Delays  to  chant  its  grief. 

Brave  throstle  !  thou  dost  pipe  for  joy. 
With  never  a  bough  in  leaf. 

X. 

Even  fond  turtle- doves  forbear 
To  coo  till  woods  are  warm  : 

Thou  hast  the  heart  to  love  and  pair 
Ere  the  cherry  blossoms  swarm. 


XI. 

The  skylark,  fluttering  to  be  heard 
In  realms  beyond  his  birth. 

Soars  vainly  heavenward.  Thou,  wise  bird  ! 
Art  satisfied  with  earth. 


XII. 

Thy  home  is  not  upon  the  ground, 

Thy  hope  not  in  the  sky  : 

Near  to  thy  nest  thy  notes  resound. 
Neither  too  low  nor  high. 

XIII. 

Blow  what  wind  will,  Thou  dost  rejoice 
To  carol,  and  build,  and  woo. 
Throstle  !  to  me  impart  thy  voice  ! 
Impart  thy  wisdom  too. 


March  1888. 


— National  Review. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  Thursday  be¬ 
fore  Lent,  in  the  year  1355,  the  Palace 
of  the  Doge  of  Venice  was  daring  with 
the  lights  of  a  masqued  ball.  A  festival 
was  in  the  ocean-city.  The  gondolas  of 
all  her  proudest  palaces  shot  ever)  where 
across  the  glistening  waters  ;  and  every 
gondola  set  down  a  gorgeous  company 
at  the  steps  of  St.  Mark’s  Place.  The 
grand  hall,  where  the  Doge  received  his 
guests,  ablaze  with  lamps  and  torches, 
and  humming  with  the  strains  of  festal 
music,  was  thronged  that  night  with  all 
that  was  most  gallant  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  in  Venice.  All  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  carnival  were  there  ;  cavaliers  and 
lovely  ladies,  flowers  and  gems,  magnifi¬ 
cent  attires,  light  feet  whirling  in  the 
dances,  bright  eyes  gleaming  through  the 
velvet  masks.  Venice, — night, —a 
masquerade  ! — who  could  dream  that  this 
was  the  first  scene  of  a  most  dark  and 
awful  drama  ?  And  yet  so  it  was  to  be. 

That  drama  is  about  to  pass  before  us. 
But  without  a  clear  conception  of  the 
Doge’s  character,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
understand  it.  Thereupon  the  whole 
plot  hangs.  Fortunately  that  character, 
striking  as  it  is,  lies  on  the  surface  and 
requires  no  seer  to  read  it. 

Marino  Faliero  had  been  Doge  of 
Venice  hardly  more  than  half  a  year  ; 
but  he  was  already  an  old  man.  At  the 
time  of  his  election  he  was  seventy-six  ; 
and  the  long  life  on  which  he  could  look 
back  had  been  one  brilliant  course  of 
triumphs.  From  the  proud  and  ancient 
house  of  Faliero  two  Doges  had,  in 
former  centuries,  already  sprung  ;  but 
that  house  could  show  no  name  more 
splendid  than  his  own.  He  had  been  a 
soldier — and  had  seen  the  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary  with  eighty  thousand  men  fly  like 
hares  before  his  little  army.  He  had 
been  commander  of  the  fleet ;  and  had 
forced  the  haughty  gonfalon  of  Capo 
d’Istria  to  stoop  before  his  flag.  He 
had  been  a  senator,  and  had  filled  with 
high  distinction  all  the  loftiest  offices  of 
state.  He  had  been  ambassador  at 
Genoa  and  at  Rome.  It  was  while  on 
embassy  at  the  latter  city  that  he  receiv¬ 
ed  intelligence  of  his  election,  during 
his  absence,  and  without  his  solicitation, 
to  the  crowning  dignity  of  Doge. 


But,  high-born,  brave,  and  gifted  as 
he  was,  Faliero  was  not  one  of  those 
hoe  spirits  who  bear  greatness  with  sim¬ 
plicity.  His  character,  by  nature  quick 
and  fiery,  had  become,  by  life-long  hab¬ 
its  of  command,  imperious,  fierce  and 
arrogant.  Oppocition,  of  whatever  kind, 
aroused  within  him  a  tornado  of  vindic¬ 
tive  passion  which  swept  everything  be¬ 
fore  it.  No  rival  had  been  found  of 
power  enough  to  stand  before  him  ;  no 
opponent  was  so  small  as  to  escape  his 
anger.  He  resembled  in  courage,  but 
not  in  magnanimity,  the  lion  who  flies 
with  savage  joy  at  the  elephant  or  the 
tiger,  but  who  disdains  to  crush  the 
mouse  that  runs  across  his  paw.  Once, 
in  a  chapel  at  Treviso,  where  the  bishop 
kept  him  waiting  for  the  cup  and  wafer, 
he  flew  upon  the  holy  man  and  boxed 
his  ears.  Hotspur  was  not  more  jealous 
in  honor — Mercutio  was  not  more  quick 
in  quarrel — than  the  gray-bearded  Doge. 
And  his  jealous  honor  had  one  ever- 
vulnerable  point.  He  was  an  old  man 
married  to  a  young  and  lovely  wife. 

Such  was  the  man  who  stood,  that 
night,  amid  the  bright  assembly  of  his 
guests.  It  was,  although  he  little 
dreamed  it,  the  last  scene  on  earth  on 
which  he  was  to  look  with  peace  of 
mind. 

Among  the  masqueraders  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  handsome  youth,  a  patrician  of  high 
rank,  named  Michael  Steno.  Steno  had 
selected  as  his  partner  one  of  the 
Dogessa’s  waiting-ladies,  into  whose 
ears  he  was  now  earnestly  employed  in 
breathing  vows  of  everlasting  adoration. 
At  length,  giddy  with  beauty,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  wine,  he  began  to  press  his 
suit  too  ardently.  The  dame  drew  back, 
in  real  or  feigned  displeasure.  The 
Doge  beheld  the  little  scene.  With  eyes 
of  flame  he  strode  up  to  the  offender, 
and  commanded  him,  in  full  view  of  the 
bystanders,  instantly  to  quit  the  hall. 

Michael  Steno  was  one  of  the  curled 
darlings  of  the  nation.  He  left  the 
chamber  ;  but  his  blood  boiled  at  the 
indignity  which  had  so  publicly  been  put 
upon  him.  His  offence — a  trifling  in¬ 
decorum — was  one  which  the  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  the  hour  might  have  excused. 
Raging  with  resentment,  he  wandered 
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aimlessly  about  the  palace.  At  length, 
whether  by  design  or  accident,  he  found 
himself  alone  in  the  great  senate-hall — a 
hall  which  our  imagination  peoples  with 
immortal  phantoms ;  the  hall  where 
Portia  pleaded,  where  Shylock  whetted 
his  keen  knife,  and  where  Othello  taught 
another  Doge  and  Senate  the  charms 
which  had  bewitched  the  heart  of  Des- 
demona. 

The  hall,  when  Steno  entered  it,  was 
lonely  and  unlighted.  Around  the 
semicircle  at  the  upper  end  were  set  the 
seats  of  honor  of  the  senators,  arrayed 
on  each  side  of  the  Doge’s  throne. 
Steno,  smitten  with  a  thought  of  ven¬ 
geance,  went  forward  in  the  dusky  light, 
and  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  such  as  the 
dancers  used  to  prevent  their  shoes  from 
slipping  on  the  glassy  floors,  wrote  up  a 
dozen  words,  in  staring  characters, 
across  the  Doge's  throne. 

That  done,  he  stole  away. 

The  masque  broke  up ;  the  guests 
departed  ;  and  Steno’ s  handiwork  re¬ 
mained  undiscovered.  But  early  the 
next  morning  an  official  of  the  palace, 
on  entering  the  senate-chamber,  was 
stunned  with  horror  and  amazement  at 
the  sight  of  this  inscription,  chalked 
across  the  throne  in  letters  a  foot  long  : — 

THE  DOGE  HAS  A  LOVELY 
WIFE— BUT  SHE  IS  NOT 
FOR  HIM. 

The  man,  half-scared  out  of  his 
senses,  went  instantly  to  seek  his  master. 
Faliero  hastened  to  the  council-chamber, 
and  read  with  his  own  eyes  the  words  of 
infamy.  What  truth  there  was  in  Steno’s 
innuendo  is  not  known  ;  what  glances, 
or  what  more  than  glances,  may  have 
passed  between  him  and  the  young 
Dogessa  is  beyond  our  information. 
Faliero’s  wife,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
have  been  as  spotless  as  Othello’s,  and 
as  foully  wronged.  But  whether  Steno 
spoke  the  truth,  or  whether  he  lied  like 
an  lago,  the  poisoned  arrow  of  his  ven¬ 
geance  struck  the  mark.  The  efiFect  of 
such  an  insult  upon  such  a  mind  is  not 
to  be  described.  Shylock  raging  against 
Jessica — Lear  cursing  in  the  tempest — 
are  but  faint  and  feeble  types  of  Faliero 
as  he  looked  upon  the  writing  on  the 
throne. 

.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  his  ene¬ 


my.  An  officer  was  instantly  sent  out, 
and  Michael  Steno  was  arrested.  A 
tribunal  of  the  Forty  was  convened  with 
speed  ;  and  the  culprit  was  brought  up 
before  his  peers.  Their  task  was  easy. 
Steno  instantly  admitted  his  offence,  left 
the  facts  to  answer  for  themselves,  and 
stood  for  judgment  with  a  certain  non¬ 
chalance  which  was  not  without  an  air 
of  dignity. 

The  court  passed  sentence  of  two 
months’  imprisonment,  to  be  followed 
by  a  year  of  exile.  The  decree  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  too  severe  ;  for  the  fault  was 
gross  and  glaring.  Yet  the  case  was  not 
wholly  without  vindication.  The  act 
had  been  a  freak  of  passing  passion  ; 
the  provocation  had  been  cruel  :  and  the 
avowal  had  been  frank  and  open.  Nor 
was  the  punishment  a  light  one.  A 
patrician  locked  up  in  a  dungeon-cell 
suffered,  in  wounded  honor,  far  more 
than 'in  privation;  and  a  year  of  exile 
was  a  bitter  penance.  On  the  whole,  if 
fairly  weighed,  the  sentence  of  the  Sig- 
nory  will  hardly  seem  to  have  erred 
grossly  on  the  side  of  mercy. 

But  the  Doge  was  blind  with  anger. 
He  appears  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  his  insulter  would  be  doomed  to 
lose  his  head.  The  verdict  stung  him 
to  the  quick.  Instantly,  his  rage  was 
turned  from  Steno  to  the  Signory — to 
those  false  and  wicked  judges  who  had, 
in  order  to  protect  their  fellow,  flagrant¬ 
ly  betrayed  their  trust.  The  white  heat 
of  his  passion  was  of  a  kind  of  which 
the  colder  races  of  the  north  can  hardly 
dream.  In  one  moment  the  entire 
patrician  order  became  transfigured,  in 
his  eyes,  to  the  likeness  of  a  single 
mighty  foe. 

No  foe,  however  mighty,  had  ever  yet 
opposed  him  with  success.  His  motto 
should  have  been  the  Aery  menace. 
Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  But  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  long  life,  he  found 
himself  confronted  by  an  adversary  more 
powerful  than  himself.  The  sense  of 
impotence  increased  his  frenzy.  His 
rage  became  the  image  of  Caligula’s, 
when  he  wished  that  the  Roman  people 
had  a  single  head,  that  he  might  cut  it 
off.  But  with  what  weapon  could  he 
hope  to  strike  that  many-headed  Hydra, 
the  Signory  of  Venice  ? 

In  this  temper  he  was  brooding  in  his 
chamber,  that  same  evening,  gloomy  and 
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alone,  when  a  man  came  panting  to  the 
palace  gates,  and  desired  to  see  him  on 
a  case  of  justice.  The  Doge  bade  him 
be  shown  in  ;  and  speedily  a  startling 
figure  stood  before  him.  The  man’s 
dress  was  a  plebeian’s,  torn  and  ruffled  ; 
the  blood  was  streaming  down  his  face  ; 
and  the  fierceness  of  his  passion  shook 
him  like  an  aspen,  as  he  burst  into  a 
flood  of  angry  speech.  His  name  was 
Israel  Bertuccio  ;  he  was  a  workman  in 
the  arsenal  ;  he  had  quai  relied  with  a 
certain  noble  of  high  rank,  who  had 
struck  him  in  the  face.  And  he  ap¬ 
pealed  for  justice. 

“  Justice  !”  said  the  Doge,  with  bit¬ 
ter  emphasis,  **  justice  against  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Signory  !  I  cannot  gain  it  for 
myself.” 

“  Then,”  said  Bertuccio,  ficrcel]^j 
”  we  must  avenge  ourselves — as  I  will.’’ 
And  he  turned  to  leave  the  chamber. 

The  man’s  implacable  resentment 
struck  in  with  the  Doge’s  humor.  He 
called  him  back,  encouraged  him  to 
speak,  and  presently  discovered,  with  a 
fierce  delight,  that  chance  had  put  a 
weapon  in  his  hands.  Bertuccio  was  a 
member  of  a  secret  brotherhood,  which 
held  the  Signory  in  deadly  hatred.  A 
thousand  fiery  spirits  of  the  lower  class, 
stung  to  madness  by  a  sense  of  wrongs, 
were  ripe  and  ready  for  revolt.  Faliero 
heard  this  news  with  glittering  eyes.  A 
gigantic  scheme  of  vengeance  rose  before 
him.  Beituccio’s  horde  of  plotters 
might  be  used  ;  and  he  resolved  to  use  it. 

Anger,  like  misery,  acquaints  a  man 
with  strange  companions.  Hours  went 
by  ;  and  still  the  pair  of  strange  associ¬ 
ates  sat  together  in  the  Doge’s  chamber, 
deep  in  consultation.  When  at  length 
Bertuccio  left  the  palace,  it  was  late  at 
night ;  and  he  was  under  an  engagement 
to  return  in  secret  on  the  night  succeed- 
ing. 

Night  came  ;  and  Bertuccio,  bringing 
with  him  a  companion,  stole  up  the 
Doge’s  private  stair.  This  companion 
was  Filippo  Calendaro,  a  sculptor  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  palace-buildings.  The 
Doge,  attended  by  his  nephew,  Bertuce 
Faliero,  was  waiting  for  them.  These 
four  men  sat  down  together,  and  drew 
up  between  them  the  details  of  the  most 
tremendous  scheme  of  vengeance  that 
ever  filled  the  brain  of  man. 

Sixteen  men,  the  fieriest  spirits  of  the 
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league,  were  first  selected  for  the  part  of 
leaders.  Each  leader  was  to  be  assured 
of  sixty  followers,  determined  and  well 
armed.  At  sunrise  on  the  day  appoint¬ 
ed,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's — the  bell 
which  never  sounded  except  by  order  of 
the  Doge — was  to  peal  a  .loud  alarm  ; 
and  at  that  signal,  the  sixteen  parties  of 
conspirators,  issuing  from  their  posts  in 
various  quarters  of  the  city,  were  to 
flock  together  to  St.  Mark’s,  crying  aloud 
that  the  Genoese  fleet  had  been  descried 
at] sea.  Then,  as  the  senators,  roused  by 
the  tumult  and  summoned  by  the  bell, 
came  hastily  to  council,  they  were  to  be 
assailed  in  the  Piazza,  and  cut  down  to 
the  last  man. 

Such  was  the  Doge’s  scheme ;  a 
scheme  without  a  parallel  in  history  ;  a 
plot  in  which  a  gray  patrician,  crowned 
with  age  and  honors,  linked  himself  with 
desperadoes  against  the  lives  of  his  own 
peers,  of  men  with  whom  for  more  than 
half  a  century  he  had  lived  in  close  and 
friendly  intercourse,  with  whom  he  had 
drunk  and  feasted,  sat  in  conference  and 
bled  in  battle.  Anger,  said  the  wise 
Greeks,  is  a  brief  madness.  The  annals 
of  the  world  contain  no  stranger  instance 
than  the  plot  of  Faliero  of  the  madness 
which  is  anger  in  excess. 

Three  days  were  judged  sufficient  to 
complete  all  preparations.  It  was  then 
the  nth  of  April.  The  hour  of  sunrise, 
April  the  15th,  was  appointed  for  the 
execution  of  the  great  design. 

Bertuccio  and  Calendaro  went  instant¬ 
ly  to  work.  During  the  next  three  days 
they  toiled  with  speed  and  secrecy.  All 
went  well.  The  leaders  were  selected  ; 
the  bands  of  myrmidons  were  drilled 
and  armed  ;  the  places  of  assembly  were 
arranged.  If  all  proved  true,  the  hours 
of  the  proud  Signory  were  numbered. 
And  the  hearts  of  the  conspirators  beat 
high. 

But  there  was  one  exception.  One  of 
their  number  was  tormented  by  a  vex¬ 
ing  spirit  of  compunction,  which  would 
not  let  him  rest.  This  man  was  named 
Bertrando.  By  trade  he  was  a  furrier  ; 
and  among  the  nobles  who  had  bought 
his  sable-skins  and  robes  of  ermine  the 
chief  *was  .^Niccolo  Lioni,  a  member  of 
the  Senate.  Lioni  had  not  only  bought 
Bertrando’ s  furs,  but  had  shown  him 
many  favors  ;  and  Bertrando  at  this 
crisis  ^desired  in  gratitude  to  warn  his 
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Satron  of  the  deadly  peril  that  hung  over 
ini.  His  position  and  his  mood  of  mind 
closely  resembled  those  of  the  conspira¬ 
tor  whose  letter  warned  Monteagle  of 
the  powder  of  Guy  Fawkes.  But  Ber- 
trando  trembled  to  convey  his  warning. 
Eyes  jealous  of  a  sign  of  wavering  were 
around  him  ;  the  knives  of  a  hundred 
desperadoes  were  ready,  at  an  inkling 
of  his  purpose,  to  plunge  into  his  heart. 
Fifty  times  a  day  he  strove  to  screw  his 
courage  to  the  sticking- place,  and  to 
face  the  hazard  of  discovery.  But  time 
flew  by  ;  the  day  before  the  enterprise 
arrived  ;  the  sun  set— the  sun  which  at 
his  next  arising  was  to  behold  the  stones 
of  the  Piazza  heaped  with  corpses  and 
crimson  with  the  noblest  blood  in  Ven¬ 
ice.  And  still  Bertrando  quaked  and 
vacillated. 

Midnight  came  ;  and  now  in  a  few  fly¬ 
ing  hours  the  deed  would  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Bertuccio,  Calendaro,  and  the 
other  leaders,  were  at  the  waiting-places 
with  their  gangs.  Beituce  Faliero, 
watching  for  the  son  to  peer  above  the 
gray  lagoons,  was  ready  in  the  turret  of 
St.  .Mark's  to  wake  the  voice  of  the  great 
bell.  The  Doge  himself  was  in  his  own 
apartment— waiting  in  sleepless  solitude 
for  the  signal  which  should  sound  the 
hour  of  his  revenge. 

Std  Dt%  aliter  visum.  At  last  the 
waverer  had  fixed  his  purpose.  At  that 
very  moment  Bertrando,  muffled  in  a 
cloak  and  a  slouched  hat,  aghast  lest  a 
fellow-plotter  should  espy  him,  was 
slinking  up  the  byways  of  the  city  to 
Lioni’s  door. 

Lioni,  when  Bertrando  reached  his 
palace,  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest.  A 
visit  at  that  hour  surprised  him.  He 
bade  his  men  admit  the  visitor,  but  to 
linger  within  call  in  case  of  need  ;  and 
Bertrando,  slouched  and  muffled  to  the 
eyes,  was  accordingly  ushered  into  the 
apartment.  He  paused  till  they  were 
left  alone  ;  and  then,  with  all  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  an  oracle,  gave  forth  his  voice  of 
warning.  “  My  Lord,”  he  said,  ”  it  is 
Bertrando  come  to  warn  you.  Ask  me 
no  questions — I  can  answer  none.  But 
as  you  love  your  life,  let  nothing  tempt 
you  to  go  forth  to-morrow.” 

If  Bertrando  expected  his  hearer  to 
rest  satsfied  with  such  a  warning,  his  ig¬ 
norance  of  human  nature  must  have  been 
surprising.  Lioni,  as  was  to  be  expect¬ 


ed,  instantly  poured  forth  a  stream  of 
questions.  What  was  the  threatened 
danger  ?  Why  was  this  need  of  mys¬ 
tery  ?  Was  there  treason  in  the  wind  ? 
Bertrando  answered  not  a  word,  but 
turned  away  and  would  have  left  the 
room.  But  he  mistook  his  patron’s 
character  in  expecting  to  escape  so  easi¬ 
ly.  Lioni’s  suspicions  were  now  wide 
awake.  He  raised  his  voice  ;  his  lackeys 
seized  the  conspirator  as  he  made  his 
exit,  and  brought  him  back  a  prisoner. 
”  Come,  Bertrando,*’  said  Lioni, 
”  speak  no  riddles.  I  roust  know  all 
the  windings  of  this  mystery  before  I  let 
you  go.” 

Bertrando,  thus  finding  himself  taken, 
resolved  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
He  bargained,  not  only  for  his  safety, 
but  to  be  well  rewarded  for  his  service. 
If  he  turned  king’s  evidence  to  save  the 
State,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  have 
his  recompense.  Lioni  gave  his  pledge  ; 
and  Bertrando,  throwing  off  his  air  of 
mystery,  told  everything  he  knew. 

Lioni  listened  in  amazement.  There 
was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost.  Leaving 
Bertrando  still  a  prisoner,  he  threw  his 
mantle  round  him,  and  hurried  forth 
into  the  night.  He  first  aroused  an¬ 
other  senator,  named  Gradenigo  ;  and 
the  pair  then  stole  together  to  the  house 
of  Marc  Conaro.  These  three  nobles, 
creeping  stealthily  as  thieves  from  house 
to  house,  rapidly  roused  all  the  members 
of  the  Council  They  assembled,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  in  a  chamber  in  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Saviour’s.  Bertrando  was 
brought  in  ;  and  the  Signory  of  Venice 
heard,  with  inexpressible  amazement,  of 
the  sword  that  had  been  hanging  by  a 
thread  above  their  heads. 

All  had  been  done  so  quietly  that  none 
of  the  conspirators  hstd  received  the 
least  alarm.  It  was  now  near  morning  ; 
already  a  crimson  tinge  was  glowing  in 
the  east.  Two  bands  of  guards  wen; 
instantly  sent  out  ;  one  to  the  Doge’s 
palace,  the  other  to  St  Mark’s  Tower. 

The  Doge  was  sitting,  at  that  breath¬ 
less  hour,  alone  in  his  apartment,  strain¬ 
ing  his  ears  for  the  expected  bell.  The 
signal  of  alarm  delayed  to  sound  ;  but 
as  he  vainly  listened  for  its  summons, 
another  sound  struck  on  his  ear — a 
sound  that  checked  the  current  of  his 
blood.  It  was  the  tramp  of  men-at-arms 
along  the  corridor  outside  his  chamber. 
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In  a  moment  more,  the  door  flew  open, 
and  he  was  in  the  grasp  of  soldieis. 

And  all  was  lost ;  and  hope  had  Tan- 
ished  in  an  instant ;  and  all  ,that  now 
remained  was  to  endure  with  lofty  forti* 
tude  what  was  to  follow.  The  plot  had 
failed  ;  the  dream  was  over.  He  was  in 
the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  plotted 
to  destroy. 

It  was  held  fitting  that  an  offender  of 
such  eminence  should  answer  to  his 
charge  before  a  more  august  tribunal 
than  the  hasty  council  gathered  at  the 
Convent  of  St.  Saviour’s.  His  captors 
therefore  left  him,  for  the  time,  alone  in 
his  own  chamber,  the  door  of  which  was 
kept  by  a  strong  guard  ;  there  to  experi¬ 
ence,  in  the  sense  of  failure,  an  expia¬ 
tion  which,  to  such  a  spirit,  must  have 
been  far  bitterer  than  the  bitterness  of 
death. 

Meantime,  Bertuccio  and  Calendaro 
were  brought  in  chains  before  the  coun¬ 
cil.  They  had  been  seized  among  their 
gangs  with  weapons  in  their  hands.  At 
first,  on  being  questioned,  they  refused 
to  speak.  But  a  rack  was  brought ;  the 
prisoners  were  stretched  upon  it ;  the 
rollers  began  to  torn  and  the  cords  to 
tighten  ;  and  speedily,  with  gasps  and 
groans,  the  details  of  the  plot  came  out. 
When  the  council  had  learned  every¬ 
thing  they  wished,  the  ropes  were  loos¬ 
ened,  and  the  culprits  carried  to  a  cell. 
But  their  respite  was  of  short  duration. 
As  soon  as  the  day  had  dawned,  a  gib¬ 
bet  was  erected  in  a  gallery  of  the  ducal 
palace  overlooking  the  Piazza  ;  and  soon 
the  whispering  and  excited  crowd  saw 
the  conspirators  brought  forth  to  die. 
The  bodies,  left  to  hang  like  scarecrows, 
as  a  terror  to  all  traitors,  were  long  to 
be  seen  twirling  in  the  wind. 

More  than  four  hundred  of  their  com 
panions  were  arrested  ;  but  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  these  was  for  awhile  delayed. 
For  now  the  great  culprit  was  to  come 
to  judgment.  The  preparations  for  his 
trial  at  once  began.  A  tribunal  of  pe¬ 
culiar  dignity  was  formed.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ten,  by  whom  all  crimes  against 
the  State  were  tried,  elected  twenty  of 
the  Signory  to  sit  in  consultation  with 
them.  The  court  of  thirty  judges  thus 
composed  was  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Giunta. 

By  the  time  that  all  was  ready,  it  was 
evening.  The  Doge’ s  door  was  opened  ; 
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he  was  conducted,  in  the  midst  of 
soldiers,  to  the  hall  of  council  ;  and  the 
mighty  traitor  stood  among  the  men 
whom  he  had  schemed  to  massacre.  It 
was  a  scene  to  put  to  proof  the  sternest 
spirit.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  fa¬ 
miliar  faces  ;  among  them  many  that,  a 
week  before,  had  worn  the  smiles  of 
guests  at  his  own  festival.  But  every 
face  was  now  morose  and  scowling. 
Eyes  were  glittering  with  the  fire  of 
hatred.  Voices  were  muttering  that  he 
should  be  racked.  There  was  not  one 
among  the  thirty  judges  —  there  was, 
perhaps,  not  one  in  all  the  crowd  of 
gazers — who,  had  the  plot  succeeded, 
would  not  at  that  hour  have  been  a 
corpse. 

But  neither  altered  faces,  nor  the  im¬ 
minence  of  death  itself,  could  shake  the 
fiery  spirit  of  the  Doge.  In  truth,  no 
penalty  could  now  disturb  him — and 
death  the  least  of  all.  His  care  for  life 
was  over.  From  the  instant  when  the 
soldiers  of  the  Signory  had  burst  into  his 
chamber,  life  had  no  more  to  offer.  He 
had  staked  everything  upon  the  hazard 
of  the  die — and  everything  was  lost. 
All  this  world  and  all  the  glory  of  it  had 
vanished  from  him  like  an  exhalation. 
He  had  fallen,  like  the  Sons  of  the 
Morning,  forever  from  his  high  estate. 
He  knew  it  well ;  and  he  looked  round 
upon  the  faces  of  his  foes  with  stern 
composure,  as  of  one  beyond  the  reach 
of  hope  or  fear. 

The  President  of  the  Council  rose,  and 
demanded  of  the  prisoner  whether  he 
confessed  the  charge  against  him.  Fa- 
liero  answered,  with  contemptuous  brev¬ 
ity,  that  the  charge  was  true.  The  in¬ 
terrogation,  and  indeed  the  trial  itself, 
was  but  the  form  and  pageantry  of  jus¬ 
tice.  His  guilt  was  manifest.  One  of 
his  accomplices  had  turned  informer  ; 
two  others  had  confessed  upon  the  rack. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  his  doom 
was  sealed  before  the  court  assembled. 

And  nothing  now  remained  but  to 
proceed  to  judgment.  The  thirty  judges 
were  agreed  upon  their  sentence.  Every 
voice  among  the  thirty  was  for  death. 
The  culprit  was  to  be  conducted  to  the 
landing  of  the  Giants’  Stairs,  and  there 
to  be  Ixheaded.  The  place  of  execution 
was  not  idly  chosen.  It  was  the  spot  on 
which  succeeding  Doges  were,  by  an¬ 
cient  custom,  invested,  in  the  midst  of 
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pomp  and  splendor,  with  the  robe  and 
crown  of  state. 

But  the  .sentence  of  the  Senators  con* 
tained  yet  another  count.  The  place  of 
the  prisoner’s  portrait  in  the  Hall  of 
Council  was  to  be  left  void,  and  veiled 
with  black.  More  than  five  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  that  decree  was 
spoken  ;  but  still  the  line  of  painted 
Doges  in  the  council-hall  of  Venice  con¬ 
tains  not  one  of  so  profound  and  strange 
an  interest  as  the  veil  of  vacant  black 
which  fills,  in  place  of  portrait,  the  space 
of  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  and  Traitor. 

It  was  now  late  at  night.  The  pris¬ 
oner  was  conducted  back  to  his  apart¬ 
ment,  where  he  was  left  alone  with  his 
confessor.  The  minutes  of  his  life  were 
numbered.  At  daybreak  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  must  die. 

At  sunrise  all  the  city  was  astir.  The 
gates  below  the  Giants’  Stairs  were  closed 
and  fastened  ;  but  a  vast  crowd  thronged 
the  Piazzetta,  and  fought  for  places  at 
the  grated  bars.  Thence  could  be  plain¬ 
ly  seen  the  landing  of  the  topmost  stair 
— the  spot  where,  only  a  few  months 
before,  the  head  that  now  had  stooped 
as  low  as  death  put  on  the  Doge’s  crown. 
Now,  all  the  place  was  draped  and  hung 
with  black  ;  and  in  the  centre  stood  the 
block  and  sword. 


And  now  the  sun  was  rising,  and  the 
hour  was  come.  The  mournful  train 
emerged  from  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
and  came  out  upon  the  landing  of  the 
stair.  First  appeared  the  members  of 
the  Ten,  the  Senate,  and  the  Forty  ; 
then  came  a  guard  of  soldiers  ;  and  then 
the  fallen  Doge.  His  confessor,  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  crucifix,  walked  at  his  right 
hand.  At  his  left  hand  went  the  heads¬ 
man.  It  was  observed  that  the  prisoner 
still  wore  the  ducal  cap  and  robe.  It 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Council  that  he 
should  carry  to  the  scene  of  infamy  these 
emblems  of  his  lost  supremacy.  It  was 
their  purpose  to  afflict  that  haughty  spirit 
with  a  last  humiliation.  As  he  reached 
the  .Block,  the  headsman  stripped  the 
sovereign  mantle  from  his  shoulders  and 
plucked  the  crown  of  empire  from  his 
brows.  At  the  same  moment,  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Mark’s — the  bell  designed  to 
sound  the  doom  of  his  opponents— be¬ 
gan  to  toll  the  knell  for  his  own  death. 

The  Doge  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block. 
As  the  headsman  raised  his  sword,  the 
gates  below  were  thrown  wide  open. 
The  crowd  rushed  in  with  tumult — and 
saw  the  gray  head  rolling  down  the 
Giants’  Steps. — Templt  Bar. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


The  terribly  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  deprived  England 
of  an  intellectual  force  of  a  high  order. 
A  striking  and  influential  individuality 
is  lost  to  English  thought  and  letters. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  the  poet  and  critic 
of  the  age  of  transition  which  separates 
so  widely  the  England  of  to-day  from 
the  England  of  the  Reform  Bill,  or,  to 
come  down  even  later,  from  the  England 
of  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  changes 
in  taste,  in  feeling,  in  the  general  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  fundamental  problems 
of  religion,  of  society,  and  of  politics, 
have  l^en  enormous,  and  in  all  of  them, 
except,  perhaps,  the  last,  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  has  been  an  abiding  influence.  We 
shall  never,  perhaps,  fully  appreciate  the 
way  in  which  he  softened  the  asperities 
of  the  conflicts  which  raged  round  him 
by  his  imperturbable  go^  humor,  and 


even  by  the  mannerisms  which  diverted 
the  stress  of  feeling.  The  solvent  of  his 
criticism  was  diluted  to  the  exact 
strength  where  it  could  effect  its  pur¬ 
pose  while  giving  least  pain. 

He  began  life  as  a  poet,  and  in  a 
measure  remained  one  always,  if  we  can 
divorce  the  poet  from  the  technique  of 
his  art.  His  was  a  poetic  force,  a  uni¬ 
form  recognition  of  the  permanent  power 
and  reality  of  the  ideal  element  in  hu¬ 
man  character.  His  appeal  was  always 
to  that,  whether  he  were  discussing 
Heine  or  Tolstoi,  Irish  affairs  or  Board 
schools.  So  far  he  was  a  poetic  force  in 
English  thought  and  affairs.  But  in 
things  specifically  poetic  he  touched  his 
readers  less  than  any  other  Victorian 
poet  of  the  first  rank.  'Yet  he  is  among 
the  masters,  his  diction  is  unrivalled  for 
purity  and  dignity,  he  strikes  his  notes 
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with  no  faltering  hand.  Why,  then,  is 
he  not  impressive  ?  Because  his  prob* 
lems  and  his  moods  are  not  poetic  prob¬ 
lems  or  poetic  moods.  Intellectual 
doubt  has  found  its  voice  in  Matthew 
Arnold’s  most  sincere  utterances,  and 
doubt  can  never  touch  a  wide  circle. 
“  Obermann  Once  More”  or  ”  The 
Scholar  Gypsy”  will  answer  to  some 
moods  of  some  men  at  few  poems  An¬ 
swer  to  the  inmost  depths.  But  the 
moods  are  rare  among  men,  and  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  poems  must  be  as  rare. 
Strangely  enough,  while  Matthew  Arnold 
deals  most  powerfully  with  one  aspect 
of  the  inward  conflict,  he  has  been  al¬ 
most  equally  successful  in  the  most  ob- 
iective  form  of  poems,  the  heroic  narra¬ 
tive.  When  he  was  urging  with  all  his 
command  of  paradox  that  the  English 
hexameter — the  existence  of  which  still 
remains  to  be  proved — was  the  best 
medium  into  which  to  translate  Homer, 
he  himself  was  giving  in  his  ”  Sohrab 
and  Rustum”  the  nearest  analogue  in 
English  to  the  rapidity  of  action,  plain¬ 
ness  of  thought,  plainness  of  diction,  and 
the  nobleness  of  Homer.  Yet  even  here 
we  felt  that  something  was  wanting,  as 
we  feel  in  almost  all  attempts  at  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Romance  temper  :  it  is 
not  sincere,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
great.  Where  Matthew  Arnold  is  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  poetic  work  is  when  he  gives 
expression  to  his  ”  yearning  for  the 
light,”  and  summons  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
nunciation  to  support  him  through  the 
days  of  gloom. 

Those  moods  he  reserved  for  expres¬ 
sion  in  verse.  In  prose  no  one  is  less 
gloomy  than  he.  If  we  might  define  him 
as  a  happy  Heine,  we  should  give  the 
best  point  of  view  from  which  to  survey 
his  prose  work,  his  criticism  of  life  that 
underlies  and  involves  all  his  criticism  of 
books,  of  faiths,  and  of  institutions. 
Like  the  German  poet,  he  was  armed 
with  all  the  culture  of  his  time — science 
does  not  count  in  such  matters — and 
like  him  he  played  off  the  one  side  of  his 
nature  against  the  other.  But  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  life  saved  him  from 
the  bitterness  of  Heine,  while  they  in¬ 
tensified  that  tendency  to  good-humored 
tolerance  which  gave  to  his  work  much 
power  in  some  directions  and  robbed  it 
of  much  in  others. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  Matthew  Arnold 
New  Seeixs.— You  XLVII.,  No.  6 


as  having  revolutionized  English  criti¬ 
cism,  by  which  is  usually  meant  book- 
criticism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did 
very  little  in  the  way  of  “judging” 
books,  and  what  he  did  in  this  way  was 
by  no  means  always  instructive  or  trust¬ 
worthy.  His  celebrated  slip  about  Shel¬ 
ley’s  letters,  the  selections  he  made  from 
Byron,  may  be  recalled  as  instances  of 
uncertain  vision  or  imperfect  apprecia¬ 
tion.  In  introducing  the  methods  of 
Sainte-Beuve  into  England,  he  trans¬ 
ferred  the  interest  in  criticism  from  the 
books  to  the  man.  What  he  did  in  criti¬ 
cism  was  to  introduce  the  causerie,  and 
with  it  the  personal  element.  Instead 
of  the  "  we”  of  the  older  regime,  the 
critic,  even  if  he  use  the  plural  pronoun, 
professes  to  give  no  mote  than  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  a  new  work  strikes  his  in¬ 
dividuality.  If  this  method  has  been 
the  cause  or  occasion  of  much  affecta¬ 
tion  in  contemporary  criticism,  it  has 
raised  criticism  into  the  sphere  of  liter¬ 
ary  art  by  giving  it  the  personal  element. 
The  personality  of  Matthew  Arnold  was, 
with  all  its  affectations  and  mannerisms, 
so  attractive  that  a  causerie  with  him 
charmed  not  so  much  by  adding  to  our 
information  about  the  author  or  his 
book,  as  because  it  added  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

His  criticism  of  books,  we  have  said, 
was  a  criticism  of  life,  and  here  his  work 
touched  the  deepest  problems  of  his 
time,  problems  social  and  problems  the¬ 
ological.  We  all  know  his  method  of 
exposition.  A  view  being  taken,  a 
phrase,  more  or  less  felicitous,  is  select¬ 
ed  to  express  the  view,  and  henceforth 
the  changes  are  rung  upon  the  phrase 
till  the  dullest  of  readers  cannot  fail  to 
grasp  the  particular  view  which  it  was 
desired  to  impress  on  him.  The  trick 
of  iteration,  exasperating  as  it  was, 
effected  its  purpose,  and  the  formulae 
“  sweetness  and  light,”  “  criticism  of 
life,”  “  barbarians,  Philistines,  and 
populace,”  “  the  need  of  expression,  the 
need  of  manners,  the  need  of  intellect, 
the  need  of  beauty,  and  the  need  of  con¬ 
duct,”  have  bitten  the  more  deeply  into 
the  contemporary  consciousness  b^ause 
they  were  formulae,  and  could  be  easily 
recalled.  This  effect  was  mainly  me¬ 
chanical  ;  not  so  the  discussions  which 
led  up  to  them,  were  summarized  in 
them,  or  were  deduced  from  them. 
5a 
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Therein  Arnold  showed  his  powers  of 
social  analysis,  and  his  powers  were 
great.  His  summary  of  “  needs"  given 
above  is  a  remarkable  description  of  man 
as  a  social  being.  Again,  the  cultus  of 
“  culture,”  to  which  he  gave  the  vogue, 
was  in  his  hands  something  precise. 
Civilization  is  a  big  thing  to  analyze  or 
to  talk  about,  yet  we  felt,  when  he  was 
talking  about  it,  that  it  was  something 
real  and  definite  that  he  was  discussing, 
and  not  the  vague  abstractions  of  the 
sophist. 

This  power  of  analysis  showed  itself 
in  the  series  of  theological  studies  begin¬ 
ning  with  "  Literature  and  Dogma." 
As  regards  his  own  solution  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  problem,  if  solution  it  can  be 
called,  little  need  here  be  said.  His 
very  formula,  purposely  vague  and  in¬ 
definite  as  it  was,  is  its  own  condemna¬ 
tion.  But  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recognized  how  the  introduction  of  his 
literary  tone,  his  many-sidedness,  and 
the  gentle  irony  with  which  he  treated 
all  extremes  helped  to  prevent  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  theological  or  anti-theological 
polemics.  Mr.  Morley  has  recently  been 
confessing  that  the  tone  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  was  needlessly  aggressive.  But 
for  Matthew  Arnold’s  intervention  the 
struggle  would  have  been  i  outrance. 
He  brought  into  it  the  spirit  of  an  "  hon¬ 
est  broker,"  and  had  effect  with  both 
parties,  because  each  felt  that  he  was  in 
sympathy  with  its  best  self. 

Yes,  that  is  even  so  with  the  Philis¬ 
tines  and  the  Nonconformists.  Amid  all 
his  wit — or  rather  because  his  wit  was 
so  mild  and  free  from  caustic — the  Puri¬ 
tan  part  of  the  nation  felt  that  he  too 
was  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  He  was 
so  respectable,  after  all.  Herein  comes 
the  great  difference  between  him  and 
Heine,  who  was  not  respectable  at  all ; 
and  Renan,  who  always  shows  a  hanker¬ 
ing  after  the  life  of  Us  gats.  But  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  was  intensely  sensitive  and 
scrupulous  in  this  regard,  almost  to  the 
point  of  Podsnappery.  Therefore  the 
British  public  would  allow  him  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  problems  of  life. 

There  was  no  affectation  in  all  this. 
The  Puritan  in  him  came  near  the  self- 
restraint  of  his  father’s  Romans,  or  the 
artistic  balance  of  life  which  he  respect¬ 
ed  in  the  best  Greeks.  He  was  too 
much  at  ease  in  Zion  to  be  of  the  stuff 


of  which  prophets  are  made,  yet  there 
was  somethng  in  him  akin  to  the  spirit 
of  the  old  prophets.  Hence  it  was  that 
he  was  so  influential  with  the  Philistines  ; 
he  was  in  a  measure  of  them,  though  he 
saw  their  faults  and  narrownesses.  Half 
humorously  he  recognized  this  in  one  of 
his  books,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  truth  and  of  its  influence.  Be¬ 
cause  he  was  of  them,  the  Philistines, 
i.e..  Nonconformists  and  Low  Church¬ 
men,  listened  to  him,  with  the  result  that 
the  Low  Church  is  no  more,  and  Non¬ 
conformity  is  Broad  Church. 

We  have  laid  stress  on  the  theological 
activity  of  Arnold  because  its  impor¬ 
tance  is  apt  to  be  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  his  particular  way  of  putting  his  so¬ 
lution  of  theological  difficulties  is  not 
likely  to  gain  disciples.  But  for  all  that 
the  discussions  have  had  as  much  effect 
on  English  theology  as  anything  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  he  him¬ 
self  was  in  the  right  in  laying  stress  upon 
his  theological  activity  and  its  results  as 
the  most  influential  and  most  abiding 
part  of  his  work. 

A  word  or  two  may  here  be  added  on 
his  general  attitude  toward  politics.  His 
appeal  for  detachment  from  party  poli¬ 
tics  is  part  of  a  general  tendency  which 
seems  to  be  dissevering  everywhere  the 
thinking  part  of  the  nations  from  active 
share  in  the  politics  of  the  democracy. 
The  formation  of  a  party  of  Independ¬ 
ents,  advocated  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  the 
United  States,  is  an  instance  of  what  we 
mean.  By  adopting  this  attitude  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  showed  less  than  his  usual 
insight  and  sagacity.  His  influence  in 
this  direction  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  for  good. 

He  that  is  gone  would  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  any  estimate  of  his  life- 
work  which  did  not  take  account  of  his 
strivings  for  educational  reform,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  middle-class  schools. 
In  English  social  arrangements  he  saw 
one  great  blot,  the  separation  of  classes 
which  could  be  traced  to  school-days, 
and  he  argued,  justly  enough,  that  it 
would  never  cease  till  the  enormous 
difference  in  the  tone  of  boys'  schools 
for  the  upper  classes  and  of  boys’  schools 
for  the  middle  classes  was  done  away 
with.  It  canrrot  be  said  that  his  insist¬ 
ence  on  this  point  was  effectual,  though 
the  improved  tone  of  schools  for  middle- 
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class  girls  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  it.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  brilliant  suggestiveness  of  many 
of  his  interesting  reports  on  education, 
which  we  trust  will  be  now  brought 
together  in  book  form.  Rarely  have 
Blue-books  been  made  so  enjoyable 
as  those  which  contained  Matthew 
Arnold’s  racy  comments  on  things 
in  general  and  school  things  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

He  was  a  poet  throughout,  we  have 
said,  and  he  himself  has  defined  a  poet 
as  a  critic  of  life.  Would  that  all  poets 
were  critics  so  genial !  In  that  respect 
the  style  was  the  man,  and  no  man  was 
so  charming  to  his  intimates  as  Matthew 
Arnold.  It  may  be  sus{>ected  that  when 
we  come  to  know  the  private  lives  of  the 
men  of  letters  of  this,  or  rather  of  the 
preceding  generation,  few  will  leave  so 
pleasant  an  impression,  few  will  seem  so 
livable-with  as  he.  That  easy  temper 
which  perhaps  prevented  him  from  giv¬ 
ing  his  message  in  a  more  assured  tone, 
or  from  giving  a  more  assured  message, 
made  him  a  delightful  companion.  And 
a  delightful  companon  he  is,  too,  in  his 
books,  with  their  sub-acid  egotisms,  their 
easy  flow  of  keen-sighted  analysis,  their 
sympathy  with  the  ideal,  and,  above  all, 
that  determination  to  see  things  as  in 
themselves  they  really  are,  which  gives 
the  virile  strength  that  would  otherwise 
be  wanting.  His  books  and  he  have 
done  their  woik  so  well  that  they  can 
never  appeal  to  any  later  age  with  so 
much  force  as  they  have  to  this.  But 
because  they  have  had  so  direct  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  this,  they  must  live  as  typical  of 
our  age  and  representative  of  it. — Ath' 
enaum. 


In  the  great  poet  whom  we  have  just 
lost,  England  is  robbed  of  the  spring  of 
the  most  consoling  influences  ever  close¬ 
ly  blended  wth  profound  scepticism. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  a  singer  on  whose 
verses  sceptics  and  believers  alike  loved 
to  brood, — the  sceptics,  because  his 
verse  showed  that  a  powerful  mind  which 
shared  their  doubts  could  still  evince  all 
the  buoyancy,  or  (as  Matthew  Arnold 
himself  preferred  to  call  it  in  speaking 
of  Hebrew  prophecy,  which  was  to  him 
but  poetry  of  the  higher  kind)  all  the 
exhilaration  usually  attributed  to  faith  ; 


the  believers,  because  bis  verse  did  such 
ample  justice  to  the  depth  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  void  which  had  been  left  in 
his  heart  by  the  creed  which  he  had  put 
aside,  and  because  it  embodied  so  pow¬ 
erfully  that  long  swell  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing  which  the  deeper  Christian  convic¬ 
tions  leave  behind  them  even  when  they 
have  disappeared.  We  call  him  a  great 
poet  because  he  treated  the  greatest 
themes  with  true  passion,  though  the 
passion  was  evinced  in  the  shape  of 
yearning  for  that  divine  strength  on 
which  the  world  had  leaned  without  (as 
he  thought)  any  adequate  justification 
for  so  leaning,  not  in  the  shape  of  any 
exultant  love  for  it.  No  one  surely  in 
this  world  who  ascribed  spiritual  feeling 
to  no  higher  source  than  the  deep  natural 
well-springs  of  the  universal  life,  ever 
had  so  fine  a  sympathy  with  that  feeling. 
“  To  make  a  great  work  pass  into  the 
popular  mind,”  he  wrote  in  his  Bible- 
reading  of  Isaiah,  ”  is  not  easy  ;  but  the 
series  of  chapters  at  the  end  of  the  Book 
of  Isaiah,  the  chapters  containing  the 
great  prc^hecyof  Israel’s  restoration, — 
have,  as  has  Hebrew  prophecy  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  to  a  still  higher  degree  than 
anything  else  in  Hebrew  prophecy,  one 
quality  which  facilitates  this  passage  for 
them  :  their  boundless  exhilaration. 
Much  good  poetry  is  profoundly  melan¬ 
choly  ;  now  the  life  of  the  people  is  such 
that  in  literature  they  require  joy.  If 
ever  that  ‘  good  time  coming  ’  for  which 
they  long,  was  presented  with  energy  and 
magnificence,  it  is  in  these  chapters  ;  it 
is  impossible  to  read  them  without  catch¬ 
ing  its  glow.”  Matthew  Arnold  him¬ 
self  had  caught  this  glow,  though  it  was 
the  glow  of  sunset  and  not  the  glow  of 
sunrise.  All  his  best  poetry  is  steeped 
in  its  light,  and  animated  by  its  exalted 
emotion.  Even  the  exquisite  lyrics 
which  were  almost  his  latest  productions, 
the  poems  on  “Geist’s  Grave”  and 
”  Poor  Matthias,”  while  they  pour  forth 
the  almost  despairing  passion  of  tender¬ 
ness  with  which  he  gazed  across  the 
chasm  between  the  lower  animals  and 
man,  suggest  a  sympathy  between  the 
creative  life  and  some  of  even  the  less 
exalted  of  its  works  that  lifts  us  on  to 
the  higher  plane  of  spiritual  insight. 
This  is  what  Matthew  Arnold  had  to 
say  of  a  favorite  dog  that  had  lived  only 
four  years  : — 
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“  That  loving  heart,  that  patient  loul. 

Had  they  indeed  no  longer  apan 
To  run  their  course,  and  reach  their  goal, 

And  read  their  homiiy  to  man  7 

That  liquid  melancholy  eye. 

From  whose  pathetic  soul -fed  springs 
Seem’d  surging  the  Virgilian  cry. 

The  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things  ; 

That  steadfast,  mournful  strain,  consoled 
By  spirits  gloriously  gay. 

And  temper  of  heroic  mould — 

What,  was  four  years  their  whole  short 
day  7 

Yes,  only  four,  and  not  the  course 
Of  all  the  centuries  yet  to  come. 

And  not  the  infinite  resource 
Of  Nature,  with  her  countless  sum 

Of  figures,  with  her  fulness  vast 
Of  new  creation  evermore. 

Can  ever  quite  repeat  the  past. 

Or  just  thy  little  self  restore. 

Stem  law  of  every  mortal  lot 
Which  man,  proud  man,  finds  hard  to  bear, 
And  builds  himself  I  know  not  what 
Of  second  life,  I  know  not  where. 

But  thou,  when  struck  thine  hour  to  go 
On  us.  who  stood  despondent  by, 

A  meek  last  glance  of  love  didst  throw. 

And  humbly  lay  thee  down  to  die.” 

Who  can  read  these  pathetic  lines  with¬ 
out  feeling  that,  whatever  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold’s  explicit  doctrine  might  be  as  to 
“  the  Stream  of  Tendency,  not  Our¬ 
selves,  which  makes  for  Righteousness,” 
implicitly  he  attributed  to  the  creative 
spirit  the  inspiration  of  that  ”  Virgilian 
cry,  the  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things,” 
and  that  delight  in  the  humility  with 
which  such  a  little  creature  as  Geist  laid 
himself  down  to  die,  which  he  describes 
as  reading  its  ”  homily  to  man”  ?  There 
is  an  exaltation  in  the  whole  poem, — as 
well  as  in  the  equally  beautiful  poem  on 
”  Poor  Matthias,” — which  shows  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold’s  instinctive  feeling  that, 
even  in  treading  the  lower  levels  of  the 
universe,  he  is  dealing  as  much  with  an¬ 
ticipations  of  higher  things,  as  he  is 
when  he  paints  the  passionate  melan¬ 
choly  of  the  hermit  of  the  Genevese 
Alps,  or  the  yearning  of  sceptical  West¬ 
ern  tliought  for  the  ascetic  faith  of  the 
Carthusian  monks  in  their  mountain  soli¬ 
tudes.  The  exhilaration  of  faith,  such 
exhilaration  as  Isaiah’s,  is  not,  indeed, 
for  Matthew  Arnold.  He  cannot  get 
farther  than  the  exhilaration  of  a  pas¬ 
sionate  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of 


mind  which  faith  could  produce.  But 
that  he  always  feels,  and  feels  so  deeply, 
that  he  engenders  something  akin  to  faith 
in  those  who  have  no  faith.  When  he 
contrasts  the  East  bowing  low  in  ”  pa¬ 
tient,  deep  disdain”  before  the^eavy 
tramp  of  the  Roman  legions,  or  the  ve¬ 
hement  hurry  of  English  energy  with  the 
passionless  calm  of  the  Indian  sage 
who,— 


lives  ”  tranquil  as  the  glacier-snows  ;” 
when  he  contrasts  the  feverish  force  and 
passion  of  Byron  with  Goethe’s  intel¬ 
lectual  calm  and  Wordsworth’s  healing 
spiritual  touch  ;  when  he  contrasts  the 
aimless  tumult  and  frenzy  of  the  French 
Revolution  with  the  new  life  inspired  by 
a  spiritual  creed  ;  when  he  contrasts  the 
mocking  and  bitter  irony  of  Heine  with 
the  spirit  of  peace  which  he  himself  de¬ 
sires  to  breathe,  and  which  he  attributes 
to  the  ”  spirit  who  fillest  us  all,” — he 
throws  every  mind  that  he  dominates 
into  an  attitude  of  exaltation  and  serenity 
which,  though  very  far  from  faith,  is  at 
least  equally  far  from  compliant  acquies¬ 
cence  in  a  low-born  destiny.  And  even 
if  his  exhilaration  be  born  so  much  of 
an  air*born  dream  that  he  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  communicate  it  adequately  to  the 
majority  of  those  who  heartily  accept  his 
distinctive  teaching,  yet  it  is  at  least  of 
a  kind  to  impress  and  bewilder  them 
with  its  deep  sense  of  infinite  yearning 
and  mysterious  Jexaltation.  As  he  him¬ 
self  says  : — 

"  Well  may  we  mourn  when  the  head 
Of  a  sacred  poet  lies  low 
In  an  age  which  can  rear  them  no  more : 

The  complaining  millions  of  men 
Darken  in  labor  and  pain, 

But  be  was  a  priest  to  us  all 

Of  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world, 

Which  we  saw  with  his  eyes  and  were  glad.” 

It  is  not  exactly  ”  the  wonder  and  bloom 
of  the  world”  which  Matthew  Arnold 
interprets  for  us  ;  but  it  is  that  sense  of 
illumination  and  exaltation  with  which 
the  buoyancy  of  the  human  intellect  and 
of  the  human  spirit  is  always  filling  him. 
He  will  not  hear  of  ascribing  personality 
or  any  human  quality  to  the  ”  Stream  of 


”  Hoar-headed,  wrinkled,  clad  in  white. 
Without  compassion,  without  speech 
By  day  and  night. 

Pondering  God’s  mysteries  untold,” 
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Tendencf,  not  Ourselves,  which  makes 
for  Righteousness  tnd  yet  he  is  so 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  force  which 
drives  the  human  spirit  upward  into  self* 
conquest  and  an  exaltation  that  is  only 
conceivable  where  the  mind  rises  on  the 
beat  of  some  supporting  wing,  that  one 
can  hardly  help  saying  of  him  what  he 
said  of  every  poet : — 

“  Weak  it  the  tremor  of  pain 
That  thrills  in  his  mournfullest  chord. 

To  that  which  once  ran  through  his  soul ; 
Cold  the  elation  of  joy 
In  his  gladdest,  airiest  song. 

To  that  which  of  old  in  his  youth 
Fill'd  him  and  made  him  divine. 

Hardly  his  voice  at  its  best 
Gives  us  a  sense  of  the  awe. 

The  vastness,  the  grandeur,  the  gloom 
Of  the  unlit  gulph  of  himself." 

There  was  always  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
poetry  the  profound  conviction  that  the 
animating  power  driving  him  to  poetic 
production  was  much  greater  than  any 
force  which  even  his  finest  poem  em« 
bodies. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  often  been 
esteemed  greater  as  a  critic  than  as  a 
poet.  To  this  we  demur.  His  criti¬ 
cism  is  always  fine,  always  marked  by 
distinction,  generally  true,  but  a  little 
thin.  It  is  the  criticism  of  a  poet  who 
discriminates  in  his  subject  what  most 
interests  him,  and  leaves  the  rest  with¬ 
out  remark.  His  criticism  on  Heine, 
for  instance,  touches  the  revolutionary 
side  of  Heine,  and  but  little  else.  His 
criticism  of  Shelley  touches  the  angelic 
strain  and  the  intellectual  in  consequence 
of  Shelley’s  poetry,  and  little  else.  Even 
his  exquisite  criticism  of  Homer,  in  the 
“  Essays  on  Translating  Homer,” 
touches  the  style  and  not  the  substance 
of  Homer.  His  criticism  of  Words¬ 
worth,  again,  while  it  is  most  impressive 
and  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  glides  over  the 
subject  so  as  to  evade  many  more  of 
Wordsworth’s  characteristic  features 
than  it  manages  to  outline.  Most  of  his 
poems  are,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
”  criticisms  of  life  but  then,  they  are 
criticisms  which  select  just  what  inter¬ 
ests  his  own  fine  imagination,  not  criti¬ 
cisms  intended  to  cover  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  when  he  writes  professedly  as 
a  critic,  he  expands  the  same  kind  of 
single  impressions  with  which  he  deals 
as  a  poet.  Critical  interpretation  was 


certainly  not  at  all  his  most  successful 
field.  He  criticised  St.  Paul  only  with 
a  special  object.  He  did  not  criticise 
his  friend  Clough  at  all,  though  he  wrote 
the  most  beautiful  of  modem  elegies 
upon  his  death.  He  criticised  political 
thought  in  the  same  one-sided  way,  al¬ 
ways  limiting  himself  to  the  suggestion 
of  some  one  particular  idea.  In  some 
sense  he  was  too  original  a  writer  to  be 
a  great  critic.  His  themes  interested 
him  more  by  what  they  suggested  to  him 
than  by  the  wish  they  inspired  to  deline¬ 
ate  adequately  the  subject  of  his  criti¬ 
cism.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  always 
lucid  and  always  showed  an  intellect  in 
the  highest  degree  detached  in  what  he 
said,  so  that  though  he  rarely  wrote  an 
adequate  criticism,  he  always  wrote  a 
highly  instructive  one. 

It  is  quite  too  early  to  assign  Matthew 
Arnold  his  place  in  English  literature  ; 
but  doubtless  it  will  fall  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Gray  and  Wordsworth,  showing 
affinities  with  each.  He  will  certainly 
stand  far  higher  than  Gray,  his  work¬ 
manship  being  as  perfect  and  his  mind 
far  more  affluent  in  poetical  expression. 
He  will  fall  below  Wordsworth  only  be¬ 
cause  he  wielded  no  power  so  massive 
and  so  full  of  inspiration,  in  spite  of 
having  a  far  clearer  consciousness  than 
Wordsworth  had  of  his  own  aims  and  of 
the  means  by  which  he  could  attain 
them.  For  felicity  of  phrase,  Matthew 
Arnold  has  few  rivals.  He  showed  this 
in  his  criticisms  on  life,  in  his  handling 
of  English  Philistinism,  in  his  happy 
criticism  of  Continental  and  English  edu¬ 
cation,  in  his  singularly  skilful  titles  for 
essays,  and  in  his  humorous  satires  on 
the  young  ‘‘  lions  of  the  English  PrAs.” 
But  he  showed  it  far  more  perfectly  in 
the  distinctive  phrases  of  his  exquisitely 
transparent  water-color  studies  of  Nature 
and  Man.  His  ”  wet,  bird-haunted 
English  lawn  his  "  unplumbed,  salt, 
estranging  sea  his  picture  of  the  cot¬ 
tage-gardens,  with  their  I  “roses  that 
down  the  alleys  shine  afar  ;  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Scholar-Gypsy  on  the  Thames 
near  Oxford,  “  trailing  in  the  cool  stream 
his  fingers  wet his  account  of  M.  de 
Senancour’s  reflections, — 

"  A  fever  in  these  pages  burns 
Beneath  the  calm  they  feign  ; 

A  wounded  human  spirit  turns 
Here  on  its  bed  of  pain 
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his  splendid  image  for  Byron  as  bearing 
'*  from  Europe  to  the  ^Etolian  shore,  the 
pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart *  his  de¬ 
lineation  of  Sophocles,  whose  even- 
balanced  soul — 

“  From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old 
age. 

Business  could  not  make  dull  nor  passion 
wild, 

Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole. 

The  mellow  glo^  of  the  Attic  stage. 

Singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  his  child 

with  a  hundred  other  delicately  carved 
cameos,  which  gather  up  all  the  lumi¬ 
nousness  and  all  the  lucidity  of  that  clear 
intellect,  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
English  literature  exists.  His  own  as¬ 
sertion  is  eminently  true  of  himself, — 

“  Not  deep  the  poet  sees,  but  wide.” 

His  theology  or  anti-theology  is  a  mere 
series  of  superficial  observations  made 
on  the  nature  of  man.  His  social  criti¬ 
cisms  are  rather  ironic  attacks  gx  parte, 
than  clear  judgments.  But  his  poetical 
insight  into  the  intellectual  aspects  of 
the  universe  is  the  insight  of  a  true  nat¬ 
uralist,  a  naturalist  who  saw  not  only 
the  external  scene,  but  the  interior  pan¬ 
orama  of  man's  wishes  and  aspirations : — 

”  Enough  we  live  !  and  if  a  life 
With  large  results  so  little  rife. 

Though  bearable,  seems  hardly  worth 
This  pomp  of  worlds,  this  pain  of  birth  ; 

Yet,  Fausta,  the  mute  turf  we  tread. 

The  solemn  hills  around  us  spread. 

This  stream  which  falls  incessantly. 

The  Strange-scrawled  rocks,  the  lonely  sky — 
If  1  might  lend  their  life  a  voice 
Seem  to  bear  rather  than  rejoice. 

And  even  could  the  intemperate  prayer 
Man  iterates,  while  these  forbear. 

For  movement,  for  an  ampler  sphere. 

Pierce  Fate’s  impenetrable  ear  ; 

Not  milder  is  the  general  lot 
Because  our  spirits  have  forgot, 

In  action’s  dizzying  eddy  whirled, 

The  something  that  infects  the  world.” 

Of  Matthew  Arnold  himself,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  seemed  to  **  bear  rather 
than  rejoice."  But  he  bore  with  an  in¬ 
ward  spring  behind  the  fortitude,  that 
gave  endurance  itself  an  air  of  exalta¬ 
tion.  He  never  forgot  the  something 
that  infects  the  world,"  but  he  met  that 
something  with  an  elasticity  and  even  an 
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elation  which  contained  in  it  a  presage 
of  victory. — Spectator. 


Matthew  Arnold’s  recent  activity 
as  a  polemical  writer  in  the  magazines 
has,  perhaps,  tended  to  obscure  his 
earlier  fame  as  poet  and  critic  With 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  short 
pieces,  all  his  poetical  work  was  done 
before  1868.  He  has  not  since  ven¬ 
tured  to  challenge  the  public  approval 
every  year  or  two  with  a  new  brok  of 
verse.  But  the  "  complete  edition”  of 
his  poems  in  three  volumes,  published 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  r885,  will  suffice 
to  preserve  for  him  high  rank  among  the 
bards  of  the  Victorian  era.  There  fu¬ 
ture  generations  will  find  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  embodiment  of  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  our  time — wide  in¬ 
tellectual  sympathies,  saddening  spirit¬ 
ual  doubt,  but  also  "  unconquerable 
hope  and,  as  the  vehicle  for  these,  a 
refined  choice  of  language,  a  subtle  mel¬ 
ody,  and  a  sustained  dignity,  which  he 
drew  from  his  master,  Wordsworth. 

Matthew  Arnold’s  prose  style  is  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  same  qualities  as  his  verse ; 
and,  at  its  best,  may  be  called  a  model  for 
precision  and  grace.  But,  while  his  ex¬ 
quisite  taste  never  failed  him  in  poetry, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  some  at  least  of 
his  later  prose  writings  are  disfigured  by 
faults,  caused  partly  by  the  exuberance 
of  his  own  wit,  partly  by  the  necessities 
of  controversy. 

As  a  literary  critic,  Matthew  Arnold’s 
influence  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
His  example  was  yet  more  stimulating 
than  his  precept.  He  has  founded,  for¬ 
tunately,  no  school  to  adopt  servilely  his 
every  dictum,  and  to  emphasize  his  own 
half-truths.  But,  from  his  chair  at  Ox¬ 
ford— where  theology  and  classics  had 
hitherto  reigned  supreme — he  set  up  a 
modern  standard  for  judging  both  books 
and  conduct,  and  directly  inspired  the 
numerous  band  of  writers  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  who  have  since  issued  from  that 
university.  Even  if  his  lectures  should 
cease  to  be  read — which  it  is  difficult  to 
believe — his  life’s  work  as  the  strenuous 
enemy  of  ignorance  and  superstition  will 
keep  his  name  in  permanent  remem¬ 
brance,  by  the  side  of  his  father’s. — 
Academy. 
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There  is  a  shadow  of  mystery  over 
all  of  us.  Every  man  carries  in  his 
heart  something  he  cannot  willingly  re* 
veal  ;  it  need  not  be  that  he  is  ashamed 
of  it,  though  doubtless  in  many  memo¬ 
ries  there  is  a  shameful  thing  lying  half- 
buried  there  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  some  am¬ 
bition,  some  desire  ;  some  event  possi¬ 
bly  that  passed  unnoticed  by  others,  but 
which  was  for  one  a  turning-point  in  life, 
the  step  from  innocence  to  knowledge — 
the  door  from  youth  into  manhood — or 
it  may  be  something  too  sacred  for  the 
eyes  of  others.  The  memory  of  words 
and  looks,  or  higher  and  higher  still,  an 
impersonal  ideal,  a  pure  image  worship¬ 
ped  in  secret  Not  every  one  has  his 
skeleton  cupboard.  For  some  it  is  ten¬ 
anted  by  a  doubtful  figure,  a  shadowy 
shape,  an  unacknowleged  friend  ;  for 
some  by  an  angel ;  and  the  fact  remains 
that  each  one  of  us  has  some  thought  or 
memory  which  rises  and  feasts  and  walks 
hither  and  thither,  and  lies  down  with 
him — not  always  insistent  perhaps  ; 
thrust  aside  by  talk  or  laughter,  word, 
or  thought,  but  never  absent  long  ;  and 
it  is  from  this  unknown  familiar  visitant, 
from  the  long  converse  we  have  held 
with  him,  that  the  man's  self  is  formed 
— that  self  which  is  so  distinct  from  his 
position,  his  words,  his  deeds,  even  from 
his  character,  and  which  often  is  so  sur¬ 
prisingly  remote  from  any  expectation 
that  others,  judging  from  what  they  see 
or  know  of  the  man,  can  form  of  him. 

“  No  one  else  can  tell,”  says  the  Ind¬ 
ian  proverb,  ”  what  drew  the  lines  in 
your  face. '  ’  And  we  may  well  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  it ;  to  be  able,  after  all,  to  be 
impenetrable.  What  would  life  be  with¬ 
out  it  ?  And,  in  consequence,  those 
who  have  professed  from  outward  indi¬ 
cations — from  facial  expression,  from 
gestures,  from  lines  upon  the  palm,  from 
handwriting,  even  from  the  blind  sugges¬ 
tions  of  chance — to  sketch  the  elements 
of  destiny,  have  always  had  a  strange 
fascination  for  the  guilty  human  race — 
conscia  sibi — as  being  the  strict  hand 
which  pulls  aside  the  veil. 

And,  indeed,  there  must  be  a  reason 
for  these  things  ;  the  very  folds  and  lines 


upon  the  hand  are  no  sport  of  chance, 
but  the  results  of  an  infinite  and  intri¬ 
cate  design.  The  hand  itself  but  inter¬ 
prets  the  will  of  its  master,  the  brain,  and 
forms  even  words  and  letters,  as  it  does 
in  writing,  for  some  occult  reason. 

”  The  Cheiromantists  and  Physiog¬ 
nomists,”  says  a  quaint  old  writer,  ”  and 
all  such  fantastic  practitioners,  have  cer¬ 
tainly  this  much  of  reason  with  them — 
that  in  this  world  at  least,  nothing  can 
fall  out  without  a  cause.  Wherefore,  to 
a  mind  of  far-reaching  intelligence,  the 
very  lineaments  that  criss-cross  upon  the 
palm  of  a  single  beggar  would  serve  as  a 
start  to  reconstruct  the  event,  the  prog¬ 
ress,  and  the  cause  ;  and  not  only  the 
fortune  of  him  whose  hand  is  the  prob¬ 
lem,  but  the  fortunes  and  chances  of  the 
round  world  itself,  its  end  and  origin.’  ’ 
**  Ex  pede  Herculem,"  saith  the  poet; 
but  the  philosopher,  ”  Ex  iota  mundum” 

These  professors,  I  have  said,  that 
claim  to  reveal  man  to  himself  have  al¬ 
ways  been  the  centre  of  considerable 
curiosity.  Let  us  trace  shortly  the  history 
of  one  of  these  darlings  of  the  human 
race — ddicia  hominum — half  forgotten 
now,  as  such  a  fantastic,  unscientific 
thinker  deserves  to  be,  but  who,  in  his 
own  age,  was  the  chosen  friend  of  poets 
and  philosophers,  the  guest  of  princes 
and  emperors. 

Lavater  was  bom  in  t74i,  at  Zurich. 
His  father  was  a  leading  physician  and 
member  of  the  Government  Council 
there.  A  man  of  strong,  sound  sense, 
active,  diligent — what  we  should  call  a 
good  practical  man.  His  mother,  from 
whom  he  seems  to  have  derived  the  pe¬ 
culiar  cast  of  his  mind,  was  a  keen,  in¬ 
telligent  woman,  with  a  curiosity — as 
she  herself  said — about  the  knowledge 
of  things  small  and  great  that  was  quite 
insatiable ;  but  she,  too,  had  great 
practical  gifts,  was  a  good  manager,  and 
in  the  dispensing  side  of  her  husband’s 
art,  his  constant  and  zealous  assistant. 

John  Caspar  was  their  twelfth  child, 
a  weakly  and  delicate  boy,  with  large 
sensitive  eyes.  It  was  never  thought 
that  he  could  live  long.  He  himself 
sketches  his  character  as  a  boy  very 
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felicitously.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
curious  compound  of  qualities,  with  a 
natural  disposition  to  mildness  and  quiet 
studiousness  and  timidity  ;  he  was  yet 
ardent  at  times,  even  violent,  hasty,  in* 
attentive,  pettish,  and  thoughtless.  He 
notes  a  curious  want  of  humor  in  his 
early  days,  and  this  was  very  character¬ 
istic  of  him  throughout  his  life.  It  seems 
to  have  rankled  in  his  baby  mind,  that 
his  brothers  and  sisters  should  say  and 
do  funny  childish  things,  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  stored  up,  repeated,  and  recorded 
in  the  family  annals  ;  but  in  spite  of 
great  curiosity  and  intense  anxiety  to 
communicate  to  others  the  grotesque 
thoughts  and  desires  that  animated  that 
tender  little  brain,  he  rarely  did  so,  from 
that  extreme  self-consciousness  that  is 
so  often  characteristic  of  delicate  and 
morbid  character  in  childhood.  The 
recollection  of  his  social  failures  was  al* 
ways  weighing  him  down. 

He  appears  to  have  fallen  into  very 
appreciative  hands  on  first  going  to 
school ;  a  master  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  connection  took  a  great 
fancy  to  him.  and  treated  him  with  a  pa¬ 
tience  and  a  seriousness  that  was  balm 
to  the  soul  of  this  sensitive,  shamefaced 
child.  At  school,  too,  at  the  early  age 
of  six  years,  he  was  visited  by  an  intense 
religious  yearning,  which  grew  upon  him 
— a  vivid  sense  of  the  presence  of  God 
became  habitual  to  him.  At  intervals 
he  was  overcome  by  extreme  melancholy, 
in  which  he  would  throw  aside  all  his 
pleasurable  pursuits  and  reveries,  and 
bitterly  accuse  himself  of  forgetfulness 
of  God,  yet  all  the  |time  he  was  conscious 
of  something  ’remote  and  high  leading 
him  ;  some  unattainable  ideal  with  which 
he  was  connected  by  sympathetic  bonds, 
and  after  which  he  was  unconsciously 
grasping.  This  sensation  supported 
him,  he  says,  among  all  his  trials,  which 
were  many  and  bitter.  One  of  the  most 
pathetic  pictures  he  draws  is  of  how, 
when  suffering  agonies  from  the  ridicule 
of  others,  conscious  that  he  was  giving 
them  nothing  but  the  impression  of  a 
feeble  and  foolish  sensitiveness,  he  was 
sustained  by  a  thought  in  which  there 
was  no  touch  of  vanity  or  self-esteem  ; 
the  consciousness  of  some  power  or  gift 
within  him  which  they  did  not  share  ; 
some  incommunicable  gift  intrusted  to 
him  ;  some  special  sight  of  high  things 


unknown  to  the  circle  who  were  merely 
deriding  what  they  could  see  ;  and  of  all 
the  shames  he  bore,  the  recollection  of 
having  several  times  endeavored  to  give 
this  consciousness  expression  was  the 
deepest. 

The  concrete  form  which  his  religious 
sense  took  was  not  an  uncommon  one  ; 
he  had  recourse  to  constant  prayer,  in 
which  he  appealed  for  help  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  misadventures  of  his  school-life  ; 
but  though  the  experiment  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  one,  his  experience  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  results  of  such  a  couise.  S. 
Augustine  used  to  pray  that  he  might 
not  be  whipi>ed  when  he  had  neglected 
his  exercise  ;  but  he  was  whipped  all 
the  same.  Now,  according  to  Lavater's 
own  account,  he  used  to  pray  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  escape  whip- 
ping. 

“  By  the  aid  of  prayer,  ’  he  says,  "  I 
was  delivered  from  many  difficulties  and 
perplexities,  from  which  no  human  power 
could  have  delivered  me.  Had  I  talked 
in  church  and  been  observed,  and  were 
1  consequently  in  anxious  fear  of  de¬ 
served  chastisement,  I  prayed,  and 
escaped  punishment ;  was  anything  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  had  concealed,  I  prayed, 
fearing  the  displeasure  and  rebuke  of 
my  parents,  and  no  more  inquiries  were 
made  on  the  subject.  Had  I  lost  or 
misapplied  money — my  mother  used  to 
examine  very  strictly  in  what  manner  1 
expended  every  shilling  she  knew  I  had 
— I  prayed,  and  received,  before  the 
time  when  I  was  to  give  my  account, 
some  present  of  pocket-money,  with 
which  the  deficiency  could  be  supplied. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the 
strength  of  my  faith.  Once  when  I  had 
given  in  an  exercise  on  which  much  de¬ 
pended,  after  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
master  I  recollected  that  I  had  written 
rdata  instead  of  revelata.  Can  there  be 
a  stronger  proof  of  my  simplicity,  and 
the  strength  of  my  childish  faith,  than 
that  I  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  cor¬ 
rect  the  word  and  write  the  ve  above  it 
in  black  ink.  The  fool  may  here  laugh, 
the  philosopher  sneer,  the  infidel  doubt 
and  talk  of  chance.  The  rv  was  written 
above  in  another  hand  with  black  ink, 
somewhat  blacker  than  mine  ;  and  the 
exercise  was  adjudged  faultless.  I  did 
not  investigate,  I  felt ;  I  did  not  ana- 
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lyze  and  decompose  mj  food,  I  fed  on 
it.” 

Two  other  thint^s  he  records,  very 
curious  little  traits  of  character — his  vio* 
lent  and  immoderate  use  of  profane 
language,  discovered  by  chance  by  the 
authorities,  on  the  occasion  of  a  small 
looking-glass  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  being  broken  by  a  chance  but 
mischievous  blow.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  carried  this  about  with  him,  and  his 
anger  on  its  destruction,  are  curiously 
significant  of  the  future  physiognomist. 

Again,  he  had  a  curious  passion  for 
large  objects  ;  great  buildings,  enormous 
excavations,  deep  waters,  great  forest- 
trees,  but  especially  for  high  towers — a 
passion  which  haunted  him  to  the  latest 
years  of  his  life.  He  made  several  long 
journeys  to  Strasburg  and  Augsburg, 
once  even  to  the  gigantic  sandstone 
tower  of  the  Church  at  Landshut,  one 
of  the  highest  buildings  in  the  world, 
falling  as  it  does  not  far  short  of  the 
great  pyramid.  From  the  ascent  of  such 
heights  he  derived  an  inexplicable  de¬ 
light,  a  curious  interfusion  of  joy  and 
terror  which  was  rapture  to  him  ;  though 
it  apparently  did  not  embrace  or  extend 
to  the  natural  precipices  of  his  native 
Alps  ;  on  these  he  nowhere  dwells  with 
pleasure. 

I'he  class-room  in  which  he  was  being 
taught  at  Zurich  was  once  visited  by  a 
kind  of  religious  inspector,  accompanied 
on  one  occasion  by  a  minister,  who,  just 
before  leaving  the  room,  asked  benevo¬ 
lently  which  of  the  boys  were  going  to 
become  clergymen  ?  In  the  middle  of 
the  general  silence  young  Lavater  rose, 
stung  by  an  indefinable  desire,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call.  Neither  he  nor  his 
family  had  ever  dreamed  of  the  life  for 
him  ;  he  was  intended  for  the  profession 
of  medicine,  but  this  strange  acceptance, 
though  it  drew  down  on  him  the  pro¬ 
longed  ridicule  of  his  fellows,  made  such 
a  serious  impression  on  his  father,  that 
he  gravely  consulted  the  chief  ministers 
of  Zurich  about  it,  and  they  unanimous¬ 
ly  advised  that  it  should  be  respected  ; 
and  from  this  time  he  unhesitatingly  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  ministry  as  a  career. 
When  he  began  to  attend  the  University, 
he  was,  as  he  confesses,  most  strenuously 
idle,  working  by  fits  and  starts,  and 
seeming  to  gain  from  this  desultory  work 
the  steps  that  his  fellow-students  won 
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by  laborious  diligence.  Still  he  was  not 
loved,  though  of  a  wonderfully  tender 
disposition  ;  the  sight  of  pain  and  pov¬ 
erty  affected  him  indescribably  ;  he  spent 
even  the  money  given  to  him  to  meet  his 
bills  in  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 

When  he  was  fifteen  his  brother  Con¬ 
rad  died  ;  and  Lavater  had  one  of  those 
horrible  experiences  to  which  a  sensitive 
and  imaginative  spirit  is  liable  ;  he  gave 
way  to  a  terrible  dejection  ;  the  short¬ 
ness  and  triviality  of  life  ate  suddenly 
into  his  soul ;  he  had  that  first  taste  of 
the  waters  of  bitterness  that  a  young 
death  in  a  family  circle  alwajs  gives  to 
its  delicately-organized  members  ;  but 
this  was  not  all.  Entering  the  room 
where  the  coffin  was  laid,  he  saw  gliding 
before  him  an  appearance  of  dull  white¬ 
ness,  a  pale  shapeless  phantom,  from  be¬ 
fore  which  he  fled  in  hysterical  terror 
into  a  room  where  his  family  were  as¬ 
sembled  ;  but  in  spite  of  questions — for 
it  was  obvious  that  he  had  received  some 
dreadful  shock — he  could  not  discover 
to  them  the  occurrence.  For  years  after 
his  solitary  moments  were  embittered  by 
this.  He  says  that  even  when  he  was 
eighteen  the  most  determined  courage 
of  which  he  could  form  an  idea  was  to 
remain  alone  in  a  room  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  and  to  read  oP  a  learned  man 
that  he  loved  solitude,  was  to  enhance 
his  respect  and  admiration  for  him  to 
an  almost  indeterminate  degree  ;  it  was 
not  till  late  in  life  that  he  overcame  this. 

This  uneasy,  unhappy  childhood — the 
childhood  of  a  man  of  genius — is  of  the 
kind  that  augurs  ill  for  the  serenity  of 
later  life.  But  there  is  usually  a  period, 
a  kind  of  spiritual  majority,  when  the 
soul,  hitherto  oppressed  and  restrained 
by  its  surroundings,  by  unappreciative 
companionship,  steps  suddenly  into  its 
intellectual  heritage  of  freedom,  friend¬ 
ship  and  life,  that  has  been  so  long  de¬ 
nied  it.  Later  in  life  old  tendencies, 
morbid  fibres  begin  to  work  out  to  the 
surface  again  :  life  begins  to  embitter 
itself ;  the  gloomy  horror  of  childhood, 
dispelled  for  a  little  by  activity  and  liber¬ 
al  interests,  begins  to  gather  force  again. 
However,  Lavater  experienced  little  of 
this  reaction  ;  his  success  was  gradual 
and  even  ;  it  had  none  of  the  fitful  de¬ 
pressions  to  which  success  is  often 
liable  ;  he  grew  steadily  into  notice,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  he 
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was  not  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
marked  men  in  Europe,  he  was,  at  least, 
one  of  those  about  whom  general  and 
unflagging  curiosity  prevailed  ;  not  only 
great  litterateurs  sought  the  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  one  whose  books  they 
found  so  stimulating  and  suggestive  ; 
but  the  leaders  of  society,  European 
nobles  and  princes  who  had  leisure  and 
inclination  for  literary  and  artistic  pur¬ 
suits,  went  out  of  their  way  to  make  his 
acquaintance  ;  and  he  was  a  man  whose 
presence  and  conversation  proved  even 
more  fascinating  than  his  theories  ;  peo¬ 
ple  were  never  disappointed  in  him. 
He  never  had  to  go  through  the  dismal 
experience  of  outgrowing  his  reputation 
in  his  lifetime  ;  it  steadily  increased  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Fuseli,  the  artist,  father  of  the  Henry 
Fuseli  who  is  better  known  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  English  art,  was  his  first  friend. 
It  was  an  age  of  passionate  men-friend- 
ships  ;  men  were  sufficiently  at  leisure 
to  form  expectations  of,  to  discuss  and 
to  investigate  the  impressions  which 
^  those  that  they  met  made  upon  them. 

As  Madame  Mohl  says,  in  those  days 
the  social  relations  were  among  the  most 
important  businesses  of  life — when  being 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  others  in 
mind  and  periAn  was  “  to  be  or  not  to 
be”  ;  when  all  the  shades  of  friendship, 
from  deep  Platonic  afifection  to  the  slight 
impression  one  person  made  on  another 
at  first  meeting,  were  the  real  pre-occu¬ 
pations  of  existence. 

Fuseli  was  a  student  at  Zurich  at  the 
time  ;  afterward  he  lived  the  refined  life 
of  a  court  painter  at  Wiirtemburg,  and 
was  well  known  as  an  author  as  well  as 
a  painter.  He  is  the  originator  of  the 
well-known  dictum,  that  marriage  was 
incompatible  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts  ;  and  he  had  the  reputation 
throughout  of  a  man  who  did  not  do  his 
talents  justice,  who  wasted  himself  upon 
other  people,  giving  lessons  gratis  to 
those  who  cared  to  consult  him  ;  he  lived 
long  in  great  intimacy  with  Winckel- 
mann. 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  Lavater’s 
first  and  chosen  friend  ;  in  concert  with 
him  he  undertook  the  Quixotic  task  of 
exposing,  by  means  of  anonymous  let¬ 
ters,  the  malversation  of  a  certain  bailiff 
of  the  council,  Grebel  by  name.  The 
authorship  of  these  letters  finally  tran¬ 


spired  ;  but  Lavater  and  Fuseli  were 
able  to  make  good  their  case  ;  and  the 
consequent  disgrace  of  Grebel  and  their 
own  notoriety  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  first  event  which  brought  them  be¬ 
fore  the  public. 

He  was  now  ordained,  and  began  his 
ministerial  work  at  Zurich,  which  he 
continued  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  but 
almost  immediately  after  his  ordination, 
he  set  off  on  a  tour  through  Germany, 
his  object  being  not,  as  it  would  be  at 
the  present  time,  change  and  repose  and 
the  sight  of  new  hills  and  streams,  but 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  his  mind  by 
the  sight  and  conversation  of  great  men. 

How  he  effected  his  introductions  is 
not  recorded  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
seen  most  of  the  men  (and  there  were 
many  at  that  time)  best  worth  seeing  in 
Germany  ;  and,  what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant,  to  have  contracted  a  considerable 
friendship  with  many  of  them.  He  came 
across  Basedow,  the  educational  re¬ 
former,  who  presents  a  very  curious  fig¬ 
ure  in  those  times.  A  rough  rebellious 
boy  who  ran  away  from  school,  and 
after  being  footman  in  a  private  family 
became  Professor  at  Sorde  ;  he  was  a 
coarse  disciple  of  Rousseau's  with  edu¬ 
cational  theories  which,  if  not  practical, 
were  at  least  well-defined.  He  lived  a 
life  of  rough  and  energetic  protestation  ; 
but  he  would  in  no  place  and  at  no  time 
have  been  tolerated,  except  in  Germany 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Then  there 
was  an  efflux  of  new  ideas,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  presenting  them  was  not  much 
regarded. 

But  Lavater’s  connection  with  Base¬ 
dow  is  principally  interesting  because  it 
was,  if  not  through  him,  at  least  in  his 
company,  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Goethe.  The  three  travelled  to¬ 
gether  :  Lavater,  being  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  the  world,  conducted  himself 
like  an  ordinary  clever  man  ;  Basedow 
was  engaged  in  defying  public  opinion 
with  laborious  brutality  ;  and  the 
”  glorious  youth*'  was  in  the  heyday  of 
his  affectations.  ”  Basedow  and  1,” 
says  Goethe,  speaking  of  this  jaunt, 
”  seemed  to  be  ambitious  of  proving 
who  could  behave  *the  most  outrageous¬ 
ly."  The  trio  were  staying  in  a  home 
where  a  ball  was  going  on  ;  Goethe  was 
in  the  liveliest  spirits,  dancing  and  flirt¬ 
ing  atrociously.  Basedow  was  laboring 
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under  a  fit  of  inspiration,  and  was  lying 
in  his  bedroom,  fully  dressed,  on  his 
bed,  smoking,  with  the  windows  tightly 
closed  ;  a  scribe  was  seated  at  a  table 
to  whom  he  dictated  ;  every  now  and 
then  the  pipe  fell  from  his  mouth  and 
he  slept,  while  the  patient  scribe  waited 
till  Basedow  woke  with  a  grunt,  “  Where 
was  I  f’  ’  and  instantly  continued. 

Goethe,  in  full  toilet,  every  now  and 
then  dashed  into  the  room,  and  began 
to  discuss  some  educational  problem, 
the  arguments  for  which  had  occurred 
to  him  below  ;  and  next  moment  would 
plunge  down  to  the  ball*room  again, 
while  Basedow  imperturbably  began  to 
dictate  again.  All  this  time  Lavater  was 
conducting  himself  with  propriety,  and, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  admiring 
ladies, he  was  holding  forth,  neither  ar¬ 
guing  nor  flirting. 

The  next  day  they  were  dining  in  an 
inn-parlor  ;  Goethe  laughingly  says 
that  he  sate  between  them,  “  Prophete 
rechts,  Prophete  links,”  eating  chicken 
while  Lavater  was  explaining  the  Reve¬ 
lation  to  a  country  parson,  and  Basedow 
exposing  the  inutility  of  baptism  to  a 
dancing-master. 

Gellert,  the  German  Cowper,  a  languid 
and  hypochondriacal  student,  he  met  at 
Leipzic,  and  was  much  struck  by  his 
melancholy  intelligent  face.  Gellert  was 
the  author  of  some  fables  which  were 
very  popular  in  their  day  ;  he  is  the  man 
of  whom  the  following  delightful  story 
is  recorded  :  A  Saxon  farmer  drove  up 
to  his  door  with  a  cart  of  firewood  one 
day,  and  inquired  whether  the  author 
of  the  fables  lived  there.  On  being  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  he  unloaded  his 
cart,  saying  that  he  intended  it  as  a 
present,  the  best  he  could  give,  for  the 
man  who  had  given  him  so  much  pleas¬ 
ure. 

Here  also  he  met  Zollikoffer,  whose 
sermons  were  once  as  popular  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  Tillotson’s  in  England ;  he 
was  a  sympathetic  divine,  but  played 
Lavater  a  questionable  trick  later  on. 
Lavater  a  few  years  afterward  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  present  of  a  little  volume 
from  Zollikoffer,  entitled  The  Journal 
of  a  Self- Observer.  On  opening  the 
book  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  that 
it  was  a  copy  of  his  own  journal,  to 
which  Zollikoffer  had  had  access,  pub¬ 
lished  without  his  knowledge,  because 


Zollikoffer  had  believed  that  he  would 
never  give  his  consent  to  such  a  step. 
He  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been 
offended  by  this. 

At  Quedlinburg  he  met  Klopstock, 
then  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame.  Klop¬ 
stock,  like  Goethe,  was  an  instance  of 
a  man  of  letters  made  into  a  statesman  ; 
he  was  Geheimrath  of  the  Margrave  of 
Baden,  having  previously  arrived  at 
fame  by  an  epic  poem  entitled  The  Mes¬ 
siah,  which  now  enjoys  great  obscurity  ; 
but  which  was  popular,  it  is  said,  not  so 
much  from  its  treatment  as  from  the 
fact  that  it  lent  itself  to  give  a  literary 
tinge  to  sermons.  Euler,  too,  the  great 
mathematician,  he  met  at  Berlin. 

Lavater  was  even  then  laying  the 
foundations  of  his  famous  treatise  ;  he 
notes  with  extreme  particularity  in  his 
journals  the  personal  appearance  of 
these  men,  and  compares  it  with  their 
mental  characteristics.  He  also  saw 
and  corresponded  with  the  Abb6  Jeru¬ 
salem,  a  literary  courtier  of  the  court  of 
Brunswick. 

On  reaching  home  he  set  to  work  with 
renewed  energy  ;  he  published  the  Swiss 
Songs,  a  book  which  ran  through  many 
editions,  and  also  a  volume  called  Pros¬ 
pects  and  Eternity,  where  he  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  Universalism  ;  this  work 
involved  him  in  several  tryifig  contro¬ 
versies.  He  married  at  Zurich,  and  in 
1775  appeared  the  work  by  which  he  is 
generally  known  Physiognomical  Frag¬ 
ments. 

This  book  brought  him  into  close 
contact  with  a  very  interesting  figure, 
the  great  Zimmermann,  the  physician 
who  attended  Frederic  the  Great  in  his 
last  illness,  and  defended  him  against 
Mirabeau.  Zimmermann  is  also  known 
by  his  Essay  on  Solitude.  His  life  is 
one  of  the  most  tragic  of  the  time.  His 
mind  was  one  of  those  which  preyed 
upon  itself ;  and  his  constant  bereave¬ 
ments  and  family  troubles,  combined 
with  a  haunting  fear  of  political  assas¬ 
sination  at  the  hands  of  the  Illuminati, 
a  kind  of  secret  Masonic  order,  whose 
principles  he  had  involuntarily  attacked 
in  his  writings,  drove  him  at  last  out  of 
his  mind:  “Your  penetration,”  he 
wrote  to  Lavater,  on  the  publication  of 
the  Physiognomy  “appears  to  me  more 
than  human.  Your  judgments  are  di¬ 
vinely  true  ;  no  book  ever  made  on  me 
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a  more  profound  impression  ;  I  certainly 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  genius  and  morality  that  has  erer  ap* 
peared." 

In  1777  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  met 
Lavater  at  Waldshut.  Lavater’s  ac* 
count  of  the  conversation  he  held  with 
him  is  very  entertaining.  He  appears  to 
have  received  him  very  graciously. 

**  Ah,”  he  said,  ”  you  are  a  danger¬ 
ous  man.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
one  ought  to  suffer  himself  to  be  seen 
by  you  ;  you  look  into  the  hearts  of 
men.  We  must  be  very  cautious  when 
we  come  into  your  company.” 

Lavater  appears  to  have  reassured 
him  ;  and  the  Emperor  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  charmed  and  delighted 
by  the  simple  enthusiasm  of  the  man. 
He  left  him  after  impressing  on  him  very 
strongly  the  necessity  of  reducing  his 
theory  to  an  exact  and  scientific  method. 

He  was,  throughout  his  life,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  brought  much  into 
contact  with  spiritualists  and  quacks  of 
all  kinds.  He  was  especially  involved 
in  a  great  controversy  with  respect  to 
faith-healing  and  stroking-cures ;  but 
though  identified  with  such  practition¬ 
ers,  he  was  evidently  by  no  means  a 
credulous  man,  and  though  the  subject 
appears  to  have  interested  him  deeply, 
he  was  too  fully  aware  of  the  value  and 
necessity  of  positive  evidence  to  have 
been  seriously  influenced  by  these  ques¬ 
tions. 

From  this  time  onward  his  life  is  a 
perpetual  record  of  interviews  with 
great  notabilities,  social  and  intellectual, 
who  came  to  visit  him  ;  Grand  Dukes 
and  princes,  poets  and  philosophers, 
came  week  after  week  to  the  pastor’s  lit¬ 
tle  ‘.house  at  Zorich,  or  to  the  garden 
house  which  he  had  built  for  repose  out¬ 
side  the  town.  It  is  a  great  testimony 
to  Lavater’s  sanity  that  he  never  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  least  spoiled  by  this 
adoration.  He  met  his  visitors  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  his  ardent,  simple-minded 
way,  the  subject  which  he  had  made  his 
study  ;  but  he  never  seems  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  least  personal  vanity.  He 
lived  for  his  theory  ;  and  whoever  was 
genuinely  interested  in  this  theory,  was 
welcome  to  come  and  discuss  it  with 
him. 

But  this  busy  active  life  was  not  to  re¬ 
main  uninterrupted.  Switzerland  was 


hopelessly  involved  in  the  Franco- Aus¬ 
trian  War.  Zurich  was  twice  taken  by 
the  French.  Lavater  himself,  from  his 
exalted  correspondents,  was  looked  upon 
politically  as  a  very  suspicious  person, 
and  his  letters  overhauled,  examined, 
and  intercepted  ;  he  suffered  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  several  days’  imprisonment  on 
account  of  a  letter  to  the  Empress  of 
Russia.  On  the  second  occasion  on 
which  the  French  entered  Zurich,  Lava¬ 
ter  received  the  wound  which  afterward 
occasioned  his  death. 

The  town  was  full  of  small  parlies  of 
soldiers  rambling  about,  excited,  over¬ 
tired,  and  in  some  cases  intoxicated. 
Two  of  these  came  to  a  quiet  little  house 
in  the  square  in  which  Lavater  lived, 
and  began  to  beat  on  the  door  with  the 
butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  calling  for 
wine  and  saying  that  it  was  a  public- 
house.  Lavater  hearing  the  noise, 
looked  out  of  his  own  window,  which 
was  adjacent,  begged  them  to  be  quiet, 
and  brought  them  out  wine  and  bread 
with  his  own  hands,  and  even  offered 
them  money.  The  soldiers  were  struck 
with  this  generous  fearlessness  —  for 
Lavater  talked  to  them  simply  and 
quietly,  without  a  trace  of  anxiety  on 
his  face — and  went  away  pacified.  Just 
as  he  was  re-entering  the  house,  a  little 
French  soldier  came  up  and  said  that  he 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians, 
and  his  shirt  had  been  taken  away  ;  he 
then  demanded  one  from  Lavater.  La¬ 
vater  drew  out  the  money  which  had  been 
refused  by  the  other  soldiers,  but  the 
man  threw  it  contemptuously  on  the 
ground,  demanding  a  whole  dollar,  and 
finally  drew  his  sabre.  Lavater|called  on 
the  friendly  soldiers,  who  were  still  in 
the  square,  to  assist  him  ;  but,  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  they  insisted  that  he  should  satisfy 
their  comrade,  and  held  their  bayonets 
to  his  breast  Lavater  put  them  angrily 
aside,  and  at  that  moment  one  of  the 
party  fired  at  him,  and  the  ball  struck 
him  on  the  right  side,  passing  out  again. 

From  this  wound  he  never  recovered. 
It  appeared  to  heal ;  he  resumed  his 
duty  and  his  writing  ;  but  he  was  at¬ 
tacked,  after  a  few  months,  with  excru¬ 
ciating  pains,  and  nothing  gave  him  any 
relief.  The  groans  and  cries  forced 
from  him  by  his  agony  were  heart-rend¬ 
ing  ;  and  yet  he  never  ceased  to  pray 
that  the  man  who  had  wounded  him. 
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who,  he  continued  to  maintain,  had  desirable,  to  give  a  digest  of  the  fantas- 


acted  inadvertently,  might  never  be 
called  upon  to  endure  such  pain  as  he 
had  inflicted  on  him.  In  spite  of  sev* 
eral  changes  of  climate,  he  grew  steadily 
worse,  and  at  last  died  quietly  on  the 
2d  of  January  1801,  about  eight  months 
after  receiving  his  wound. 

It  is  hard  for  us  either  to  explain  or 
appreciate  the  extraordinary  impression 
that  the  pale  ascetic-looking  priest,  with 
his  long  nose,  sharp-cut  face  and  spirit¬ 
ual  eyes  created.  There  is  to  us  an  in¬ 
definable  flavor  of  the  petit  maitre,  some¬ 
thing  “  delicate-handed,  dilettante,” 
about  the  fashionable  fantastic  doctrines 
with  which  he  captivated  his  hearers. 
His  admirers  addressed  him  in  a  style 
of  indecent  adulation.  The  letters  from 
the  Countess  Branconi,  perhaps  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  his  followers,  are  at  once 
nauseous  and  ridiculous  ;  but  we  must 
translate,  we  must  make  allowances  for 
the  bias  of  the  time.  The  world,  more 
particularly  the  German  world,  was  run 
mad  ;  it  was  having  its  renaissance — a 
grotesque  renaissance  it  is  true — and  it 
was  celebrating  it,  as  only  Germans  can 
celebrate  an  epoch,  in  a  manner  that  to 
us  appears  a  curious  mixture  of  heavy 
extravagance  and  coarse  enthusiasm. 
France  is  graceful  in  her  artistic  fren¬ 
zies  ;  Italy  is  passionate  ;  their  wildest 
antics  have  a  startling  delicacy  about 
them  ;  but  there  is  a  horseplay,  a  corpu¬ 
lence  about  Teutonic  raptures  that  is 
singularly  uninviting.  Goethe  escaped 
this  partly  by  native  grace,  partly  by  the 
intense  depth  and  passion  of  his  nature  ; 
but  he  only  just  escaped  it,  and  few  of 
his  contemporaries  were  so  fortunate. 

Lavater’s  style  is  lamentable ;  the 
clumsy  rapturousness  of  his  nationality 
is  peculiarly  repellent ;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  universal  interest  of  his  main 
ideas  he  would  be  as  impossible  as  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  After  all,  the 
whole  results  of  the  German  movement 
are  hardly  intrinsically  interesting  ;  they 
are  interesting  as  testifying  to  a  gigantic 
burst  of  ideas  and  for  the  ardent  wel¬ 
come  that  was  accorded  them  ;  but  even 
such  a  life  as  Goethe's,  impressive 
though  it  is,  does  not  command  our  full 
sympathy,  nor  call  out  that  regretful 
longing,  that  passionate  wonder  that  the 
revivals  of  artistic  nations  evoke. 

It^ would  be  im|>ossible,  even  if  it  were 


tic  rules,  the  heavy  rhapsodies  dignified 
by  the  name  of  his  system  of  Physiog¬ 
nomy.  The  curious  may  find  it  for 
themselves  in  his  own  pages  ;  certainly 
these  pages  are  amusing  if  they  are  not 
instructive.  The  first  thing  that,  per¬ 
haps,  strikes  the  reader,  is  the  wonder¬ 
ful  inadequacy  of  the  illustrations  to 
represent,  even  Jin  the  faintest  degree, 
the  characteristics  they  are  supposed  to 
depict :  such  faces  as  the  stout  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  nightcap,  who  has  felt  the 
sting  of  unrequited  love  ;  or  the  very  in¬ 
nocent-looking  individual  of  whom  it  is 
asserted  that  ”  nature  forms  no  such 
countenance,  or,  at  least,  no  such 
mouth  ;  thus  does  brutal  insensibility 
deform  God’s  own  image ;  enormous 
depravity  has  destroyed  all  the  resem¬ 
blance.  Can  any  wise  or  virtuous  man 
look  or  walk  thus 

If  such  comments  as  these  cause  any 
emotion  whatever,  it  is  the  emotion  of 
contemptuous  laughter  ;  and  Le  Brun’s 
illustrations  of  violent  emotions,  which 
Lavater  subjoined  to  his  work,  are 
hardly  less  ridiculous.  It  would  be 
merely  tedious,  as  I  have  said,  to  at¬ 
tempt  here  to  give  an  exhaustive  account 
of  Lavater’s  system  ;  it  was  always,  as 
even  he  allowed,  in  a  very  empirical 
state.  He  was,  of  course,  a  man  of 
rapid  intuitions,  possessed  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  of  the  power  of  artistic  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

We  all  know  how  common  it  is  for 
others  to  discover  underlying  likenesses 
in  faces  in  which  we  ourselves  can  see 
no  sort  of  resemblance  ;  it  is  generally 
the  case  that  this  similarity  is  perceived 
from  some  coincidence  of  expression  and 
not  of  feature  ;  the  two  are  seen  under 
the  influence  of  some  identical  or  similar 
emotion,  which  confirms  or  accentuates 
some  common  trick  of  gesture,  some 
curve  of  brow  or  mouth,  some  raising  of 
the  eyes,  some  delicate  gesture  which 
would  never  have  been  detected  but  for 
the  emotion  that  transfigures  it. 

And  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  clearer 
truth  of  vision  lies  rather  with  him  that 
sees  the  likeness  than  with  him  that  de¬ 
nies  it.  Thus  we  must  hesitate  to  de¬ 
clare  Lavater  wholly  wrong,  if  the  hu¬ 
man  face  does  not  betray  its  secrets  so 
readily  to  us  who  have  not  the  same 
sympathetic  power  ;  just  as  a  sailor  will 
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see  currents  and  shoals  from  a  cliff  top 
with  professional  certainty,  where  unin¬ 
structed  eyes  only  behold  a  uniform  ex¬ 
panse  of  gray  and  ruffled  sea. 

But  it  is  allowable  to  say  that  Lavater 
made  one  fundamental  mistake — a  mis¬ 
take  that  he  could  hardly,  living  when 
he  did,  having  avoided  making.  The 
individual  was  in  his  glory  then.  We, 
owing  to  Darwinism  and  science  gener¬ 
ally,  knowing  that  mankind’s  title  to  be 
called  the  crown  of  creation  rests  upon 
a  somewhat  imaginative  basis,  have 
grown  to  take  into  account  the  solidarity 
of.  the  human  race  ;  have  learned  to 
merge  the  individual  in  the  society,  the 
society  in  the  species. 

Lavater  considered  each  man  as  a 
separate  unit,  with  the  power  of  guiding 
his  own  destinies  and  shaping  his  own 
ends.  We,  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
we  know  of  heredity  and  transmission, 
become  aware  that  even  the  possible 
limits  of  free-will  are  lessening  day  by 
day.  Lavater  makes  each  face  the  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  life  and  soul  history  of 
him  that  bears  it ;  whereas  the  soul  his¬ 
tory  of  the  individual  is,  perhaps,  merged 
in  a  hundred  other  strains  ;  that  his 
grandfather  was  crossed  in  love  may  give 
him  a  melancholy  that  all  his  own  con¬ 
tentment  may  never  be  able  to  eradi¬ 
cate  ;  whereas  a  man  of  impassive  mien, 
whose  muscles  do  not  easily  translate 
emotion  into  facial  play,  may  have  been 
the  conscious  centre  of  a  tragedy,  and 
yet  never  betray  it  in  his  face  at  all. 
That  is  why  the  faces  of  children  are 
such  unutterably  strange  things.  To 
see  a  passion,  or  a  yearning,  perhaps  a 
century  old,  written  legibly  in  the  face 
of  a  boy  who  has  never  passed  an  anx¬ 
ious  moment  in  his  life,  and  “  old  far- 
off  unhappy  things”  in  the  eyes  of  a 
child  who  is' perhaps  both  unintelligent 
and  unemotional,  is  one  of  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  symbols  of  the  intricacies  that  lie 
all  about  us. 

Or,  again,  perhaps  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure  that  we  derive  from  portraits  is  that 
our  preformed  impressions  are  often  so 
delightfully  contradicted  ;  the  involun¬ 
tary  surprise  called  out  so  often  by  an 
inspired  portrait  is  the  most  keen  of  all 
pleasurable  sensations,  and  yet,  were 
Lavater  reliable,  a  portrait,  had  we  read 
the  life  of  a  man  intelligently,  would 
hardly  ever  be  a  surprise.  To  take  a 


few  well-known  instances  :  what  kind 
of  portraits,  working  from  their  writings, 
would  Lavater  have  constructed  of  Aris¬ 
totle  or  St.  Paul  ?  Would  he  have  read 
the  Ethics  and  then  depicted  a  bald  and 
natty  petit  mattre^  with  rings  on  his 
fingers,  and  scent  on  his  handkerchief  ? 
Would  he  have  laid  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  down,  and  then  deliberately 
sketched  a  mean  small  face,  with  dim, 
inflamed  eyes  ?  We  think  not. 

But  to  take  instances  at  that  distance 
is  perhaps  hardly  just.  In  modern  times 
they  multiply  themselves  ;  but  if  I  may 
take  two  of  the  great  names  of  the 
Stuart  period,  of  whom  authentic  and 
admirable  portraits  do  exist,  the  infer¬ 
ence  will  be  the  same. 

Who  has  ever  seen  the  Vandyck  of 
Laud,  and  not  been  struck  with  (he 
amazing  difference  that  the  portrait  bears 
to  the  accepted  characteristics  of  the 
name.  Hard,  ascetic,  ungenial,  despotic, 
are  the  epithets  that  rise  to  the  lips  the 
closer  you  look  into  Laud’s  motives  and 
actions ;  and  Vandyck  shows  you  a 
plump  and  ruddy  face,  a  little  weary 
perhaps,  but  smiling  and  content  enough. 
Again,  little  Lord  Falkland,  with  his 
poor  commonplace  face  and  harsh  voice, 
as  Clarendon  describes  him,  and  as  his 
portrait  confirms  it — where  could  we 
have  a  better  refutation  of  Lavater’ s 
theory  ? 

Now  Lavater  always  insists  very  much 
on  first  impressions.  He  says  he  was 
rarely  deceived  ;  that  his  good  impres¬ 
sions  were  never  contradicted,  and 
though  a  bad  impression  was  sometimes 
conciliated  or  flattered  away  by  the  at¬ 
tentions  of  the  bearer  of  it,  yet  his  judg¬ 
ment  had  rarely  to  be  reversed  in  the 
end  ;  and  we  may  remember  that  Cow- 
per  and  Southey  said  the  same  thing- 

Now  this,  again,  may  be  a  happy  fac¬ 
ulty  possessed  by  professors  of  the 
Physiognomical  Art,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  a  common  experience.  A  large 
class  of  sensitive  and  imaginative  people 
are  the  prey  of  a  strong,  though  perhaps 
unconscious,  affectation  when  among 
strangers,  and  thus  a  student  of  first 
impressions  must  be  able  to  pierce 
through  this  unnatural  veil,  to  allow  for 
this  troublesome  factor  ;  for  affectation 
will  spoil  almost  any  face.  And  per¬ 
fectly  simple-minded  and  ingenuous 
people  are  the  prey  of  that  unfortunate 
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malady  of  self-consciousness  and  its  re¬ 
sult — affectation,  of  which  Locke  says 
that  it  is  of  all  qualities  the  most  infelic¬ 
itous,  for  its  only  aim  is  the  desire  to 
please,  and  it  never  succeeds  but  in  dis¬ 
gusting. 

Lavater  was  always  requesting  his 
friends  to  give  him  imaginary  portraits 
of  Our  Saviour,  but  he  never  succeeded 
in  getting  a  satisfactory  one.  It  is 
strange  that  that  face,  of  which  we  have 
no  authentic  record — are  never  even  told 
that  it  was  noble — should  have  been  for 
so  long  the  object  of  the  most  hopeless 
idealizing  that  has  ever  occupied  itself 
upon  one  single  object.  From  the  cold 
and  melancholy  abstractions  of  Perugino, 
from  the  smooth  sentimentality  of  Cor- 
reggio,  down  to  chilly  weakness  of  Ary 
Scheffer,  there  is  never  one  that  has  cap¬ 
tivated  the  feeling  with  an  intense  or  de¬ 
voted  recognition.  It  curiously  exem¬ 
plifies  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to 
realize  the  saintly  ideal  and  its  inability 
to  love  it.  That  art,  of  all  things  the 
most  rapturous  and  sensuous,  should 
thus  'strain  after  the  representation  of 
the  aloofness  from  things  worldly  and 
pleasurable,  is  in  itself  a  strange  contra¬ 
diction  ;  it  accounts  for  the  curious  re¬ 
pugnance  that  all  previous  attempts  cre¬ 
ate  ;  a  sensation  of  revolt  rises  in  the 
emotions.  To  make  of  this  chilly  ideal 
the  Master,  to  whom  we  are  called  to 
give  a  reasonable  and  emotional  submis¬ 
sion  ;  the  inadequacy  of  the  character 
that  such  a  face  represents  to  gather 
into  itself,  or  sympathize  with,  the  in¬ 
numerable  strains  and  gradations  of  hu¬ 
man  life  and  passion  ;  all  these  are  fatal 
obstacles. 

The  head  of  Socrates  again  was  one 
of  the  awkward  facts  that  Lavater  had 
to  adapt  to  his  theory  ;  he  did  so  by  alleg¬ 
ing  that  Socrates  had  always  himself 
confessed  that  his  passions  and  tenden¬ 
cies  were  of  the  most  brutal  and  coarse 
typte.  This,  says  Lavater,  will  sufficient¬ 
ly  account  for  the  debased  and  brutish 


character  of  the  face  ;  in  fact,  it  is  al¬ 
most  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  face 
of  which  he  writes  ; — “A  countenance 
by  vice  rendered  abhorrent  to  nature, 
sunken  almost  below  brutality  ;  every 
spark  of  sensibility,  humanity,  nature, 
is  extinguished  ;  distortion,  deformity  ; 
thus  does  man  pervert  the  divine 
image !”  And  yet,  if  Lavater  were 
right,  the  self-control  which  dominated 
his  inclinations,  and  kept  them  so  effec¬ 
tually  down  that  they  never  emerged, 
should  at  least  be  visible — should  at  least 
give  some  unmistakable  sign  of  its  pres¬ 
ence  ;  and  it  does  not 

Finally,  then,  we  must  conclude  that 
though  there  is  much  that  is  reasonable 
and  suggestive  in  Lavater’ s  theory,  yet 
that  it  is  only  applicable  to  the  broader 
and  coarser  types  of  humanity,  and  that 
instead  of  physiognomy  being  a  science 
that  is  increasing  its  possibilities,  it  is  in 
fact  one  that  is  losing  its  possibilities 
every  day.  The  wider  and  more  com¬ 
plicated  the  influences  are  that  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  character  of 
humanity,  the  longer  this  process  is  at 
work,  the  more  unsatisfactory  and  im¬ 
practicable  does  the  systematization  of 
such  an  idea  become  ;  and  its  only  in¬ 
terest  is  when  it  is  capable  of  application 
to  the  more  complex  and  elaborate  prod¬ 
ucts  of  life  and  character.  No  one 
wishes  to  classify  or  disentangle  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  form  the  uninteresting,  the 
commonplace  physiognomies  that  sur¬ 
round  us  ;  and  the  more  varied  and 
diverse  the  field  of  life  becomes,  the 
greater  becomes  the  inherent  impossi¬ 
bility  of  such  unravelling. 

And  after  all,  it  is  man’s  capacity,  or 
rather  his  fate,  to  mask  his  impulses. 
People  are  less  and  less  swayed  by  single 
dominant  emotions,  and  it  is  the  inscrut¬ 
able  veil  drawn  by  nature  over  charac¬ 
ters  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
life.  Man’s  impienetrability  is  one  of 
the  qualities  that  make  life  tolerable. — 
National  Review. 
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If  the  ardent  Shaconians  who  went  to 
welcome  their  high  priest,  Mr.  Donnel¬ 
ly,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  here  in  public,  were  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  event  would  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  final  overthrow  of  their 
hated  foes  the  Bakespearians,  they  must 
have  been  very  much  disappointed.  The 
Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly  is  not  only  the 
author  of  certain  geological  works  and 
a  distinguished  rtatesman — the  latter 
may  be  accepted  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
A.  Watts,  the  President  of  the  Bacon 
Society — but  also  a  very  prudent  man. 
He  is  not  going  to  **  dethrone  Shak- 
speare"  merely  for  the  love  of  the  thing 
— very  far  from  it  The  world  is  warned 
that  “  the  key  to  the  cipher,  and  the 
text  of  the  secret  narrative  disclosed  by 
it,  will  be  made  public  only  in  The  Great 
Cryptogram,”  which  will  contain  up¬ 
ward  of  one  thousand  pages — whether 
quarto,  or  octavo,  or  “folio”  is  not 
stated — and  Mr.  Donnelly  goes  on  to 
explain  that  “  premature  publication  of 
the  key  would  deprive  both  author  and 
publisher  of  the  protection  of  the  copy¬ 
right  laws.”  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case  ;  but  an  exceeding  care  about 
copyright  is  not  an  uncommon  trait  of 
those  authors  who  are  least  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  piracy  of  their  works  ;  and  Mr. 
Donnelly’s  bulky  volume  is  not  in  such 
imminent  danger  as  he  seems  to  sup¬ 
pose.  At  all  events,  the  hurling  of  the 
thunderbolt  is  postponed,  and  if  the  com¬ 
plete  key  to  the  cryptogram  should  prove 
as  unintelligible  as  the  specimen  of  it 
which  Mr.  Donnelly  endeavored  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  other  evening,  every  one  will 
have  cause  to  regret  that  the  postpone¬ 
ment  is  not  indefinite.  Mr.  Donnelly’s 
lecture  was  merely  a  reproduction  of  the 
material  with  which  the  students  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Pott  are  already  familiar.  But 
if  the  matter  was  old  the  manner  was 
sufficiently  amusing.  In  the  course  of 
an  introduction,  lasting  some  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour,  Mr.  Donnelly  said  that 
”  he  knew  he  was  talking  against  a  broad 
blank  wall  of  national  superstition.’  ’  If, 
however,  anyone  supposes  that  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman  is  appalled  by  the 
difficulty  of  his  undertaking,  he  is  very 
much  mistaken.  After  a  manner  pecul¬ 


iarly  transatlantic,  Mr.  Donnelly  boldly 
compares  himself — to  the  founder  of 
Christianity  and  Galileo.  Then  comes 
the  ponderous  platitude  that  “  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  mankind  consisted  in  one  genera¬ 
tion  undoing  the  mistakes  and  errors  of 
the  preceding  generation.”  Poor  Mr. 
Donnelly  !  Does  he  really  believe  that 
a  generation  will  arise  which  will  ex¬ 
pend  its  energies  in  exposing  his  errors 
and  mistakes  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  ”  self-sufficient  gentlemen,*’  the 
Shakspeare  scholars  (Mr.  Donnelly  with 
fine  irony  calls  them  microscopic  men), 
are  likely  to  keep  ”  their  noses  turned 
up”  for  a  long  time.  They  will  be  slow 
to  believe  the  theory  ”  that  William 
Shakspeare  did  not  write  the  plays  cred¬ 
ited  to  him.”  At  least,  the  glory  of 
their  conversion  will  belong  to  some  one 
mightier  than  Mr.  Donnelly.  For  the 
biographical  and  historical  arguments — 
if,  indeed,  they  deserve  to  be  so  called 
— amount  in  effect  to  this.  The  author 
of  the  plays  hitherto  attributed  to  Will¬ 
iam  Shakspeare  exhibits  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  law.  Shakspeare  was  not 
a  lawyer,  and  his  avocations  were  of  a 
nature  to  prevent  his  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring  any  knowledge  of 
law.  Therefore  (a  very  loud  and  big 
therefore^  for  here  at  least  Mr.  Donnelly 
seemed  conscious  of  a  flaw  in  the  argu¬ 
ment),  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam, 
wrote  the  plays  ;  he  was  a  lawyer,  and 
the  only  man  of  the  age  who  could  have 
done  so.  As  to  the  Cryptogram,  every 
one  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
amused  by  Mr.  Donnelly’s  mathematical 
vagaries  has  already  had  the  principles 
on  which  the  cipher  is  worked  explained 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review  and  else¬ 
where.  Those  persons  who  have  short 
memories,  however,  may  be  confidently 
referred  to  the  fifth  fit  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Carroll’s  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  where 
the  Butcher — no  doubt  unconsciously — 
describes  the  chief  features  of  Mr.  Don¬ 
nelly’s  system  to  the  Beaver  with  su¬ 
preme  felicity  ; — 

Taking  Three  as  the  subject  to  reason  about — 
A  convenient  number  to  state — 

We  add  Seven  and  Ten,  and  then  multiply  out 
By  One  Thousand  diminished  by  Eight. 
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The  result  we  proceed  to  divi  le  as  you  see 
By  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety  and  Two 
Then  subtract  Seventeen  and  the  answer  must 
be 

Exactly  and  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  it  is  true,  does  not  take 
such  a  convenient  number  as  three,  nor 
does  he,  like  the  Butcher,  explain 

all  the  while,  in  a  popular  style. 
Which  the  Beaver  could  well  understand. 

In  spite  of  his  diagrams,  he  is  not  by  any 
means  so  clear  as  could  be  desired.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  he  exhibits  a  per¬ 
verse  ingenuity  in  the  manipulation  of 
figures  ;  but  this  talent,  however  divert¬ 
ing  it  may  be  to  its  possessor,  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  all  too  common.  Has  Mr. 
Donnelly  never  heard  of  the  cipher  which 
proves  that  the  Pope  bears  the  mark  of 
the  beast  indelibly  stamped  on  him  ?  If 
he  has  not,  he  will  find  any  number  of 
persons  of  Evangelical  proclivities  who 
will  be  ready  to  explain  it  in  two  min¬ 
utes.  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Donnelly 
collects  evidence  is  somewhat  after  this 
fashion.  Any  one  can  do  it  for  himself. 


Take,  for  instance,  the  magic  name 
Francis  Bacon.  The  number  of  letters 
in  the  name  is  12.  Now  Mr.  Donnelly 
bases  his  system  on  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Folio  of  1623.  If  you  add  the  digits 
of  this  number  together,  the  result  is  also 
12.  Can  anything  be  more  convincing 
than  that  ?  We  make  Mr.  Donnelly  a 
present  of  the  fact  with  much  pleasure. 
Having  collected  a  number  of  trivial  co¬ 
incidences  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Donnelly 
has  the  amazing  impudence  to  proclaim 
that  his  wretched  theory  is  proved  like 
a  proposition  of  Euclid  ;  and  after  that, 
if  any  one  be  bold  enough  to  believe  in 
Shakspeare,  that  person  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Donnelly,  capable  of  believing  in 
anything,  even  that  *'  the  universe  came 
together  by  a  fortuitous  combination  of 
atoms.”  There,  the  murder  is  out. 
The  penalty  of  the  obstinate  sceptic  who 
clings  to  his  belief  in  Shakspeare  is  to 
be  branded  as  an  Atheist  by  Mr.  Don¬ 
nelly,  the  apostle  of  the.  new  Shaconian 
religion  and  a  distinguished  statesman. 
— Saturday  Review. 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Gustav  Hartwio. 

BY  SIR  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

["  Watching  in  the  church-porch  for  death-omens  on  the  Eves  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  is  a 
practice  that  in  days  gone  by  was  much  in  use,  especially  among  young  people.  The  time  ob¬ 
served  was  from  eleven  o’clock  at  night  until  one  in  the  morning.  In  the  same  year  it  was 
supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  all  those  who  were  to  die  the  next  year  would  pass  into  the  church." — 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer's  "  English  Folk-lore,"  p.  216.] 

Hushed  as  the  grave  is  the  village,  and  now  from  the  belfry  tower, 

Booming  along  through  the  night  with  sullen  and  heavy  sound. 

The  church-clock’s  strokes  proclaim  the  approach  of  the  midnight  hour  ; 
They  cease,  and  a  hush  as  of  death  again  settles  all  around. 

On  through  the  silent  street  goes  a  man  to  the  old  church  door. 

That  gleams  in  the  moon’s  wan  rays  with  a  shimmering  ghostly  light. 

And  behind  him  he  casts,  as  he  goes,  a  fearful  glance  evermore. 

Then  striding  swift  through  the  porch  he  vanishes  out  of  the  night. 

Round  him  he  looks  to  see  where  he  may  be  hidden  secure. 

Seeming  as  one  who  has  come  to  pillage  and  not  to  pray  ; 

And  he  crouches  down  in  a  corner  out  of  the  way  and  obscure. 

Where  never  a  beam  from  the  moon  to  light  up  the  gloom  might  stray. 

Every  Eve  of  St  John,  so  runneth  the  legend  old, 

Down  the  long  church  aisle  glideth  a  ghostly  train. 

And  whoso  will  linger  there  till  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  has  tolled. 

To  him  will  the  future  dark  be  manifest  made  and  plain. 
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Spectral  figures  he  sees  through  hazes  phantasmal  peer, 

Before  him  the  phantoms  pass  of  those  whom  already  the  doom 
Of  death  has  o’ershadowed,  and  now,  even  now,  their  graves  they  are  near. 
Whose  forms  he  sees  and  he  knows,  as  onward  they  move  through  the  gloom. 

Here  on  this  errand  has  he  come  in  sore  anguish  and  grief, 

And  if  before  him  shall  pass  that  troop  phantasmal  and  dim, 

Then  Heaven,  he  hopes,  will  be  gracious  to  him,  and  his  own  relief 
In  death — relief,  oh,  how  welcome  ! — be  thus  foretokened  to  him. 

For  death,  death  only,  can  lift  the  curse  that  has  weighed  on  his  life 

For  years,  since  the  day  when  heartburnings,  and  discord,  and  wranglings  loud. 
Set  hopeless  division  up  'twixt  himself  and  the  once-loved  wife. 

To  whom  all  his  life  could  give  had  been  at  the  altar  vowed. 

Anon  the  dread  midnight  hour  from  the  belfry  begins  to  boom  ; 

Bending  breathlessly  forward,  he  stares,  with  fear  stricken  white. 

To  pierce,  if  so  pierce  he  may,  through  the  veil  of  his  hidden  doom. 

Then  backward  recoils,  for  lo  !  his  wife  there  full  in  his  sight  ! 

She  too  has  waited  there,  the  midnight  procession  to  see,  « 

With  the  self-same  pain  in  her  heart,  the  self-same  longing  to  steal 
Tidings  of  what  for  herself  stored  up  in  the  future  may  l^. 

To  see  with  her  weary  eyes  what  the  Eve  of  St.  John  might  reveal. 

Her  glance  on  her  husband  falls,  before  her  as  in  a  scroll 
The  mystery  is  unrolled  of  a  future  impending  and  drear  ; 

In  terror  she  sees,  although  still  there  was  bitterness  hard  in  her  soul, 

The  doom  of  death  overhang  the  man  she  once  held  so  dear. 

Backward  she  totters— the  features,  rigid  and  pallid  and  drawn. 

Of  her  spouse  seem  to  hover  before  the  eyes  of  her  startled  soul  ; 

And,  as  tlje  dark  shadows  of  night  disappear  in  the  light  of  the  dawn. 

So  rancor  and  wrath  died  away,  and  gentleness  over  her  stole. 

And  day  spring  began  to  arise  in  the  heart  of  her  husband  as  well. 

He  thinks  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  so  soon  in  her  grave  to  rest  ; 

He  feels  his  heart  with  the  throb  of  quicker  pulsations  swell. 

And  the  fires  of  a  love  long  quenched  are  enkindled  anew  in  his  breast. 

'  Thus  once  more  as  of  old  the  ties  of  affection  were  twined. 

Love  at  their  lorn  hearth-fire  a  sheltering  welcome  found. 

Coming  back  as  the  exile  comes,  who  in  banishment  long  has  pined. 

To  the  home  in  the  land  of  his  sires,  that  to  him  is  as  hallowed  ground. 

Brightly  the  days  went  by,  all  sunshine,  undimmed  by  a  tear. 

When  the  love  came  to  life  again,  that  late  had  been  dead  to  the  core  ; 

The  weeks  lengthened  out  into  months,  the  months  ran  out  to  a  year. 

And  then  came  the  summer,  and  with  it  the  Eve  of  St.  John  once  more. 

Silent  is  all  around,  the  church  glimmers  white  in  the  sheen 
Of  the  moonbeams,  that  play  around,  like  an  aureole  glory  fair, 

A  woman  and  man  that  may  in  the  arch  of  the  porch  be  seen. 

Bending  with  souls  devout  low  on  their  knees  in  prayer. 

“  Grant,  O  God,”  was  their  thought,  **  that  we  for  yet  many  a  day 
May  enjoy  and  be  grateful  for  all  the  blessings  we  owe  to  Thy  grace. 

Till  that  shall  in  time  be  fulhlltd,  which  to  os  in  such  mystical  way 
At  midnight  when  spirits  walked  was  revealed  in  this  holy  place  !” 

— Blackwood"  s  Magazine. 
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ISLAM  AND  CIVILIZATION. 
BY  MALCOLM  MACCOLL. 


The  recent  controversy  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  Islam  and  Christian¬ 
ity  raises  issues  deeper  and  wider  than 
the  so-called  “  reliRious  world.”  It  is 
not  Christianity  alone,  but  cvilization, 
which  is  involved  in  the  issue.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  under  ^Christianity  alone  can 
man  reach  the  perfect  development  of 
his  nature.  But  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  proves  abundantly  that  a  very 
high  degree  of  civilization  is  possible 
under  Paganism.  My  charge  against 
Islam,  therefore,  is  not  merely  that  it  is 
a  religion  fundamentally  and  irreconcil¬ 
ably  opposed  to  Christianity,  but  that  it 
can  be  proved  to  be  essentially  and  his¬ 
torically  incompatible  with  civilization  ; 
that  the  nation  or  the  tribe  that  adopts 
it  passes  under  a  blight  which  arrests  its 
development,  and  makes  it,  while  it  re¬ 
mains  loyal  to  Islam,  incapable  of  prog¬ 
ress.  Islam  can  raise  to  its  own  level 
tribes  lower  than  itself  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  ;  but  this  it  does  at  the  terrible 
cost  of  petrif)ing  them  at  that  level  for 
ever — the  level,  that  is,  of  the  barbarous 
Arabs  of  Mahomed’s  day.  For,  except 
in  the  matter  of  idolatry  and  infanticide, 
Islam,  as  we  find  it  in  Mecca,  its  metrop¬ 
olis,  is  not  in  advance  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  Arabs  of 
that  time  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Koran 
claims  to  be  the  last  declaration  of  the 
Divine  Will  to  man,*  it  follows  that  any 
progress  beyond  the  Koran  is  not  only 
superfluous,  but  impious  in  addition. 
And  the  history  of  Islam  all  over  the 
world  proves  to  demonstration  that  what 
was  antecedently  to  be  expected  has  in 
fact  occurred.  Out  of  a  crowd  of  wit¬ 
nesses  I  need  quote  only  one  who  is,  on 
this  point,  perhaps  the  first  of  living  au¬ 
thorities  : — 

“  That  the  adoption  of  Islam  may  be,  and 
in  fact  is,  a  real  benefit  and  an  uplifting  to 
sarage  tribes,  among  whom  the  lowest  and 
most  brutalizing  forms  of  fetichism  would  else 
predominate,  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  An- 


*  “  L’ultima  edizione  de’  comandi  del 
Creatore  scritta  ab  eterno  ;  recitata  a  brani 
dair  angiolo  Gabriele  all’  aposlolo  illiterato,  il 
quale  vienia  ripetendo  la  rivelazione,  e  si 
chiamolla  Korin,  ossia  lettura.”  —  Amari, 
Storia  dei  Musulmani  di  Sicilia,”  i.  51. 


thropophagy,  human  sacrifices,  and  other  kin¬ 
dred  horrors  have  thus  been  banished  by 
Mahometan  teaching  from  whole  tracts  of 
Africa  ;  and  so  far  is  well.  But  no  less  does 
experience  show  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
tribe,  the  nation,  that  casts  in  its  lot  with  Isiam, 
is  stricken  as  by  a  blight ;  its  freshness,  its 
plasticity  disappear  first ;  then  its  vigor,  then 
its  reparative  and  reproductive  power,  and  it 
petrifies  or  perishes.  With  the  abstract  and 
theoretical  merits  of  monotheism  or  poiythe- 
ism,  Islam  or  Christianity,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  within  the 
cicle  of  the  Phiiippine  archipelago  itself — not 
to  seek  examples  further  away — the  contrast 
between  the  Mahometan  villages  of  the  south¬ 
ernmost  islands  and  the  Christian  ones  else¬ 
where  is  very  remarkable,  nor  by  any  means 
favorable  to  the  former.”  * 

Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave,  who  bears  this 
testimony,  is  an  unexceptionable  witness. 
After  taking  the  highest  honors  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  spent  some  years  in  India  as  a 
soldier,  after  which  he  left  the  army  and 
became  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Syria  ; 
then  he  made  his  well-known  journey 
through  the  least  known  parts  of  Arabia  ; 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  has  nearly  all 
been  spent  in  official  positions  or  as  a 
traveller  in  Musulman  lands  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  And  so  familiar  is 
he  with  the  Musulman  system  and  the 
Arab  tongue,  that  he  has  been  himself, 
he  tells  us,  more  than  once  ”  invested 
for  the  nonce  with  the  character  and 
duties  of  Imam,  and  as  such  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  customary  congregational 
worship.”  This  was  in  the  interior  of 
Arabia,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  he 
was  ”  a  Muslim  of  general  good  charac¬ 
ter,  and  of  a  more  than  average  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Koran  and  the 
stated  forms  of  prayer.”  f  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Palgrave  has  no  prejudices 
against  Islam,  and  indeed  he  tells  us  in 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  his  re¬ 
cently  published  volume  that  his  present 
attitude  toward  all  religions,  Christian 
and  non-Christian,  is  that  of  a  neutral 
student  and  observer.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  witness  better  qualified  by 


♦  “  Ulysses  :  or.  Scenes  and  Studies  in  Many 
Lands”  By  W.  Gifiord  Palgrave,  H.M.  Min¬ 
ister  Resident  in  Uruguay,  p.  155.  Cf.  Pears’s 
”  Fall  of  Constantinople,”  pp.  22-4. 
f  ”  Essays  on  Eastern  Questions,”  p.  126. 
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study,  by  large  and  varied  experience, 
and  by  what  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
calls  “  the  requisite  indifference,”  to 
pronounce  on  the  practical  results  of 
Islam.  And  Mr.  Palgrave’s  iudgment 
is  that  Islam  means  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  petrifaction  or  death  to  the  tribe  or 
nation  which  adopts  it. 

But  we  are  not  dependent  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  on  individual  testimony,  however 
eminent.  Si  requiris  monumentum,  cir- 
cumspice.  We  are  surrounded  by  a  cloud 
of  witnesses.  Every  land  that  has  em¬ 
braced  Islam  has  b^n  smitten  with  de¬ 
cay.  Look  at  Tu’key.  The  learned 
Professor  Paparrigopoulos  of  Athens  has 
concentrated  in  a  sentence  the  wither¬ 
ing  effect  of  Musulman  domination  in 
what  is  now  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  was  £130,000,000  sterling.* 
Yet  at  that  time  not  only  was  the  East¬ 
ern  Empire  greatly  impoverished  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Crusades,  but  the  chief 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  with  its  ffouiishing 
cities,  had  been  wrested  from  her  by 
Islam.  The  revenue  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  to-day  is  less  than  £18,000,000 
sterling,  and  it  is  steadily  declining. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  por¬ 
tentous  fact  ?  Not  to  soil,  or  climate, 
or  lack  of  natural  resources.  Turkey 
possesses  all  the  conditions  favorable  to 
agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  in 
a  degree  surpassing  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world  :  climate,  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  fertility  of  soil,  con¬ 
venient  channels  of  exportation.  Pos¬ 
sessing  the  climates,  it  yields  the  fruits 
and  products  of  all  the  zones.  Astride 
on  Europe  and  Asia,  it  owns  the  rich¬ 
est  territories  on  both  continents,  and  is 
still  sovereign  over  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Nile.  The  country  abounds  in 
lakes,  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and 
gulfs,  and  washed  by  six  seas,  all  of 
which  offer  it  rare  advantages  for  mari¬ 
time  commerce.  It  is,  in  addition,  in¬ 
tersected  by  broad  and  deep  rivers 
ready  to  bear  its  produce  to  the  sea.  In 
no  country  of  the  world  have  the  gifts  of 
God  been  lavished  in  richer  profusion. 
In  none  have  they  been  so  grossly  and 
systematically  abused  by  the  folly  of 
man.  The  silence  of  desolation  now 


*  'laropia  rav  'EXAitvmov  'EBvov^,  Hi.  bk.  z. 


broods  over  vast  regions  which  were 
once  thickly  poepled,  well  cultivated, 
abounding  in  flourishing  cities  and  re¬ 
joicing  in  an  advanced  civilization. 
Territories  which  formerly  supported 
the  capitals  of  ancient  kir  gdoms — Per- 
gamos,  Saidis,  Cyzica,  Prusium,  Troy, 
Nicomedia,  and  many  more — have  been 
reduced  by  Islam  to  cheerless  solitudes, 
broken  at  intervals  by  the  tents  of  nomad 
Kurds  or  man-stealing  Turkomans. 
According  to  Ubicini,  a  cultivated 
Roumanian  who  spent  twenty  years  in 
the  civil  administration  of  the  Porte  and 
wrote  after  the  Crimean  war  in  defence 
of  the  Tuikish  Empire,  the  annual 
produce  of  corn  in  Asia  Minor  was  then 
estimated  at  25,000,000  Tuikish  kilH, 
representing  in  value  about  £3,000,- 
000.  He  thinks  that  this  amount  might 
easily  be  increased  tenfold  “  if  the  great 
productiveness  of  the  soil  were  turned 
to  account.”  “  The  same  remark,”  he 
adds,  ”  applies  to  all  other  productions 
which  serve  for  local  consumption  or 
for  exportation.”  *  But,  instead  of  in¬ 
crease,  during  the  last  forty  years  there 
has  been  an  accelerating  decrease. 
“  The  decay  of  every  kind  of  manufac¬ 
ture  has  kept  pace  with  the  decline  of 
agriculture.  Diarbekir  and  Broussa, 
once  so  famous  for  their  velvets,  sat¬ 
ins,  and  silk  stuffs,  have  been  ruined. 
So  have  Aleppo  and  Bagdad.  Turkey 
abounds  also  in  mineral  wealth.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  copper  mines  which  yield  thirty 
per  cent,  of  ore,  while  the  best  British 
mines,  I  believe,  yield  no  more  than  ten 
per  cent.  And  there  is  coal  in  abun¬ 
dance  within  easy  access  of  iron  and  cop¬ 
per  mines.  In  Asia  Minor  alone  eighty- 
four  mines  were  in  regular  operation 
when  the  country  came  under  the  rule  of 
Islam.  The  number  now  worked  is,  I 
am  told,  under  a  dozen,  and  even  these 
yield,  under  Tuikish  mismanagement, 
but  a  fraction  of  their  wealth.” 

The  history  of  the  Tuikish  Empire 
under  Musulman  lule  is  the  history  of 
Islam  always  wherever  it  has  wielded  in¬ 
dependent  sway.  Look  at  that  vast 
region  known  of  old  as  Iran,  embracing 
modern  Persia  and  the  ancient  Sogdiana, 
which  is  described  by  Persian  writers 
as  “  the  Paradise  of  Asia.”  “  Before 
the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,”  says  Gib- 


*  “  Lettret  sur  la  Turquie,"  i.  p.  307. 
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bon,  Carisme,  Bokhara,  Samarcand 
were  rich  and  populous  under  the  yoke 
of  the  shepherd  kings  of  the  north,” 
who  of  course  were  not  Musulmans. 
When  the  Saracens  ariived,  with  the 
Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other,  they  found  flourishing  cities,  lands 
well  cultivated,  and  the  art  of  garden¬ 
ing  brought  to  great  perfection.  ”  The 
mutual  wants  of  India  and  Europe,” 
continues  Gibbon,  ”  were  supplied  by 
the  diligence  of  the  Sogdiana  merchants, 
and  the  inestimable  art  of  transforming 
linen  into  paper  has  been  diffused  from 
the  manufacture  of  Samarcan  over  the 
western  world.”  *  This  was  before  the 
sanguinary  missionaries  of  Islam  invad¬ 
ed  and  conquered  Sogdiana.  Those 
”  naked  robbers  of  the  deseit,”  as  Gib¬ 
bon  calls  them,  brought  no  civilization 
of  any  kind  with  them,  and  being  a  mere 
horde  of  barbarian  and  fanatical  free¬ 
booters,  without  learning,  arts,  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  civil  administration,  they  were 
obliged,  as  afterward  in  Hindustan,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Spain,  to  leave  the  work  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  education  to  the  natives 
among  whom  they  settled.  To  this  fact, 
and  not  to  Saracenic  influence,  is  due 
the  subsequent  prosperity  under  the  rule 
of  Islam.  In  the  body  politic  as  in  the 
human  frame  the  germ  of  a  fatal  disease 
develops  slowly  or  rapidly  according  to 
the  vigor  of  the  germ  and  the  nature  of 
the  organism  which  it  invades.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  small  and  sickly  organism 
is  more  easily  mastered  than  a  large  and 
powerful  one  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
poison  may  lose  some  of  its  force  by  in¬ 
termixture  with  foreign  elements.  This 
was  the  case  with  Islam  in  Iran.  It 
found  there  civilization  of  a  high  order, 
due  to  the  combined  influences  of  Zo¬ 
roastrianism,  Buddhism,  Greek  culture 
and  philosophy  introduced  through 
Alexander’s  invasion,  and  Christian  in¬ 
fluences  by  means  of  a  considerable  in¬ 
flux  of  Nestoiians  and  Monophysites, 
many  of  whom  found  employment  at  the 
Courts  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  and  to 
whom  are  mainly  due  the  translations  of 
Aristotle  and  other  Greek  authors  into 
Arabic. 

These  are  the  sources,  entirely  foreign 
to  Islam,  to  which  must  be  traced  the 
Musulman  renaissance  in  Bokhara, 


Merv,  Samarcand,  Bagdad,  and  other 
centres  of  civilization  under  Mahomedan 
rule.  An  acute  and  learned,  and  withal 
very  sympathetic  student  and  critic  of 
Mahomed  and  his  system,  thus  sum¬ 
marizes  the  conquest  of  Iran  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  reflex  influence  of  that 
conquest  on  the  invaders  : — 

'*  To  understand  the  relations  of  Musulman 
rule  to  religious  and  intellectual  freedom,  we 
must  note  the  influence  of  the  conquest  of 
Persia  on  the  Arab  mind.  When  the  invaders 
took  the  capital  city  of  Khosrfl  they  did  not 
know  the  value  of  booty.  Some  offered  to  ex¬ 
change  gold  for  silver,  and  others  mistook 
camphor  for  sulphur.  They  came  like  swarms 
of  half-starved  locusts  to  devour  the  land. 
They  were  banditti  of  the  desert,  with  no  cul¬ 
ture  but  the  inspiration  of  the  clans.  The  only 
idea  of  government  in  these  tribes  was  the 
leadership  of  age  and  valor,  as  represented  in 
the  sheikh,  with  a  natural  mixture  of  heredi- 
ury  respect.  On  the  death  of  Mahomed  they 
broke  into  rebellion.  Islam  really  came  on 
the  world  like  a  fierce  descent  of  desert  clans 
on  their  foes.  .  .  .  Mahomed’s  ideal  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  just  to  send  his  governors  through 
Arabia  to  establish  Islam,  and  then  to  collect 
tributes  from  the  poor,  in  camels  and  sheep, 
also  as  plunder  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
campaign.  [Under  these  circumstances]  it  was 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  founders  of  the 
Musulman  Empire  in  the  East  to  adopt,  in  the 
main,  the  financial  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  of  their  more  cultured  subjects.  .  .  . 
Arabic  names,  customs,  language,  rites,  pene¬ 
trated  the  Empire  ;  but  under  their  external 
forms  appeared  the  native  ideas  and  methods. 
.  .  .  Persians  were  the  leaders  and  shapers  of 
Islamic  culture.  The  simple  Arabs  learned  of 
these  larger  brains  and  more  sensuous  imag¬ 
inations  music,  architecture,  sculpture,  philos¬ 
ophy,  wine,  and  fine  apparel.  Persians  were 
the  real  founders  and  teachers  of  the  great 
academic  clubs  and  schools.”  * 

The  inevitable  result  followed.  ”  The 
splendid  structure,  that  had  arisen  by 
the  genius  and  wealth  of  Persia  upon 
the  great  homestead  of  autocratic  em¬ 
pires — Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Greek — vanished  like  a  mirage  of  the 
desert.  ”  The  flower  and  fruitage  which 
flourished  for  a  season  were  no  offspring 
of  Islam.  On  the  contrary,  Islam 
gnawed  as  a  parasite  at  the  roots,  till 
the  whole  withered  and  perished,  and 
over  the  ruins  rose  in  rank  luxuriance 
the  savage  barbarism  of  the  Khanates 
of  Central  Asia.  Islam  quickly  recog¬ 
nized,  with  the  sure  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  that  it  could  not  live  in 
union  with  civilization  and  free  thought. 


*  "  Decline  and  Fall,”  vL  300, 


Johnson’s  ”  Oriental  Religions,”  pp.  678-  . 
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and  it  waged  a  relentless  war  accord¬ 
ingly  on  ail  that  intellectual  efflorescence 
in  Sogdiana,  Hindustan,  and  Spain, 
which  superficial  writers  have  put  down 
to  its  own  credit.  Destruction  to  the 
philosophers”  became  the  watchword  of 
this  reactionary  Crescentade  against 
every  attempt  at  intellectual  or  moral 
progress  beyond  the  Koran.  In  the 
words  of  the  friendly  writer  already 
quoted — 

“  From  Bagdad  to  Spain  raged  the  (ires  of 
Murulman  inquisition.  The  great  physicians, 
scientists,  and  metaphysicians,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  a  debt  that  can  never  be  cancelled, 
were  exiled,  imprisoned,  silenced,  executed, 
and  their  writings  destroyed,  by  barbarians  like 
the  Almohades  in  Spain,  and  the  later  Abba- 
sides  in  Iran.” 

Averroes  was  excommunicated  and 
exiled  from  Spain,  and  the  same  fate, 
or  worse,  befell  other  Musulroan  reform¬ 
ers  throughout  the  wide  realm  of  Islam. 

As  it  was  in  Spain,  so  it  was  in  Hin¬ 
dustan.  There  also  the  Muslim  invad¬ 
ers  found  themselves  a  small  minority  in 
the  midst  of  a  teeming  population,  es¬ 
tablished  institutions,  and  an  old  civili¬ 
zation.  Barbarians  themselves,  they 
had  the  wit  to  employ  educated  natives 
in  the  work  of  administration  ;  and  the 
splendor  of  the  Mogul  Empire  is  as  lit¬ 
tle  due  to  Islam  as  is  that  of  the  Turkish 
and  Mongol  dynasties  in  Central  Asia. 
The  exquisite  architecture  which  was 
reared  under  the  shadow  of  Islam  in 
India  was  not  the  product  of  Musulman 
genius  or  Musulman  craft.  What  Fer- 
gusson  says  of  one  of  the  Musulman 
d>  nasties  of  India  is  true  of  them  all  : — 

”  A  nation  of  soldiers  encamped  for  con¬ 
quest,  and  that  only,  they  had  of  course  brought 
with  them  neither  artists  nor  architects.  .  .  . 
At  the  same  time  they  found  among  their  new 
subjects  an  inSnite  number  of  artists  capable 
of  carrying  out  any  design  that  might  be  pro¬ 
pounded  to  them.”  * 

”  There  are  few  things  more  star¬ 
tling,’*  he  says  elsewhere  (p.  602),  “than 
the  rapid  decline  of  taste  that  set  in”  as 
soon  as  the  Musulman  rulers  discarded 
native  artists  in  favor  of  Musulmans. 

Mr.  Keene,  a  retired  Indian  civilian, 
bears  similar  testimony  In  his  “  Turks  in 
India”  (p.  10).  So  long  as  the  Musul¬ 
mans  “  confined  themselves  to  making 
known  their  wants  and  providing  money 


to  meet  the  estimates,  there  was  no 
want  of  skilful  artificers  to  build 
mosques,  mansions,  and  mortuary  mon¬ 
uments  such  as  have  never  been  sur¬ 
passed.  But  when  they  cashiered  the 
indigenous  workmen  and  took  in  hand 
to  build  for  themselves,  they  produced 
works  which  are  only  remarked  for  their 
vulgarity.” 

And  in  India  as  everywhere  else  Islam 
proved  equally  ruinous  to  anything  like 
a  righteous  administration  of  justice. 
What  Sir  William  Hunter,  a  standard 
authority,  says  of  Bengal,  is  true  uni¬ 
versally  in  every  country  where  Islam 
reigns  supreme  : — 

[The  Mnsulmans  of  Bengal]  ”  assert  that  we 
obtained  the  administration  of  Bengal  on  the 
understanding  that  we  would  carry  out  the 
Musulman  system,  and  that  as  soon  as  we 
found  ourselves  strong  enough  we  broke 
through  this  engagement.  Our  reply  is  that 
when  we  came  to  look  into  the  Mahomedan 
administration  of  Bengal  we  found  it  so  one¬ 
sided,  so  corrupt,  so  absolutely  shocking  to 
every  principle  of  humanity,  that  we  should 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  civilization  bad  we  re¬ 
tained  it.”* 

But  the  palmary  instance  of  those 
who  maintain  that  Islam  has  been  and 
is  a  great  factor  in  the  education  and 
evilization  of  mankind  is  Moorish  Spain. 
Let  us  try  that  case  by  what  Bacon  calls 
the  txperimentum  crucis — the  test  of  the 
finger-post.  The  Moors  crossed  into 
Spain  as  a  band  of  illiterate  marauders. 
When  they  recrossed,  centuries  after¬ 
ward,  to  their  native  halntat  they  quick¬ 
ly  relapsed  into  their  primitive  barbar¬ 
ism.  How  is  this  to  accounted  for  ? 
Whither  does  the  finger-post  point  as 
the  source  and  home  of  Moorish  civili¬ 
zation  ?  To  Islam  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  Christianity  and  Judaism  on  the 
other  ?  To  the  latter  undoubtedly. 
Islam,  obeying  the  law  of  evolution,  be¬ 
gins  to  revert  to  its  original  type  the 
moment  it  escapes  from  elevating  and 
controlling  contact  with  influences  high¬ 
er  than  its  own  barbarism.  The  stream 
cannot  lise  higher  than  its  source,  and 
Islam  can  never  of  itself  rise  higher  than 
the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  its 
founder  and  prophet.  The  Muslim 
prays  daily  toward  Mecca,  and  higher 
than  the  social  and  political  status  of 
Mecca  no  follower  of  Mahomed,  who  is 


*  ”  Hist  of  Indian  Arch.,”  p.  499. 


*  **  Indian  Mnsulmans,”  p.  163,  3d  edition. 
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true  to  the  faith  and  example  of  his  Pat* 
tern  Man,  as  every  orthodox  Muslim 
must  be,  can  ever  rise.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  friendly  critics  of 
Islam  has  remarked  on  the  “  singular 
fact,  that  Aiabia  itself  has  never  been 
the  theatre  of  that  new  glory,”  which 
irradiated  Arab  rule  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 
And  he  gives  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
when  he  adds  that  ‘  Arabia  seems  satis* 
lied  to  be  the  inviolable  asylum  of  the 
Musulman  faith.  Mecca  and  Medina 
continue  to  be  holy  cities,  and  to  this 
day  the  unbelievers  are  under  the  ban 
of  exclusion  from  that  sacred  soil.”  * 
In  other  words,  the  Arab's  capacity  for 
civilization  increases  as  he  recedes  from 
the  heart  of  Islam.  In  Spain,  in  Sog* 
diana,  in  Hindustan,  the  virus  circulated 
at  a  distance  from  its  source,  and  min* 
gled  with  a  variety  of  counteracting  indu* 
ences  which  served  to  keep  it  in  check 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according  to 
the  character  of  its  environment.  But 
the  canker  was  there,  and  there  could 
be  but  one  issue  ;  it  must  eventually  de* 
stroy,  or  be  destroyed  by,  the  civilization 
on  which  it  fastened.  Islam  is  thus  at 
the  best  ever — 

**  The  little  pitted  speck  in  garner’d  fruit 

That,  rotting  inward,  slowly  moulders  all." 

My  quotations  have  all  been  from 
writers  more  or  less  friendly  to  Islam, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  present  fairly  all 
that  can  be  said  for  it.  Two  or  three 
of  them  indeed  —  Amari  and  Saint* 
Hilaire,  and  in  a  less  degree  Mr.  John* 
son— appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat  more 
than  just  to  Mahomed  and  his  system. 
And  if  that  remark  is  not  strictly  ap* 
plicable  to  the  late  G.  H.  Lewes,  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  will  suspect  him  of  depre* 
ciating  Islam  in  the  service  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  I  quote  him  therefore  as  possess¬ 
ing  ”  the  requisite  indifference”  for 
delivering  an  impartial  judgment : — 

"  The  Arabs,  though  they  conquered  Spain 
[they  never  conquered  the  whole  of  it]  were 
too  weak  in  numbers  to  bold  that  country 
otherwise  than  by  politic  concessions." 

Prescott  tells  us,  in  his  ”  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,”  that  ”  the  ambassadors 
of  James  II.  of  Aragon  represented  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Clement  V.,  that 
of  the  200,000  souls  which  then  com* 

*  "Mahomet  et  le  Coran.”  Par  J.  Bar- 
thdemy  Saint- Hilaire,  p.  225. 
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posed  the  population  of  Granada  there 
were  not  more  than  500  of  pure  Moorish 
descent.”  Prescott  thinks  this  esti¬ 
mate  ”  extravagant”  ;  but  the  renegades 
from  Christianity  and  their  offspring 
(many  of  whom  were  crypto*Christians) 
undoubtedly  formed  a  large  majority  of 
the  Musulman  population,*  and  in  their 
ranks  were  some  of  the  most  cultivated 
minds  in  Spain.  The  Moorish  civili* 
zation  of  Spain  is,  in  brief,  due  (i)  to 
the  paucity  of  the  Musulmans,  and  their 
consequent  inability  to  impose  on  the 
conquered  the  Musulman  system  in  its 
integrity  ;  (2)  to  the  large  number  of 
Christians  who  professed  Islam,  bat  re¬ 
mained  crypto-Christians,  or  carried 
their  adopted  religion  so  loosely  that 
they  retained  most  of  their  Christian 
habits,  and  intermarried  with  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  (3)  to  a  large  colony  of  Jews, 
whom  the  Moors  employed  extensively 
in  administrative  and  educational  work. 

”  A  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Euro¬ 
peans,”  says  Prescott,  “  served  to  miti¬ 
gate  in  the  Spanish  Arabs  some  of  the 
more  degrading  superstitions  incident  to 
their  religion,  and  to  impart  to  them 
nobler  ideas  of  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  man.”  The  fair  fabric  of 
Moorish  civilization  in  Spain  was  thus 
the  product  of  agencies  which  were  al¬ 
together  foieign  to  Islam.  It  is  not  from 
an  advocate  for  Christianity  that  I  quote 
the  following  passage 

"  There  never  was  any  Arabian  science, 
strictly  speaking.  In  the  &rst  place,  all  the 
philosophy  and  science  of  the  Mahomedans 
was  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Persian.  ...  It  really 
designates  a  reaction  against  Islamism,  which 
arose  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire — in 
Samarcand,  Bokhara,  Morocco,  and  Cordova. 
The  Arabian  language  having  become  the 
language  of  the  Empire,  this  philosophy  is 
written  in  that  language.  But  the  ideas  are 
not  Arabian  ;  the  spirit  is  not  Arabian.”  f 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  modifications  to 
which  it  was  forced  to  submit,  Islam 
undermined  and  corroded  the  civil  za¬ 
tion  of  Moorish  Spain.  It  is  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  Prescott  who  is  constrained  to 
admit  that  the  partial  civilization  of  the 
Spanish  Moors  was  ”  altogether  alien 


*  See  Dozy’s  "  Hist,  des  Musulmans  d’Es- 
pagne,"  ii.  p.  53. 

t  G.  H.  Lewes’s  “  Hist  of  Phil.,”  ii.  pp. 
34.  36.  Cf.  Sell’s  “  Faith  of  Islam."  pp.  181- 
2  ;  and  Osborn’s  "  Islam  under  the  Arabs," 
pp.  93-4- 
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from  the  genius  of  Mahomedanism,” 
and  “  only  served  to  conceal,  though  it 
could  not  correct,  the  vices  which  it  pos¬ 
sessed  in  common  with  all  Mahomedan 
institutions.* * * §’  *  And  it  is  one  of  their 
own  historians  who  thus  describes  the 
Moors  of  Spain  in  the  waning  period  of 
their  domination — a  domination  which, 
according  to  Prescott,  exhibited,  even 
in  the  zenith  of  its  intellectual  glory, 
“  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  a  fero¬ 
cious  despotism” 

“  Generals  and  captains  no  longer  displayed 
their  wonted  valor  ;  warriors  becanne  cowardly 
and  base  ;  the  people  of  the  country  were  in 
the  greatest  misery  and  poverty  ;  the  entire 
society  was  corrupted  ;  and  the  body  of  Islam, 
deprived  alike  of  life  and  soul,  became  a  mere 
corpse.”  f 

Amari  describes  the  Musulman  regime 
in  Sicily  in  almost  iden'.ical  language.^ 
Theie  is  a  monotonous  sameness  in  the 
history  of  all  Musulman  countries,  as  of 
patients  smitten  with  one  mortal  disease. 
The  symptoms  may  vary  superficially, 
but  the  malady  is  the  same  in  all,  and 
the  cause  is  Islam.  Nor  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  far  to  seek.  Islam  rests  bn  the 
Koran,  though  not  on  the  Koran  alone, 
as  I  shall  show  presently.  But  let  us 
begin  with  the  Koran.  That  book  oc¬ 
cupies  in  Islamic  theology  a  place  gen- 
erically  different  from  that  occupied  by 
the  Bible  in  Christian  theology.  In 
proof  of  this  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the 
testimony  of  Ibn  Khaldoun,  whom  Mohl 
truly  calls  ”  the  Montesquieu  of 
Islam.”  §  Bom  in  Tunis  in  a.d.  1332, 
Ibn  Khaldoun  went  to  Spain  in  1362, 
and  was  employed  in  various  capacities, 
including  that  of  Prime  Minister,  by  the 
Musulman  Sovereign  of  Granada.  His 
life  was  full  of  vicissitudes,  and  he  filled 
various  important  offices  in  Musulman 
States  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  He  made  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca,  was  the  prisoner  and  then  the 
trusted  friend  of  Timour,  and  was  for  a 
considerable  time  Grand  Cadi  of  Cairo, 
where  he  died  in  a.o.  1406.  His  vast 
and  various  experience  ;  his  erudition  ; 
his  unquestioned  orthodoxy,  refined  by 

*  ”  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  i.  p.  296. 

f  “  Al-Makkbari.”  Translated  by  Don  Pas- 
cual  de  Gayangos.  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
Cf.  Coode,  ”  Hist,  de  la  Dominacion  de  los 
Arabes  en  Espana,”  Hi.  c.  4a 

t  i.  p.  546. 

§  *' Vingt-scptAns  d’Etudes  Orient,”  H.  629. 


contact  with  the  exotic  civilization  of 
Granada  ;  his  profound  knowledge  of 
Musulman  theology  and  law,  acquired 
by  study  and  by  practice  on  the  judg¬ 
ment-seat  ;  his  reputation  throughout  the 
Musulman  world — all  combine  to  make 
Ibn  Khaldoun  an  authority  on  the 
dogmas  and  fruits  of  Islam  whom  no 
Muslim  would  question.  The  quota¬ 
tions  which  I  am  about  to  make  are 
from  his  "  Prolegomena,”  in  the  French 
translation  from  the  Arabic  (three  quarto 
volumes),  published  in  the  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  "  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manu- 
scrits  de  la  Biblioth^que  Imp^riale  et 
Autres  Biblioth^ques,  publies  par  I’ln- 
stitut  Imp^riale  de  France.”  What, 
then,  according  to  Ibn  Khaldoun,  is  the 
place  of  the  Koran  in  the  dogmatic  faith 
of  Islam  all  over  the  world  ?  Here  are 
his  words  * 

”  That  book  bears  in  itself  the  proof  of  its 
own  inspiration,  and  needs  no  extrinsic  proof. 
...  It  is  itself  the  clearest  proof,  being  at  the 
same  time  the  proof  and  the  thing  proved." 

He  quotes  a  verse  from  the  Koran  in 
support  of  this,  and  proceeds  : — 

”  All  this  shows  that  of  all  the  divine  books 
the  Koran  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  text, 
words,  and  phrases  have  been  communicated 
to  a  prophet  by  an  audible  voice.  It  is  other¬ 
wise  as  regards  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospel,  and 
the  other  divine  books.  These  the  prophets 
received  by  the  voice  of  revelation  under  the 
form  of  ideas,  communicated  while  they  were 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  and  written  down  in  their 
own  words  when  they  returned  to  the  normal 
state  of  humanity.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
miraculous  in  the  style  of  these  Scriptures.” 

In  proof  of  this,  Khaldoun  refers  to 
the  75th  sura  of  the  Koran,  where  Ma¬ 
homed  is  bidden  ”  not  to  move  his 
tongue  too  eagerly  in  order  to  repeat  the 
divine  words.”  But,  continues  the  di¬ 
vine  voice,  ”  when  we  recite  the  words, 
then  follow  thou  the  recital,  and  verily 
it  shall  be  ours  to  make  them  clear  to 
thee.”  In  short,  the  Koran,  in  Islamic 
belief,  was  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
in  the  highest  heaven  before  all  time, 
every  word  and  letter  of  it,  in  the  Arab 
tongue  ;  was  then,  at  the  predestined 
time,  taken  down  to  the  third  heaven  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  there  recited, 
word  for  word,  to  Mahomed  in  an  audi¬ 
ble  voice  in  ”  suras,”  or  chapters,  as  oc¬ 
casion  required,  and  was  by  him  mirac- 


*  i.  pp.  194-5. 
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ulously  reproduced  from  memory.  This 
is  an  article  of  faith  throughout  the 
world  of  Islam  ;  and  as  the  Koran  pro* 
fesses  to  be  the  last  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Will  to  man,  it  follows  of  course 
that  nothing  which  is  sanctioned  in  the 
Koran,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  can  ever 
be  abrogated,  altered,  or  become  obso¬ 
lete.  Nobody  who  realizes  this  fact  will 
believe  that  the  Koran  can  possibly  be  a 
preparatory  discipline,  like  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy,  for  Christianity.  The  great 
positive  truth  which  the  Koran  has  been 
praised  for  proclaiming  so  resolutely  is 
monotheism.  But  the  God  of  Islam  is 
a  torso,  and  a  somewhat  forbidding  one. 
He  is  an  Oriental  despot,  whose  omnip¬ 
otent  will  is  uncontrolled  by  any  moral 
considerations.  The  will  of  Allah  trans¬ 
mutes  the  moral  character  of  human 
actions,  making  that  to  be  holy  which 
before  was  sin,  zvi6^viceversd*  On  this 
I  shall  have  to  remark  further  on.  Here 
I  wish  only  to  direct  attention  to  the 
peremptory  denial  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  by  the  Koran.  “  God  neither  be¬ 
gets  nor  is  begotten.”  ”  The  Christians 
say  Christ  is  the  son  of  God.  May  God 
resist  them.”  ”  They  are  infidels  who 
say,  ‘  Verily,  Christ,  the  son  of  Mary,  is 
God.’  ”  “  Far  be  it  from  God  that  He 

should  have  a  son.” 

This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Koran  ; 
nor  is  there  any  recognition  in  it  of  the 
doctrine  of  God’s  Fatherhood  in  the 
secondary  sense  in  which  the  Greek  poet, 
as  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  predicated  of  all 
men  :  ”  We  also  are  his  offspring.” 
The  Koran,  too,  denies  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ.  And  this,  be  it  remembered, 
is  the  doctrine  of  a  book  which  every 
Muslim  believes  to  have  been  written 
from  all  eternity  by  God  Himself,  and 
to  be  forever  unchangeable  in  its  mi¬ 
nutest  details.  Muslims  may  amuse 
themselves  by  expeiimenting  on  the 
credulity  of  Christians,  and  assuring 
them,  as  Latif  Bey  assured  Canon  Isaac 

*  Since  this  was  written  a  remarkable  letter 
from  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  explanatory  of  the 
creed  of  Islam,  has  been  published.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence  bears  out  the  statement  in  the 
text: — “II  faut  atiribuer,  comme  un  article 
de  foi,  le  bien  et  le  mal  i  la  providence  de 
Oieu.”  Cf.  Ibn  Khaldoun,  i.  268  : — "  Dieu 
a  implant^  le  bien  et  le  mal  dans  la  nature  hu- 
maine,  ainsi  qn’il  I’a  dit  lui-meme  dans  le 
Koran  :  la  ptrversiU et  la  vettu  arrivent  a  I'dme 
kumaine  far  FintpiratioH  de  Dieu.” 


Taylor  at  Cairo,*  that  in  Muslim  belief 
there  is  no  irreconcilable  difference  be¬ 
tween  Christianity  and  Islam.  “  Primi¬ 
tive  Christianity  he  [Latif  Bey]  accepts  ; 
but  he  thinks  that  in  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  pure  teaching  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age  became  overlaid  with  certain 
superstitions  which  Muslims  are  unable 
to  receive.”  Are  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  among 
these  ”  superstitions”  ? 

But  even  if  the  Koran  were  as  favor¬ 
able  to  Christianity  as  it  is  in  fact  the 
reverse,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Islam 
does  not  rest  practically  on  the  Koran 
(of  which  Mahomedans  in  the  mass  know 
very  little),  but  on  the  Koran  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Traditions,  which  are 
summed  up  and  stereotyped  in  the 
Cheri’at  or  Sacred  Law.  On  this  Law 
reposes  not  only  the  religious,  but  the 
social  and  civil  administration  of  every 
Musulman  State.  By  the  Traditions 
(Ahadis)  are  meant  the  sayings  and  do¬ 
ings  of  the  Prophet,  and  even  things 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  sanctioned 
implicitly  by  his  silence,  as  reported  by 
his  widow  Ayesha  and  by  his  Compan¬ 
ions.  Mahomed  is  believed  by  every 
orthodox  Muslim  to  have  been  divinely 
inspired  in  all  he  said  and  did  or  tacitlv 
sanctioned.  The  Traditions  are  there¬ 
fore  supplementary  to  the  Koran  and  its 
authoritative  interpreters  in  all  doubtful 
matters,  and  they  form  a  code  of  un¬ 
changeable  laws  f  which  can  never  be 
repealed,  altered,  or  modified,  and  which 
deal  with  all  the  affairs  of  life — religious, 
political,  and  social.  They  are  believed 
to  be  emanations  of  the  Divine  Will, 
with  which  it  would  be  impious  for  man 
to  meddle.  Mahomed  himself,  indeed, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  modified  or 
abrogated  by  a  fresh  revelation  from  on 
high  any  part  of  the  Koran  that  became 
inconvenient  to  him.  But  his  death 
closed  all  further  communication  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man.  There  is  no  living 
voice  in  the  Church  of  Islam  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  past  with  the  present,  and  make 
provision  for  the  future.  It  claims  an 
infallibility  more  sweeping  and  more 
rigid  than  that  of  the  Vatican  Decrees, 

*  See  Canon  Isaac  Taylor’s  letter  in  Times 
of  Dec.  27,  1887. 

f  “  D’ont  les  dispositions  invariables  .  .  . 
dureront  jusqu’au  Jugement  Dernier.” — Letter 
of  Sheik-ul-Islam. 
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but  it  is  the  infallibility  of  a  dead  Pon¬ 
tiff,  an  ignorant  and  immoral  Bedouin, 
who  died  twelve  centuries  ago.  A 
Church  which  claims  to  have  a  living 
organ  of  infallibility  always  to  guide  it, 
one  Pope  succeeding  another  in  petpe- 
tuity,  may  perchance  be  convicted  of  in¬ 
fringing  the  laws  of  logic  or  contradict¬ 
ing  the  facts  of  history.  But  solvitur 
ambulando :  the  infallible  voice  moves 
on  and  accommodates  itself  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Islam  is  a  vast  militant  Papacy, 
aspiring  to  universal  dominion  ;  but 
it  has  only  one  Pope,  whom  death  long 
ago  silenced  forever.  Islam  therefore 
cannot  move  on  ;  it  is  bound  and  roum- 
mihed  in  the  cerements  of  its  Founder, 
and  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  fresh 
emergencies.  It  has  no  Uiim  and 
Thuramim  to  interpret  the  present,  no 
line  of  Prophets  to  prepare  the  way  for 
future  development.  Its  Sacred  Law  is 
not  a  system  of  vivifying  principles,  like 
Judaism  or  Christianity,  capable  of  in¬ 
definite  expansion,  but  a  code  of  minute 
and  inflexible  rules  which  cramp  the 
mind  and  bar  all  further  progress. 
Canon  Isaac  Taylor  claims  for  Islam  an 
educational  mission,  as  being,  at  worst, 
a  system  of  “  half-truths”  leading  up  to 
Christianity.  It  is  not  half-truths,  but 
mutilated  truths,  which  Islam  preaches. 
A  child  will  develop  into  a  man.  But 
an  adult  man,  deprived  of  arms  and  legs, 
is  not  in  process  of  development,  but  of 
degeneration.  Islam  is  not  on  the  way 
toward  Christianity  ;  it  is  Christianity 
truncated,  dishgured,  and  tattooed  with 
a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Pagan  and 
Talmudic  fable  and  superstition.  The 
half-truths  of  Islam  are  thus  in  process 
of  degradation,  not  of  development. 
They  belong  to  the  class  described  by 
Tennyson 

“  A  lie  which  it  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  black¬ 
est  of  lies ; 

A  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and 
fought  with  outright ; 

But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  it  a  harder  mat¬ 
ter  to  fight.” 

Islam  has  ever  been  and  will  ever  remain 
the  implacable  foe  of  Christianity.  That 
is  the  teaching  of  its  Sacred  Law  and  the 
record  of  its  history.  Let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself  from  what  follows. 

Islam  divides  the  world  into  Dar-ul- 
Islara  and  Dar-ul-Hatb  :  the  Abode  of 
Islam  and  the  Abode  of  Stiife.  To 


Dar-ul-Harb  Islam  offers  the  Koran  or 
the  sword.  But  'he  enforcement  of  this 
alternative  is  not  always  practicable,  and 
it  is  a  doctrine  of  Islam  that  the  Holy 
War  must  not  be  waged  till  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  its  success.  But, 
latent  or  active,  the  war  itself  is  chronic, 
and  no  member  of  Dar-ul-Harb  can  ever 
become  a  citizen  of  Dar-ul-Islam  except 
through  the  proselyte’s  gate.  Islam 
may  deign  to  use  the  brains  and  arms  of 
the  infidel,  but  the  non-MusuIman  can 
never  aspire  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizenship.  Musurus  Pasha,  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  spent  so  many  years  as 
Turkish  Ambassador  in  London,  has 
never  been  a  citizen  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  could  not  be  without  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Sacred  Law,  which  it  is  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  the  Sultan  and  Ulema 
combined  to  sanction. 

To  the  Kitabi,*  however,  Islam  offers 
a  third  choice— namely,  the  Koran,  trib¬ 
ute,  or  the  sword.  Those  who  agree 
to  pay  tribute  receive  the  Aman,  or  Pro¬ 
tection — that  is,  the  right  to  live — on 
submission  to  certain  cruel  and  degrad¬ 
ing  conditions  ;  among  which  are  the 
following.  The  Zimmis  (tributaries) 
must  be  distinguished  by  their  dress,  the 
animal  they  nde,  and  its  saddle.  In 
case  of  necessity,  and  then  only,  they 
may  ride  a  donkey,  provided  that  instead 
of  a  saddle  they  use  a  coarse  cushion 
like  the  panniers  of  an  ass  ;  they  must 
never  ride  horses  or  camels.  In  public 
they  must  wear  the  Kosteef  (a  girdle  of 
leather  or  coarse  wool,  called  Zunnar 
in  Saracenic  Sicily)  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Muslims.  A  Zimmi  must  dis¬ 
mount  when  he  meets  a  Muslim,  and 
bow  low  with  crossed  hands,  in  token  of 
inferiority  and  submission,  while  the 
Muslim  passes,  although  the  Zimmi  be 
a  nobleman  and  the  Muslim  a  ragged 
beggar.  This  lowly  salutation  is  always 
due  from  the  Zimmi  to  any  Muslim  who 
passes  him  or  into  whose  presence  he 
enters.  The  dress  of  the  Zimmi  must 
not  be  of  rich  cloth,  such  as  fine  wool, 
silk,  or  satin,  and  his  headgear  must  be 
different  in  shape  from  the  Muslim's, 
and  made  of  coarse  material,  such  as 
common  cotton,  and  of  a  sombre  color. 
His  shoes  also  must  be  of  the  coarsest 

*  /./.,  "  people  of  the  book” — people  pos¬ 
sessing  Divine  Scriptures — viz.,  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Sabzans. 
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quality.  The  Zimmi's  garments,  more¬ 
over,  must  be  short,  with  the  i>ockets  on 
the  breast  like  those  of  a  woman.  He 
is  forbidden  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a 
Muslim,  though  the  Zimmi  be  a  noble¬ 
man  or  archbishop  and  the  Muslim  a 
beggar  or  slave.  He  must  have  a  special 
sign  on  his  door,  so  that  beggars  may 
not  say,  “  God  bless  you."  TheZimmi 
must  not  frequent  the  same  bath  as  the 
Muslim,  or  draw  water  from  the  same 
well,  or  occupy  the  same  quarter  of  a 
town.  He  is  not  allowed  to  bear  arms, 
and  his  evidence  cannot  be  received 
against  a  Muslim  ;  so  that  if  a  hundred 
Christians  witness  a  murder,  or  any  other 
crime  committed  by  a  Muslim,  the  crim¬ 
inal  must  go  free  because  there  is  no 
legal  evidence  against  him.  The  Zim- 
mis  must  not  build  any  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  a  Musulman  State.  They  may 
repair  or  rebuild  the  old  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  existing  before  their  country  be¬ 
came  Dar-ul-Islam  ;  but  it  must  be  on 
the  old  sites  and  within  the  old  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  Zimmi  who  converts  a  Mus¬ 
lim  is  guilty  of  a  capital  ofifence,  and  so 
is  the  convert  from  Islam  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Zimmi  who  tries  to 
dissuade  anyone  from  becoming  a  Mus¬ 
lim  is  guilty  of  a  heinous  offence.  The 
rancor  of  Islam  pursues  the  unfortunate 
Zimmi,  the  Christian  especially,  even  to 
the  grave  and  be>ond  it.  The  Christian 
is  forbidden  to  celebrate  the  obsequies 
of  the  departed  with  the  usual  ceremo¬ 
nies.  and  the  following  is  a  specimen  of 
the  form  of  burial  certificate  given  to 
Christians  under  the  Sacred  Law  of 
Islam  : — 

"  We  certify  to  the  priest  of  the  Church  of 
Mary  that  the  impure,  putrified,  stinking  car¬ 
case  of  Sardeb,  damned  this  day,  may  be  con- 
cealed  under  ground. 

“  (Sealed)  El  Said  Mehemcd  Faizi, 

“A.  H.  1271,  Rajib— *.r.,  March  29,  1855.” 

This  certificate  was  given  by  the  Cadi 
of  Mardin  in  Asia  Minor,  and  published 
in  the  “  Siege  of  Kars”  (p.  173),  by  the 
late  Dr.  Humphry  Sandwith,  who 
showed  me  the  original.  It  was  not  an 
isolated  instance  of  Muslim  bigotry  ; 
Ubicini  calls  it  ”  a  characteristic  ex¬ 
ample.”*  In  a  despatch  from  Consul 


Wood,  of  Damascus,  in  July  1855,  when 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  Christian  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  were  defending  the 
Turkish  Empire,  the  attention  of  the 
British  Ambassador  is  called  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  usually  made  in  the  official 
Turkish  Gazette  in  describing  the  death 
of  Musulmans  and  non-Musulmans  re¬ 
spectively.  For  instance,  in  “  an  enact¬ 
ment  lately  promulgated  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  estates  of  Turkish  sub¬ 
jects,  the  word  ‘  tewafa,'  or  ‘  mat,’  is 
used  for  deceased  Musulmans,  which 
means  '  died  *  ;  but  the  word  ‘  halik  ’  is 
used  for  Christians” — a  word  which, 
”  in  the  vernacular  language,  when  em¬ 
ployed,  as  in  the  present  instance,  with 
reference  to  bishops,  priests,  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  means  those  whose  souls  are  lost 
or  damned.”  *  There  is  nothing  that 
need  surprise  us  in  this,  for,  according 
to  the  creed  of  Islam,  eternal  perdition 
is  the  doom  of  the  non-Musulman  world. 

All  this  contumely,  says  Amari,  is  in¬ 
flicted  in  order  that  the  Zimmis  "  may 
not  forget  their  inferiority  for  a  moment 
(perch^  non  si  dementicasse  in  alcuno 
instante  la  inferiorili  loro),”  f  and  he 
adds  that,  during  the  Musulman  domina¬ 
tion  in  Sicily,  every  Christian  and  Jew 
was  obliged  to  wear  a  white  patch  on  the 
shoulder,  bearing  in  the  former  case  the 
figure  of  a  monkey,  in  the  latter  that  of 
a  jackass.  The  doors  of  synagogues  and 
churches  were  similarly  marked  ;  and 
when  the  collector  takes  the  tribute  from 
the  Zimmi,  says  the  Sacred  Law,  ”  he 
should  treat  him  very  harshly,  as  by 
shaking  him,  beating  him  on  the  breast, 
dragging  him  to  the  ground  ;  and  should 
say  to  him  at  the  same  time,  ‘  Give  the 
tribute,  O  Zimmi,  O  enemy  of  Allah  ’  ; 
and  this  he  shall  do  in  order  to  degrade 
and  disgrace  him.”  Living  or  dead  the 
Christian  is  exposed  to  the  most  oppro¬ 
brious  epithets  in  the  vocabulary  of 
Islam.  He  is  a”  Ghiaour,”  that  is,  ”  a 
man  without  a  soul and  an  ordinary 
epithet  in  official  documents  is  ”  hog.’’ 
Ubicini  gives  an  extract  from*an  official 
Report  presented  to  the  Sultan,  in  which 
we  meet  with  such  expressions  as  ”  i^g- 
lemints  du  pore,  que  Ton  nomine  de 
pape”--/.^,  papish  priest;  "la  nature 


*  “  Le  Dr.  5>andwithen  cite  un  exetnplebien  *  Eastern  Papers.”  Presented  to  Parlia- 
caracteristique  *,  e’est  le  tezkir^h,  permis  d'in-  ment,  pL  xviii.  p.  13. 

humaiion.” — ”  Etat  Present  de  t'Empire  Otto-  f  i.  pp.  476-7.  Cf.  Kanitz,  ”  Donau-Bul- 
man,”  pp.  6-7.  Published  in  1877.  garien  und  der  Balkan,* '  pp.  104-6. 
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perverse  de  cette  troupe  de  cochons"  * — 
i.e.,  Christians.  The  common  designa* 
tion  for  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Musulman  Power  is  “  Rayahs"—/.#., 
flock  of  sheep  :  a  fit  name  for  a  people 
who  are  liable  to  be  fleeced  and  killed 
ad  libitum  by  their  masters.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  Janissaries  were  a  select 
corps  of  Musulman  soldiers,  consisting 
panly  of  Christian  captives,  but  chiefly 
of  Christian  children  who  were  delivered 
to  the  Sultan  in  obedience  to  the  tribute 
of  blood  imposed  on  vanquished  Chris¬ 
tian  nations.  These  captives  and  trib¬ 
ute  children  were  forced  to  embrace 
Islam  or  die,  and  the  victims  of  this 
forced  conversion  had  the  figure  of  the 
cross  branded  on  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
so  that  they  might  always  trample  on  the 
symbol  of  the  faith  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  renounce.  After  all  this, 
it  is  a  small  matter  to  add  that  Christians 
are  forbidden  by  the  Sacred  Law  to  own 
land  in  a  Musulman  State. 

But  I  may  be  told  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Turkey  has  changed  the  laws 
which  1  have  quoted,  and  has  put  its 
Christian  subjects  on  a  footing  of  equal¬ 
ity  with  the  Muslims.  I  know  that  the 
Porte  has  done  this  on  paper,  especially 
in  the  Khatti-humayoun,  published  after 
the  Crimean  war.  But  I  know  also  that 
all  such  paper  reforms  are  mere  dust 
cast  into  the  eyes  of  Christian  Europe. 
The  Sultan  cannot  abolish  a  single  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  Sacred  Law.  Any  attempt  to 
do  so  involves,  ipso  feuto,  forfeiture  of 
his  throne.  No  decree  of  the  Sultan 
touching  any  part  of  the  Sacred  Law  has 
any  force  till  it  has  received  the 
"fatvah"  (dogmatic  sanction)  of  the 
Sheik-ul-Islam.  Neither  the  Khatti- 
humayoun  nor  any  other  infraction  of 
the  Sacred  Law  has  ever  received  this 
sanction,  and  every  Muslim  knows  that 
these  reforms  have,  therefore,  no  legal 
force  whatever.  Out  of  a  multitude  of 
illustrations  of  this  fact  I  select  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  Vice-Consul  Rogers,  writing 
from  Palestine  in  the  summer  of  1858, 
says  that  he  remonstrated  with  the  Cadi 
of  Narareth,  who  had  just  prohibited  a 
social  gathering  of  Christians  which  some 
Muslims  were  wont  to  attend,  because 
the  faith  of  the  latter  might  be  shaken. 


*  Lettres  sur  la  Turqaie,”  ii.  p.  445.  The 
italics  are  Ubicini’s. 


"  The  Cadi,"  says  Mr.  Rogers,  "  used 
some  strong  language,  saying  that  any 
Muslim  who  should  become  a  Christian 
would  be  murdered  according  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Holy  Law,  and  he  who 
perverted  him  would  bear  the  responsi¬ 
bility.”  The  Vice-Consul  naturally 
quoted  the  Sultan’s  Khatti  humayoun. 
"  The  Cadi  answered  disdainfully  ; 

'  The  Sultan  eats  melons,’  which  is  a 
vulgar  expression,  meaning  that  the  Sul¬ 
tan  talks  nonsense.  I  remonstrated,  at 
which  the  Cadi  repeated  his  remark, 
adding  that  his  Majesty’s  officers  and 
subjects  are  only  bound  to  obey  him  so 
long  as  bis  orders  are  in  conformity  with 
the  laws."  * 

In  the  year  1835  a  young  Armenian 
Christian  in  Constantinople,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  impulse,  made  a  profession  of 
Islam  ;  but  in  a  few  days  repented  and 
fled  from  the  capital  to  save  his  life. 
Ten  years  afterward  he  returned,  much 
changed  in  appearance,  to  Constantino¬ 
ple,  was  accidentally  identified,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death  for  apostasy.  The 
Christian  Powers  protested,  but  the 
sentence  was  executed.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  shortly  afterward  by  a  similar  in¬ 
fliction  at  Broussa.  Christian  Europe 
again  protested,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  England  were  ordered  by 
their  Governments  to  demand  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  law,  and,  leaving  Constan¬ 
tinople,  wait  at  the  Dardanelles  for  the 
Sultan’s  answer.  The  Porte  became 
alarmed,  begged  the  ambassadors  to  re¬ 
turn,  and  entered  into  a  solemn  engage¬ 
ment  to  repeal  the  law.  In  spite  of  this 
engagement  executions  of  renegades 
from  Islam  took  place  at  intervals  in  the 
Turkish  provinces,  and  reached  a  climax 
of  audacity  by  the  execution  of  a  young 
Muslim  for  professing  Christianity  in 
Adrianople  in  the  end  of  the  year  1853, 
almost  within  sound  of  British  and 
French  guns  battling  for  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  British  ambassador  was 
instructed  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  ’’  dis¬ 
tinctly  demand"  the  abolition  of  ’’  a  law 
which  is  not  only  a  standing  insult"  to 
’’  the  great  European  Powers,  but  also 
a  source  of  cruel  persecution  to  their 
fellow-Christians.”  The  Porte  procras¬ 
tinated,  and  spent  months  in  trying  to 


*  “  Despatches  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls 
in  the  Levant,"  1858-60,  pp.  27-8. 
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wriggle  out  of  its  previous  promise  ;  but 
a  menace  that  England  and  France  might 
punish  its  perfidy  by  leaving  it  to  its 
fate  in  face  of  Russia  extorted  the  truth. 
The  previous  promises  of  the  Porte  were 
at  last  confessed  to  be  all  moonshine. 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  reports  that 
he  had  been  informed  by  the  Sultan’s 
Ministers  that  ”  it  is  thought  impossible 
for  the  Sultan  either  to  abrogate  the 
Musulman  law,  or  to  make  any  declara¬ 
tion  equivalent  to  its  abolition  in  that 
respect.”  But  they  promised  that  the 
Sacred  Law,  though  necessarily  remain¬ 
ing  unrepealed,  should  no  longer  be  put 
in  force.*  We  shall  see  how  this  prom¬ 
ise  was  redeemed. 

By  Article  62  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
the  Porte  renewed  its  oft-repeated  prom¬ 
ises  to  maintain  the  principle  of  relig¬ 
ious  liberty  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  the 
contracting  parties  take  note,”  as  they 
have  been  doing  from  time  to  time  for 
half  a  century,  '*  of  this  spontaneous 
declaration.’  ’  This  was  in  the  summer 
of  1878,  and  in  October  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  Achroet  Tewfyk  Effendi  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  the  crime  of  helping  Dr. 
Koelle,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety,  to  translate  into  Turkish  a  Chris¬ 
tian  tract  in  which  there  was  nothing 
about  Islam.  Achmet  Effendi  was  a 
Ulema  of  rank  and  reputation,  the  first 
Musulman  scholar  in  Constantinople, 
with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  be¬ 
coming  Sheik-ul-Islam  on  the  first  va¬ 
cancy.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of 
high  character,  related  by  marriage  to 
the  Sultan,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  a  professor  at  a  Madress6  (college) 
in  Constantinople.  The  Great  Powers 
interfered  energetically  to  save  his  life. 
The  diplomatic  controversy  lasted  three 
months,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  Achmet  Effendi  was  kept  in  a  dark, 
damp  dungeon  under  ground,  his  food 
being  let  down  through  a  hole  in  the 
floor,  which  was  closed  by  a  stone.  As 
a  special  concession  to  the  Powers,  the 
sentence  of  death  was  commuted  into 
perpetual  exile  to  Chios  ;  and  when  the 
prisoner  left  his  dungeon  his  clothes  were 
found  to  have  rotted  off  his  back.  Know¬ 
ing  that  his  exile  meant,  as  in  all  such 


*  "  Eastern  Papers.’*  Presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1856,  pt.  xviii.  pp.  16,  22-4,  55-8. 


cases,  private  assassination,  he  managed 
to  escape  by  the  aid  of  some  Christian 
fishermen,  and  made  his  way  to  London, 
where  1  made  his  acquaintance. 

But  surely  the  Sacred  Law  in  such 
matters  as  dress  and  salutations  has  not 
been  in  force  in  recent  times  ?  1  reply 
by  the  following  quotation  from  a  de¬ 
spatch  from  Consul  Holmes,  dated  Bosna 
Serai,  April  17,  1871  ; — 

”  A  young  Christian  groom,  in  the  service 
of  a  Turk,  being  about  to  be  married,  had  the 
imprudence  to  dress  himself  for  the  occasion 
in  certain  colors  and  articles  which  the  Turks 
jealously  appropriate  to  persons  of  their  own 
religion,  and  his  bride  in  gay  colors.  They 
proceeded  to  the  Christian  cemetery  outside 
the  town,  where,  in  the  absence  of  a  church, 
marriages  were  then  celebrated.  While  the 
service  was  proceeding,  several  armed  Turks, 
who  had  accidentally  appeared  as  spectators, 
were  observed  to  collect  some  wood  and  kindle 
a  fire.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  finished 
they  seized  the  unhappy  pair,  hacked  the  girl 
to  pieces  with  their  yatagans,  and  having  half 
murdered  the  man,  they  burned  him  on  the  fire 
they  had  prepared,  declaring  to  the  affrighted 
assembly  [who,  being  unarmed,  were  helpless] 
that  they  would  thus  treat  all  Ghiaours  who 
dared  to  presume  to  wear  clothes  such  as  the 
Turks.”  (In  Bosnia  ”  Turk”  is  a  generic  term 
for  Muslim.) 

[At  Mostar]  ”  the  Governor’s  Cavas,  or 
body-servant,  was  walking  down  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  when  an  unfortunate  Chris¬ 
tian,  working  in  his  shop,  and  who  chanced  not 
to  see  this  functionary,  did  not  rise  in  respect 
as  he  passed.  The  Cavas  passed  on  a  few 
yards,  and  then  turning  back  drew  his  pistol 
and  shot  the  Christian  dead  on  the  spot.  It 
was  nothing  unusual.” 

Consul  Holmes  relates  these  outrages 
on  the  authority  of  "  a  gentleman  who 
is  now  dragoman  to  the  Italian  Consul¬ 
ate-General  here,  and  who  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  in  both  instances.”  * 

These  Musulman  Bosniacs  were  by  no 
means  exceptionally  cruel.  They  were 
simply  executing  the  unrepealable  Sacred 
Law  of  Islam  on  Christians  who  had  in¬ 
advertently  offended  against  it.  The 
active  energy  of  that  immutable  law  in  a 
Musulman  State  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  pressure  which  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  pressure 
is  greatest  at  Constantinople  and  the 
neighborhood,  by  reason  of  the  presence 
of  foreign  ambassadors,  and  there  the 
Sacred  Law  is  consequently,  in  many  of 
its  worst  provisions,  in  abeyance.  In 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey  foreign 


*  “  Turkey,”  No.  16  (1877),  p.  51. 
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pressure  is  very  light,  and  the  Sacred  and  merciful.”*  Another  sura  (33rd) 


Law  IS  therefore  in  active  operation,  as 
the  wretched  Armenians  know  to  their 
cost,  the  Berlin  Treaty  notwithstanding. 
Many  English  people  are  misled  by  the 
fact  that  Christian  foreigners,  resident 
in  any  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  are 
protected  by  special  Capitulations  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sacred  Law,  and 
cannot  be  cited  for  the  most  trivial 
ofience  before  a  Turkish  tiibunal. 

But  Islam  is  not  only  bound  in  the  fet¬ 
ters  of  an  absolutely  unchangeable  law 
which,  so  long  as  it  is  under  no  external 
restraint,  as  it  is  in  India,  excludes  the 
possibility  of  civilization  ;  it  has,  like 
Christianity,  its  Pattern  Man.  And 
what  manner  of  person  is  the  Pattern 
Man  of  Islam  ?  Our  knowledge  about 
him  is  derived  from  Musulman  writers 
— admirers  and  devotees  ;  and  what  kind 
of  portrait  have  they  drawn  ?  Divinity 
is  not  formally  ascribed  to  him,  but 
practically  he  takes  the  place  occupied 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  Christian  the¬ 
ology.  Mahomed  is  the  Muslim’s  all- 
powerful  intercessor  with  the  Most 
High,*  and  his  unique  and  unapproach¬ 
able  dignity  is  proclaimed  daily  from  the 
minaret  of  every  mosque  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  unity  of  the  Eternal 
God.  To  speak  against  God  is  a  sin, 
but  a  pardonable  one  ;  but  to  speak 
against  the  Prophet  is  blasphemy,  to  be 
expiated  by  death  alone  The  laws  of 
morality  which  bind  others  have  no  ex¬ 
istence  for  Mahomed  His  will  is  the 
measure  of  right  and  wrong,  so  that  acts 
the  most  wicked  in  themselves  are 
made  holy  when  he  is  the  uoer  of  them. 
Secret  assassination,  incest,  unbridled 
lust,  are  in  him  exhibitions  of  supernat¬ 
ural  guidance  and  sanctity.  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  morality  are  thus  overthrown. 
Right  and  wrong  are  but  phrases,  not 
ethical  facts  differentiated  by  an  impas¬ 
sable  gulf.  In  the  32nd  sura  God  is 
represented  as  granting  Mahomed,  ”  as 
a  peculiar  favor  above  the  rest  of  the 
true  believers,"  “the  daughters  of  his 
uncles  and  the  daughters  of  his  aunts 
both  on  his  father’s  and  his  mother’s 
side.”  “  Fear  not  to  be  culpable  in 
using  thy  rights,  for  God  is  gracious 

*  "  Plein  de  contiance  dans  le  secours  du 
Tr^s-Haut,  appuyi  sur  I'intercession  de  notre 
Prophete.’’ — Khatti-Cherif  de  Gulhane. 


bids  him  marry  his  own  daughter-in-law, 
Zeinab,  whose  beauty  had  captivated  him 
as  he  saw  her,  in  her  husband's  absence, 
fH  dishabille. \  The  God  of  the  Koran 
is  thus  a  deified  Oriental  despot,  whose 
relentless  will,  regardless  of  morality,  is 
the  only  law,  and  who  has  his  favorites 
— Mahomed  being  unapproachably  the 
chief — whom  he  humors  in  all  the 
wantonness  of  their  lusts.  The  “  licen¬ 
tious  theocrat,"  as  Sprengel  calls  Ma¬ 
homed,  declared  that  his  devotions  were 
inflamed  by  the  stimulating  pleasures 
of  sexual  indulgence  and  perfumes.  | 

Add  to  this  the  perpetual  consecration 
of  slavery  in  Islam,  and  the  degradation 
of  woman.  By  Islamic  law  a  woman 
must  not  be  saluted,  and  it  is  an  insult 
to  a  Muslim  to  ask  after  the  health  of 
any  of  his  female  belongings.  Mahomed 
has  the  credit  of  mitigating  polygamy. 
What  he  did  was  to  make  polygamy 
cheaper.  He  restricted  his  followers  to 
four  wives  at  one  time,  with  as  many 
concubines  as  they  pleased.  But  by 
allowing  divorce  ad  libitum  he  simply 
taught  his  followers  how  to  practise  un¬ 
limited  polygamy  after  a  cheaper  fashion. 
In  fact,  the  position  assigned  to  woman 
in  Islam  is  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  decadence  observable  in  every 

*  There  is  something  inexpressibly  revolting 
in  this  audacious  attempt  to  make  the  God  of 
purity  a  gratuitous  panderer  to  the  inordinate 
lust  of  a  lecherous  Arab.  No  wonder  that,  with 
such  a  Pattern  Man,  Ibn  Khaldoun  observed, 
as  a  characteristic  of  Muslim  cities,  “  les  ma- 
nieres  de  flatter  les  app^tits  charnels  :  la  forni¬ 
cation  s’introduit  ainsi  que  la  pedirastie"  (ii. 

305) 

t  “  Le  monde  Musulman  6tait  aiilig6  pro- 
fonde  et  indign^  de  cette  union,  contraire  k 
tous  les  usages.  Mahomet  Ik  Ikgitima  par  un 
verset  du  Coran.’’— Saint- Hilaire,  p.  172. 

^  Mahomed  was  as  cruel  as  he  was  sensual 
— f  he  punished  some  Bedouins  who  had 
stolen  camels  from  him,  by  having  their  eyes 
put  out,  their  hands  cut  off,  and  their  bodies 
impaled.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this,  per¬ 
haps,  that  impalement  has  always  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite  torture  with  Muslims.  In  revenge  for  a 
petty  emtuU  by  the  Christians  of  Cordova,  the 
Musulman  governor  impaled  300  of  them  alive 
with  their  heads  downward  in  rows  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  ordered  the  survivors 
(23,000,  besides  women  and  children)  to  quit 
Spain  in  three  days  on  pain  of  crucifixion,  an 
edict  which  was  ruthlessly  enforced  (Dozy,  ii. 
74-6).  Facts  like  this,  and  there  are  many  of 
them  in  the  history  of  Moorish  Spain,  ought  to 
be  remembered  when  judgment  is  passed  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain. 
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Musulman  State  when  it  has  ceased  to 
conquer  and  has  settled  down  on  its 
lees.  The  life  of  unnatural  seclusion 
to  which  the  inmates  of  the  harem  are 
condemned  must  necessarily  enervate 
the  mind  and  predispose  the  imagina* 
tion  to  unwholesome  thoughts,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  resources  of  education  or  mental 
activity  in  reserve.  Most  of  these  wom¬ 
en  are  slaves  in  the  literal  sense,  and  all 
are  slaves  practically  ;  without  educa¬ 
tion,  without  aim  or  purpose  in  life  be¬ 
yond  ministering  to  the  brutal  passions 
of  their  masters.  What  hope  can  there 
be  for  sons  brought  up  in  such  nurseries 
of  frivolity  and  sensuality  ?  This  point 
is  put  in  a  striking  form  by  the  learned 
author  of  “  The  Fall  of  Constantinople” 
(himself  for  many  years  resident  in  Con¬ 
stantinople),  in  a  letter  which  I  have 
lately  received  from  him.  He  says  : — 

“  Once  the  Mahomedan  nation  has  consti¬ 
tuted  itself  and  Islam  becomes  the  recognized 
creed,  then  decadence  begins.  The  position 
assigned  to  women  is  quite  enough  to  account 
for  this.  The  best  educated  Turks  see  in  the 
position  of  their  women  the  hopelessness  of 
competing  with  Chtistians.  One  of  them  once 
put  it  to  me  in  this  way.  ‘  Suppose,’  said  he, 

‘  in  1453,  you  had  peopled  one  island  with  Ma- 
homedans,  and  another  with  Christians  of  any 
creed,  and  the  two  peoples  surted  equal  in 
education  and  intelligence  ;  what  would  be  the 
result  now  ?  The  Mahomedan  children  would 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  stupidity  of  the 
harem  ;  during  all  those  years  the  sons  would 
have  regarded  their  sisters  and  mothers  as  in¬ 
ferior  animals  ;  the  fathers  would  have  had  no 
intercourse  with  their  wives  on  any  social, 
mercantile,  political  or  religious  questions  ;  the 
wives  would  have  been  ignorant  with  a  childish 
ignorance  a  European  can  hardly  imagine.  In 
other  words,  the  nine  or  ten  generations  of 
children  would  have  been  each  practically  the 
offspring  of  only  one  parent  educated  by  con¬ 
tact  with  his  fellows.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
child  of  the  Christian  Cult  would  be  the  issue 
of  two  persons,  who,  from  converse  together 
and  with  their  friends  and  relations  of  both 
sexes,  had  acquired  an  education  which  was 
wanting  to  the  Mahomedan  mothers.’  In  fact, 
my  friend’s  idea  was  that  on  pure  Darwinian 
principles  the  Mahomedan  islanders  would  be 
inferior  in  intelligence  to  the  Christians.  I  say 
nothing  here  about  morality,  though  on  that 
point  the  difference  would  have  been  greater.” 

The  rapid  spread  of  Islam  has  been 
contrasted  with  the  slower  progress  of 
Christianity.  But  rapidity  of  propaga¬ 
tion,  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  supe¬ 
rior  organization,  is  commonly  the  re¬ 
verse.  The  rabbit  is  not  superior  to  the 
elephant,  nor  the  American  weed  to  the 
forest  oak.  The  rapid  spread  of  Islam 


can  be  explained  on  other  grounds. 
The  new  theocracy  offered  to  the  rude 
brave  sons  of  the  desert  a  number  of  al¬ 
luring  inducements  well  calculated  to 
weld  them  together  into  a  terrific  engine 
of  destruction.  Islam  panders  to  man’s 
lower  appetites,  and  imposes  very  few 
self-denials.  It  is  a  religion  without  a 
cross,  appealing  to  man’s  lust,  cupidity, 
pride,  love  of  power,  and  indolent  ease 
in  this  world  and  the  next.  Its  van¬ 
quished  foes  and  their  property  become 
its  lawful  prize,  and  the  believer  who 
falls  in  war  against  the  infidel  goes 
straight  to  Paradise  to  recline  on  luxuri¬ 
ous  couches  by  cooling  streams  and  at¬ 
tended  by  black-eyed  houris — seventy 
for  each  believer — who  serve  him  with 
dainty  food  and  refreshing  wines,  a  bev¬ 
erage  that  may  be  quaffed  without  stint 
in  Paradise.  The  true  believers,  more¬ 
over,  are  promised  the  irresistible  aid 
and^protection  of  an  omnipotent  tribal 
God,  whose  favorites  they  must  remain 
so  long  as  they  are  true  to  his  Prophet. 
Opposed  to  the  rush  of  fanatical  bar¬ 
barians  thus  stimulated  and  inspired  was 
Christendom  on  the  one  hand,  disunited 
and  enfeebled  by  internecine  strife  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  Persian  Empire,  en¬ 
ervated  by  luxury  and  shaken  to  its 
foundations  by  successive  waves  of  bar¬ 
baric  invasion.  It  was  therefore  to  the 
sword  of  conquest  and  not  to  any  innate 
attractiveness  that  Islam  owed  its  early 
triumphs.  "  Of  all  the  native  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  countries  subdued,”  says 
Finlay,  in  his  “  History  of  Greece  under 
Foreign  Domination,”  *  "  the  Arabs  of 
Syria  alone  appear  to  have  immediately 
adopted  the  religion  of  their  co-national 
race  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  native 
races  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt, 
Cyrenaica,  and  Africa,  clung  firmly  to 
their  faith  ;  and  the  decline  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  all  those  countries  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  rather  to  the  extermination  than 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Christian  inhab¬ 
itants.”  And  even  the  converts  to 
Islam,  in  the  first  generation,  have  every¬ 
where  been  almost  always  proselytes  by 


*  i.  368.  Cf.  Dozy,  “  Hist,  des  Musulman 
d’Espagne,”  ii,  p.  50.  “  In  the  ninth  century 

the  r-inquerors  of  the  Peninsula  followed  to  the 
letter  the  coarsely  expressed  advice  of  the 
Khalif  Omar :  ‘  We  ought  to  eat  up  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  our  descendants  ought  go  on  eating 
them  up  as  long  as  Islam  endures.’  ” 
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compulsion  or  from  some  secular  motive. 
They  are  mostly  so  in  Africa  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  The  two  great  motives  of  con¬ 
version  there  are  (i)  the  sword  of  Islam, 
(2)  the  dread  of  slavery.  The  slave- 
hunters  and  slave-merchants  are  Mus¬ 
lims.  Slave  traffic  is  sanctioned  by 
Mahomedan  law,  even  in  the  case  of 
Muslim  slaves  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  torture  of  slaves,  such  as  mutilation 
in  case  of  theft,  is  authorized.*  Never¬ 
theless,  the  African  slave-hunters  natur¬ 
ally  prefer  non-Musulman  slaves — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  they  discourage 
in  some  districts  conversions  to  Islam  as 
narrowing  the  area  of  the  pagan  popula¬ 
tion  available  for  slavery.  To  escape 
slavery,  therefore,  whole  tribes  in  Africa 
sometimes  profess  Islam.  These  are 
manifestly  not  genuine  conversions.  In 
India  the  caste  system  operates  in  the 
same  way.  The  profession  of  Islam  is 
an  immense  social  gain  to  low-caste 
populations.  Here  again  is  no  genuine 
conversion.  In  short,  purely  spiritual 
causes  have  never  had  much  to  do  with 
conversions  to  Islam  anywhere.  And  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  addition,  that 
in  Mahomedan  countries  the  children, 
not  only  of  mixed  marriages  but  even  of 
heathen  parents,  are  by  law  reckoned 
as  Mahomedans,  although  they  have 
never  made  any  profession  of  Islam,  f 
Finally,  the  following  fact  reported  by 
Consul  Sandwith  from  Larnaca  is  true 
of  many  other  places  under  Musulman 
rule  : — “  There  exists  some  1500  persons 
who  are  Musulmans  in  name  only  ;  but 
a  great  many  are  Christians  at  heart,  but 
are  obliged  publicly  to  acknowledge  the 
Prophet,  and  can  only  secretly  testify 
their  adherence  to  Christianity.”  t 

As  a  spiritual  force,  in  so  far  as  it 
ever  was  one,  Islam  is  not  advancing, 
but  retrograding.  The  Musulman  world 
contains  no  longer  a  single  centre  from 
which  radiates  any  intellectual  light  or 
any  sign  of  material  progress.  There  is 
not  one  Musulman  State  in  the  world 
which  wields  independent  sway — which, 
in  fact,  does  not  exist  solely  by  the 
sufferance  of  Christendom.  A  creeping 
paralysis  has  fastened  upon  Islam,  and 

*  See  the  "  Hedaya,”  edited  by  Grady,  p.  265. 

f  See  Blue-Book  on  “  Religious  Persecu¬ 
tions  in  Turkey,*’  (1875),  pp.  40,  49,  54. 

^  *'  Consul  Reports  on  the  Condition  of 
Christians  in  Turkey,”  (1867),  p.  54. 


the  shadow  of  the  devouring  eagles  may 
even  now  be  described  on  its  horizon. 

How  stands  the  case  of  Christianity  in 
comparison  ?  Its  Pattern  Man  is  not 
only  to  the  Christian,  but  to  the  great 
mass  of  intelligent  and  educated  unbe¬ 
lievers,  the  highest  and  noblest  ideal  of 
humanity  that  history  records  or  the 
human  mind  can  conceive.  His  teach¬ 
ing  and  example  are  the  most  perfect  ex¬ 
hibition  of  human  virtue  that  the  world 
has  seen.  Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  indeed, 
thinks  that  Christianity  inculcates  so 
high  a  standard  of  conduct  that  it  ”  is 
only  adapted  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  minds.”  *  Is  not  this  a  fallacy  in 
the  sphere  not  only  of  ethical  progress, 
but  of  intellectual  as  well  ?  Does  not 
progress  depend  on  an  ever-receding 
goal  ?  The  artist,  the  man  of  science, 
the  orator  or  poet,  who  realizes  his  own 
ideal  and  is  satisfied,  can  progress  no 
more.  The  necessary  condition  of  prog¬ 
ress  is  unsatisfied  longing.  Our  Lord’s 
command,  therefore — "  Be  ye  perfect, 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per¬ 
fect” — is  but  a  declaration  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  law  of  progress  for  all  intellectual 
and  moral  beings.  To  prescribe  a 
standard  of  conduct  which  the  mass  of 
men  can  easily  reach  is  to  doom,  as 
Islam  dooms,  mankind  to  stagnation  and 
sterility.  It  is  its  exceptionally  high 
standard  that  has  helped  to  make  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  so  exceptionally  superior 
to  all  other  civilizations.  To  it  is  main¬ 
ly  due  the  fabric  of  all  that  complex 
structure  known  as  modern  civilization. 
In  the  degree  in  which  Christianity  has 
had  fair-play  human  nature  has  been 
punTied  and  elevated.  Slavery  has 
steadily  receded  before  it.  Woman 
(whose  moral  and  intellectual  is  an 
unfailing  test  of  civilization)  has  been 
raised  to  her  rightful  position  as  man’s 
coequal  partner.  The  sacredness  of 
human  life,  even  in  its  feeblest  and  most 
degraded  forms,  has  been  established  as 
a  religious  dogma,  f  Wars  are  becom¬ 
ing  less  frequent  and  immeasurably  more 
humane.  Popular  education  and  polit- 


*  Service  of  Man,”  pp.  224-5. 
t  ”  The  Christian  care  for  the  sick  and  in¬ 
firm  was  unknown  to  the  Pagan  world”  (”  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Man,”  p.  237).  This  is  one  of  Mr. 
Couer  Morison's  many  candid  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  all 
its  rivals. 
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ical  freedom  hare  advanced  under  the 
aegis  of  Christianity  in  a  degree  never 
imagined  by  the  wisest  teachers  of  Pa¬ 
ganism.  The  industrial  classes  even  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  slaves.  And 
coincident  with  this  moral  progress  has 
been  the  advancement  of  Christendom 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Nor  is  there 
any  sign  that  the  impulse  thus  given  to 
human  progress  is  on  the  wane,  or  that 
Christianity,  as  some  would  persuade 
us,  is  played  out.  The  very  perfection 
of  its  ideal  is  the  guarantee  of  its  ever- 
abiding  welcome  to  the  quest  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  every  department  of  science. 
We  must  admit  and  deplore  that  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers  and  tribunals  have  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  opposed  new  discoveries  and 
improvements.  That  is  merely  a  proof 
that  the  instruments  through  which 
Christianity  works  are  fallible  and  sin¬ 
ful.  The  answer  is  that,  unlike  Islam, 
the  remedy  has  generally  come  from  the 
bosom  of  Christianity  itself.  They  have 
been  Christian  brains  and  tongues  and 
pens  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  ex¬ 
posed  and  corrected  the  errors  of  mis¬ 
taken  Christian  advocates. 

And  as  to  the  comparatively  slow  prog¬ 
ress  of  Christianity  and  its  imperfect 
success  even  within  the  frontiers  of 
Christendom,  we  must  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the '  essence  of  a  system  and  its 
separable  accidents.  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  Islam,  at  its  best,  bears 
within  it  the  incurable  germ  of  inevitable 
decay  and  dissolution.  The  hindrances 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  but  parasites  which  cling 
to  it  and  which  it  may  shake  off.  They 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — (i) 
The  divisions  of  Christendom.  Islam, 
too,  has  its  sects,  and  many  of  them  ; 
but  they  close  their  ranks  and  present  a 
united  front  to  the  “  unbelievers.”  (2) 
Faulty  methods  of  propagandism,  such 
as  neglect  of  rearing  in  foreign  lands  in 
a  native  ministry,  while  importing  Eu¬ 
ropean  habits,  customs,  and  dress  among 
native  converts.  (3)  The  discredit  cast 
upon  the  Christian  name  by  the  lives 
and  demoralizing  traffic  of  professing 
Christians.  (4)  To  which  may  be  add¬ 
ed,  as  regards  India,  the  active  discour¬ 
agement  and  even  resistance  which,  un¬ 
til  a  recent  period,  a  professedly  Chris¬ 
tian  Government  offered  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  Christianity.  Chaplains  in  the 
New  SxaiBS. — Vol.  XLVIL,  No.  6 


Indian  army  were  forbidden  to  make 
converts,  and  a  Sepoy  who  became  a 
Christian  was,  I  believe,  down  to  the 
Mutiny,  liable  to  dismissal  from  the 
army. 

But  admitting  all  this,  do  not  slow 
progress  and  apparent  failure  indicate 
the  divine  method  of  working,  which  is 
not  by  lopping  off  branches  and  prun¬ 
ing  superficial  excrescences,  but  by  sub¬ 
terranean  approaches  and  working  at 
roots  ?  What  is  this  earth  which  we  in¬ 
habit  but  a  record  of  what  must  have 
seemed  failures  at  the  time  ?  In  the 
retrospect  we  see  that  there  was  no  fail¬ 
ure.  We  behold  a  development  from 
rude  beginnings,  through  seeming  flaws 
and  miscarriages,  to  a  crowning  result. 
Thus  the  perfection  of  which  we  are 
cognizant  in  the  physical  not  less  than 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  is  a 
perfection  seen  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista 
of  apparent  failures.  The  progress  is 
not  in  a  straight  line,  but  zigzag,  like 
that  of  the  Alpine  climber,  whose  back 
is  sometimes  turned  toward  the  point 
for  which  he  is  making. 

It  is  therefore  a  superficial  view  which 
would  confine  the  comparison  between 
Christianity  and  Islam  to  the  numerical 
proportions  of  their  respective  adhe¬ 
rents,  though  even  on  that  score  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  no  reason  to  blush,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  and  as  Sir  William 
Hunter  has  explained  with  respect  to 
India  *  At  the  time  of  Christ’s  death 
”  the  number  of  names  together”  who 
owned  themselves  His  disciples  ”  were 
about  an  hundred  and  twenty.”  f  Was 
that  a  fair  test  of  the  success  of  His  min¬ 
istry  ?  The  apparently  signal  failures  of 
Christianity  have  generally  been  the 
preludes  to  fresh  victories.  So  it  may 
be  now.  The  success  of  Christianity  at 
any  given  time  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
visible  results.  In  India,  in  Japan,  in 
China,  in  Africa,  throughout  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire,  it  is  silently  sapping  the 
foundations  of  rival  religions.  Its  ideas 
and  principles  are  in  the  air,  like  those 


*  See  his  '*  Indian  Empire,”  2d  ed.  pp. 
263-4.  This  article  was  written  before  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Sir  W.  Hunter’s  interesting  lecture, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
also  before  the  appearance  of  the  article  on 
"  Islam  and  Christianity  in  India,”  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  number  of  this  Review, 
f  Acts  i.  15. 
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minute  yet  potent  germs  of  which  physi¬ 
cal  science  tells  us.  Only  they  are 
germs  of  health  inoculating  diseased  or¬ 
ganisms  with  the  seeds  of  a  regenerate 
life.  Christianity  is  impregnating  Islam, 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Paganism, 
with  hopes,  aspirations,  ideals,  princi¬ 
ples,  which  are  gradually  but  surely  dis¬ 
integrating  the  old  order  of  things,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity.  The  stranger  'who  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  or  drives  over 
its  frozen  surface,  at  the  close  of  winter, 
has  no  idea  of  the  change  that  is  im- 
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pending — no  idea  that  in  one  week  ice 
and  snow  will  have  vanished,  giving 
place  to  flowers  and  verdure,  while  the 
erstwhile  quiet  and  leafless  woods  will, 
in  full  foliage,  be  resonant  with  the  song 
of  birds.  All  this  sudden  transforma¬ 
tion,  however,  is  the  result  of  forces 
which  have  b^n  at  work  long  before, 
though  silently  and  invisibly.  Those 
who  believe  that  the  author  of  Nature 
is  the  founder  of  Christianity  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  looking  for  similar  methods  and 
corresponding  results  in  both.  —  Coh’ 
temporary  Review. 
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The  beetling  crag  speaks  in  its 
weather-worn  face  of  lens  of  thousands 
of  years  to  the  geologist,  for  he  knows 
how  slowly  the  work  of  denudation  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  how  long  it  must  have  re¬ 
quired  to  carve  that  rugged  mass  into 
the  form  we  see.  Yet  any  ordinary  ob¬ 
server  who  thinks  a  little  can  see  that 
thousands  of  years  of  weather-work  and 
sea- work  are  recorded  there.  Looking 
a  little  closer  he  sees  that  the  rock  thus 
worn  away  is  formed  of  layers,  which 
manifestly  were  themselves  the  products 
of  denuding  forces,  for  he  can  see  in 
them  sand  and  pebbles  and  sea-shells. 
Recognizing  the  height  of  the  cliff,  and 
therefore  the  depth  of  the  originally  de¬ 
posited  layers,  he  sees  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  must  have  been  re¬ 
quired  for  the  deposition  of  all  that 
mass  of  rudimentary  matter.  Perhaps 
the  geologist,  better  acquainted  with  the 
processes  involved,  may  recognize  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  years  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  that  work  of  deposition.  But 
the  ordinary  observer,  even  in  his  first 
general  view  of  the  cliff's  structure,  has 
enough  to  impress  his  mind  with  the 
sense  of  vast  time-intervals.  Looking 
closer,  though  he  may  not  know  even 
the  bare  names  of  the  substances  he  sees, 
he  recognizes  yet  stronger  evidence  of 
the  past  progress  of  time  ;  for  he  per¬ 
ceives  among  the  masses  embedded  in 
the  layers  of  the  cliff  before  him  some 
which  manifestly  were  broken  off  from 
shores  formed  of  materials  deposited, 


layer  by  layer,  in  remoter  periods  still. 
His  thoughts  rise  from  tens  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years,  and  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  teachings  of  geology, 
that  many  layers  of  the  eartn  s  crust 
speak  of  periods  to  be  measured  by 
millions  and  even  by  tens  of  millions  of 
years. 

So  much  is  suggested  by  a  walk  along 
the  sea-shore  *,  so  much  might  be  gath¬ 
ered  during  the  progress  a  railway 
journey.  The  thoughtful  mind  will 
doubtless  seek  for  fuller  information, 
and  so  be  led  to  study  the  amazing  story 
of  the  earth  as  geologists  are  now  able 
to  tell  it.  But  even  the  most  thought¬ 
less,  one  would  imagine,  must  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  these  more  obvious  teachings. 

More  wonderful  by  far,  however,  than 
even  what  the  earth  reveals  as  to  her  age, 
through  the  evidence  of  strata  actually 
in  existence,  is  what  she  tells  about  the 
missing  leaves  and  chapters  of  the 
mighty  volume.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
geologists  themselves  have  not  dwelt  so 
stringently  on  this  point  as  its  impor¬ 
tance  deserves. 

The  very  evidence  which  remains 
speaks  of  a  much  vaster  body  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  has  been  destroyed.  When 
we  see  layers  whose  total  thickness  must 
be  measured  by  hundreds  of  yards,  we 
should  no  doubt  recognize  the  long 
periods  of  time  during  which  those  lay¬ 
ers  were  being  deposited.  But  those 
.  layers  speak  of  evidence  destroyed  quite 
as  clearly  as  of  evidence  gathered  ;  and 
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the  evidence  destroyed  roust  have  been 
far  greater  in  aroount.  We  might  com¬ 
pare  the  record  given  by  any  layer  of 
the  earth’s  crust  to  a  palimpsest  of  Au* 
gustine  on  a  parchment  which  had  borne 
a  history  written  by  Livy  ;  a  palimpsest 
telling  us  of  what  is  ancient,  but  only 
rendered  possible  by  the  concealment  of 
a  record  much  more  ancient  still.  But 
such  a  comparison  would  be  far  from 
fully  illustrating  the  immensity  of  the 
periods  whose  record  in  the  earth's  crust 
has  long  since  been  destroyed,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  periods  whose  record 
remains.  If  the  history  of  Livy  had 
been  itself  a  palimpsest  over  Sibylline 
prophecies,  and  these  over  Babylonian, 
and  these  again  over  Accadian  records, 
themselves  written  over  marks  scored 
on  the  original  parchments  by  shepherds 
living  thousands  of  years  before  the  Ac¬ 
cadian  alphabet  had  been  invented, 
something  like  the  vast  antiquity  of  the 
periods  whose  earth-records  have  been 
used  up  to  make  the  layers  of  a  modern 
cliff  would  be  suggested- 

Whatever  the  actual  state  of  the 
earth’s  crust  before  the  primary  rocks, 
with  the  first  records  of  life  upon  the 
earth,  were  formed,  all  the  existing 
rocks,  primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  and 
recent,  were  formed  out  of  that  ancient 
crust.  So  that  all  the  evidence  which 
the  various  strata  of  the  earth’s  crust 
afford  tells  not  only  of  constructive  but 
of  destructive  work,  and  therefore  of  an 
equal  amount  of  preceding  constructive 
work  whose  records  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  seems  at  once  to  double 
our  estimate  of  the  earth’s  duration  in 
the  past.  But  even  this,  startling  though 
it  may  seem,  is  not  all.  While  all  the 
strata  actually  formed  by  processes  of 
denudation  speak  of  equivalent  prior 
processes  of  formation,  many  of  them 
speak  of  double,  triple,  multiple  proc¬ 
esses  of  formation.  The  later  a  stratum 
is,  the  greater  the  number  of  past  proc¬ 
esses  of  formation  of  which  it  speaks. 
For  instance,  a  tertiary  formation,  in  so 
far  as  it  includes  material  derived  from 
a  secondary  strata,  tells  of  formative 
processes  of  which  the  direct  evidence 
has  been  destroyed.  But  that  second¬ 
ary  material  itself,  thus  destroyed  to 
form  a  tertiary  stratum,  was  itself  de¬ 
rived  from  some  earlier  strata,  and  these 
from  still  earlier  ones,  possibly  through 


many  secondary  strata  before  we  get  back 
to  the  primary  strata.  These  again  were 
derived,  through  a  long  series  of  primary 
strata,  from  the  original  Archaean  rock 
out  of  which  all  the  strata  were  originally 
formed,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

This  manner  of  reading  the  terrestrial 
record  gives  a  most  impressive  idea  of 
the  vastness  of  the  time-intervals  of 
which  the  earth’s  crust  speaks,  either  by 
what  actually  remains,  or  by  its  evidence 
in  regard  to  strata  which  have  long  since 
disappeared.  We  may  reverse  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  poet  of  the  imagination.  For 
whereas  Wordsworth  says  that — 

“  the  thoughtful  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  time  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind,” 

the  thoughtful  student  of  science  is  less 
moved  by  what  time  has  left  behind  than 
by  thoughts  of  the  evidence  which  time 
has  removed. 

Mountain  ranges  —  “the  everlasting 
hills’’  in  one  aspect,  mere  shadows  in 
another — speak  both  by  what  they  actu¬ 
ally  are  now  and  by  their  evidence  in 
regard  to  what  has  passed  away,  of  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  so  enormous  that,  com¬ 
pared  with  them,  the  intervals  by  which 
the  historian  measures  time  seem  but  as 
seconds.  Were  they  actually  everlast¬ 
ing  in  this  sense,  that  as  they  were  first 
formed  so  they  have  ever  since  re¬ 
mained,  they  would  tell  of  far  less  tre¬ 
mendous  periods  of  time.  It  is  when 
we  study  the  evidence  of  their  evanes¬ 
cence  (no  other  word  seems  suitable) — 
when  we  consider  them  as  shadows, 
which  have  “  flowed  from  form  to 
form,’’  melting  like  mists,  like  clouds 
“  shaping  themselves,  then  passing 
away” — that  their  real  significance  in  re¬ 
gard  to  time  is  recognized. 

Rightly  to  read  the  mountain  ranges 
of  the  earth,  we  must  understand  how 
they  have  been  formed.  Here  science 
stands  in  a  very  different  position  now 
from  that  which  she  occupied  scarce 
half  a  century  ago.  She  can  speak  now 
with  confidence  on  many  points  about 
which  formerly  she  did  but  guess,  and 
guessed  wrongly. 

Two  general  theories  of  mountain 
formation  formerly  divided  the  al¬ 
legiance  of  geologists,  both  being  erro- 
.  neous.  One  was  the  theory  that  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  were  upheaved  in  long  past 
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ages  by  what  Humboldt  called  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  interior  against  the 
crust ;  the  other  was  the  theory  that 
mountain  ranges  represent  simply  the 
corrugations  of  the  crust  as  it  shrank  in 
upon  the  retreating  nucleus. 

Both  theories  left  unexplained  the 
enormous  height  of  many  mountain 
ranges.  For  if  the  upheav^  theory  had 
been  sound,  it  would  have  remained  a 
mystery  how  the  interior  forces  could 
have  failed  to  find  full  relief  long  before 
the  upthrust  had  raised  portions  of  the 
crust  to  a  height  of  three,  four,  five, 
even  six  miles  above  the  surface.  New¬ 
ton’s  law  that  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  and  opposite,  enables  us  to  reject 
unhesitatingly  the  doctrine  that  the 
forces  of  upheaval  and  of  resistance 
could  have  anywhere  failed  to  find 
equilibrium  long  before  such  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  level  had  been  produced.  But 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  as  the  nucleus 
shrank  through  cooling,  the  enclosing 
crust,  still  partially  plastic,  though  it 
might  not  follow  the  retreating  nucleus 
uniformly,  though  in  fact  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  form  multitudinous  conugations, 
could  nowhere  close  in  so  irregularly  as 
to  leave  outstanding  folds  such  as,  from 
the  shrinkage  theory,  the  mountain 
ranges  would  represent. 

Each  objection  was  strengthened  even 
for  the  geologists  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  each  is  now  seen  to  be  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  by  the  consideration  that  even  the 
loftiest  mountain  ranges  have  lost  im¬ 
mense  portions  of  their  material  (observe 
I  do  not  say  of  their  height)  through  the 
action  of  long-continued  processes  of 
denudation. 

Geology  in  our  times  recognizes  not 
only  these  objections  to  the  simple  rival 
theories  of  old  times,  but  that  the  facts 
to  be  interpreted  are  at  once  more  com¬ 
plex  and  much  grader  than  had  been 
imagined.  No  simple  process  of  up¬ 
heaval  or  downshrinking,  no  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  processes,  could  account 
for  the  features  of  even  the  least  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  earth.  And 
some  of  the  ranges,  both  of  the  old  and 
the  new  world,  tell  not  of  four  or  five 
miles  of  height  to  be  accounted  for,  but 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  even  more. 

The  history  of  a  great  mountain  range 
may  be  outlined  as  follows  : — 

Far  back  in  the  history  of  the  region 


where  the  range  is  found,  immense  fis¬ 
sures  formed  where  the  shrinking  crust 
was  burst  by  the  resistance  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  mass,  which  shrank  less  quickly  in 
that  early  era  than  the  outer  crust 
Through  these  fissures  immense  masses 
of  molten  matter  forced  their  way,  solidi¬ 
fying  above  the  fissured  crust,  and  form¬ 
ing  what  might  be  compared  to  an  im¬ 
mense  seam.  At  a  later  stage,  probably 
after  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  had  elapsed,  the  nuclear  mass 
shrank  away  from  the  enclosing  crust, 
having  now  more  heat  to  part  with,  for 
the  crust  at  the  beginning  had  cooled 
more  rapidly.  'fhe  fissured  region, 
overloaded  as  it  was  with  the  extruded 
matter,  naturally  sank  faster  than  the 
surrounding  regions.  The  whole  tract 
which  had  thus  sunk  was  covered  over 
by  the  sea,  and  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean 
thus  formed  the  products  of  denudation 
were  spread  during  periods  which  again 
must  be  measur^  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years.  But  where  the  over¬ 
loaded  seams  had  sunk  deeper  the  de¬ 
posited  matter  formed  deeper  layers,  and 
loaded  the  weak  crust  still  more  heavily. 
Thus  this  region  not  only  assumed  a 
trough-like  form,  but  retained  that  form, 
though  constantly  being  filled  up  by  the 
extra  quantity  of  submarine  material  con¬ 
tinually  poured  into  it ;  for  the  more 
such  matter  was  carried  in  by  the  ocean 
waves  the  deeper  the  trough  sank. 

That  such  was  the  process,  and  that 
the  process  went  on  for  immense  periods 
of  time,  we  have  clear  and  decisive  evi¬ 
dence  ;  for  we  find  layer  after  layer  de¬ 
posited  to  many  miles  in  depth,  yet  near¬ 
ly  always  in  a  shallow  sea,  as  attested  by 
the  fossils  found  in  these  layers.  And 
we  find  further,  though  further  evidence 
scarcely  seems  necessary,  that  the  de¬ 
posited  matter  altered  in  character  in 
such  sort  as  to  indicate  change  of  era 
through  periods  whose  duration  geolo¬ 
gists  estimate  by  millions  of  years.  So 
much  I  note  in  passing,  lest  the  reader 
should  imagine  that  the  processes  de¬ 
scribed  were  the  mere  products  of  scien¬ 
tific  guesswork.  It  will  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  process  thus  sketched 
was  not  continuous,  but  subject  to  in¬ 
terruptions,  which  in  some  cases  lasted 
for  immense  periods  of  time. 

At  last,  after  millions  of  years,  during 
which  the  thick  seam  was  being  formed 
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miles  deep  beneath  the  general  level  of 
the  sea- floor,  the  waters  of  the  great  sea 
withdrew.  Already,  as  the  evidence  of 
the  seam’s  structure  clearly  shows,  they 
had  again  and  again  retreated  for 
awhile  ;  but  now  the  final  retreat  took 
place,  which  was  to  leave  the  sea-floor  a 
vast  continent,  above  which  the  buried 
seam  of  gathered  matter  was  to  rise  as  a 
mountain  range. 

Slowly  as  the  waters  retreated,  not 
quite  so  slowly  afterward,  but  always 
very  steadily,  the  whole  region  of  strati¬ 
fied  matter  shrank  upon  the  still  cooling 
and  contracting  nuclear  matter.  Every¬ 
where,  save  where  immense  seams  had 
been  formed  in  the  fashion  described, 
the  process  of  contraction  went  on  in  a 
comparatively  uniform  manner,  cor¬ 
rugations  of  moderate  dimensions  being 
formed  over  various  parts  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  tract,  and  in  places  broad  regions 
remaining  above  the  general  level,  to 
form  thereafter  the  plateaux  of  the  future 
continent. 

But  the  great  seams,  wherever  they 
had  been  formed,  could  sink  no  farther 
than  they  had  already  done.  Their  im¬ 
mense  thickness,  though  it  added  to  their 
weight,  yet  prevented  them  from  sinking 
by  force  of  mere  stubborn  resistance, 
such  as  the  great  strength  and  solidity 
of  the  gathered  material  supplied.  Or 
one  might  say  that  these  great  masses 
had  already  done  their  sinking.  During 
millions  of  years  these  portions  had  been 
sinking  more  rapidly  than  the  surround¬ 
ing  regions  ;  now  the  surrounding  re¬ 
gions  alone  had  room  to  sink,  not  in¬ 
deed  through  corresponding  distances, 
but  still  through  many  thousands  of  feet. 

During  this  process  forces  of  enormous 
energy  were  called  into  action.  As  the 
crust  shrank,  forming  part  of  a  smaller 
sphere-surface,  side  pressures  were 
brought  into  play,  which  over  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  produced  corrugations  and 
other  irregularities  of  surface.  But 
where  the  immense  seams  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  tangential  forces  on  either 
side,  no  such  relief  was  found  for  these 
tremendous  side  pressures.  There  arose 
then  a  contest  of  giants,  a  war  between 
the  sinking  crust  of  the  mighty  earth  and 
the  masses  which,  though  as  yet  low 
down,  were  to  be  raised  into  the  moun¬ 
tain  crests  and  ranges  of  a  later  day. 

The  contest  was  unequal.  Against 


the  vast  bulk  of  the  buried  seams,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  in  length,  and  ten  or 
twelve  miles  in  thickness,  were  banded 
all  the  forces  residing  in  tracts  of  the 
earth’s  crust  which  though  far  less  thick 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  extent.  Slowly  but  irresistibly 
the  contracting  crust  did  its  work.  It 
could  not  absolutely  overwhelm  or 
crush  the  vast  seems  which  were  inter¬ 
posed  between  its  advancing  front  on 
either  side.  But  it  steadily  shouldered 
up  these  seams,  changing  them  into 
mountain  masses.  It  crushed  and 
crumpled  the  layers  which  had  been 
buried  in  comparatively  uniform  posi¬ 
tions  beneath  the  general  level.  It  forced 
these  layers,  by  sheer  force  ot  compres¬ 
sion  and  contortion,  into  all  varieties 
of  position,  from  the  horizontal  to  the 
vertical,  and  beyond  the  vertical  even 
to  horizontality  again,  but  to  horizon- 
tality  inverted.  The  heat  generated  as 
this  tremendous  contest  went  on  must 
have  been  tremendous,  as  we  know  by 
the  work  accomplished.  But  we  have 
no  occasion  to  theorize  or  to  calculate. 
The  heat  has  left  clear  traces  of  its  in¬ 
tensity,  in  immense  masses  of  metamor- 
phic  rock,  in  which  the  original  Nep¬ 
tunian  structure  has  been  replaced  by 
Plutonic  crystallization,  without  how¬ 
ever  destroying  the  evidence  of  original 
submarine  deposition. 

Long  before  the  waters  had  retreated 
from  the  more  level  tracts,  the  side  pres¬ 
sures  on  the  great  seams  raised  them 
above  the  sea-level.  From  this  time, 
through  all  the  processes  of  upheaval 
(generated  however  by  side  thrust  only), 
the  upraised  masses  were  exposed  to 
all  the  forces  whose  combined  action 
constitutes  subaerial  denudation.  For 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  the  waves 
of  ocean  laved  the  base  of  the  uprising 
mass,  and  in  storms  wore  down  by  its 
fierce  rush  the  flanks  of  the  growing 
range,  exposing  layers  within  its  mass 
which  had  originally  been  deeper  down 
and  formed  earlier  than  the  surface  first 
showing  above  the  sea-level.  As  the 
waters  retreated  the  woik  of  oceanic 
denudation  became  gradually  more  lo¬ 
calized,  but  fiercer  and  more  effective, 
in  the  bays  and  inlets  which  now  alone 
extended  to  the  rising  range,  than  it  had 
been  when  the  long  flanks  of  the  range 
were  exposed  to  its  action.  In  these 
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exposed  regions  the  work  of  denudation 
went  on  so  actively  that  in  places  the 
very  core  of  the  mountain  mass  was 
reached,  and  even  cut  through,  in  such 
sort  as  almost  to  show  the  Archaean  rock- 
floor  through  which  extruded  lava  masses 
poured  to  form  the  lowest  stratum,  and 
the  only  really  Plutonic  portion  of  the 
mountain  range. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mountain  mass 
rose  steadily  above  the  sea-level.  Frost 
and  thaw,  rain,  snow,  and  wind,  the 
rushing  torrent  and  steadier  but  not  less 
effective  river  action,  carved  its  once 
rounded  surface  into  irregular  forms. 
Its  weaker  and  more  easily  disintegrated 
portions  yielded  earliest ;  the  harder 
masses  resisting,  stood  out  in  peaks  and 
pinnacles,  which  towered  above  the  gen¬ 
eral  range.  During  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  occupied  by  these 
processes,  the  climate  changed  as  the 
varying  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit, 
and  the  changing  position  of  the  perihe¬ 
lion,  brought  in  glacial  conditions  or  re¬ 
placed  them  by  milder  and  more  equa¬ 
ble  seasons.  Sometimes  great  glaciers 
extended  down  the  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
broad  regions  over  which  they  towered  ; 
at  others  the  glaciers  retreated  from  all 
except  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
range.  But  wheresoever  their  icy  feet 
extended  they  worked  effectively,  wield¬ 
ed  as  they  were  by  the  mighty  hand  of 
terrestrial  gravity,  to  grind  down  the 
rocky  material  of  the  range. 

The  work  thus  begun  and  thus  con¬ 
tinued  is  in  progress  now  in  every 
mountain  region  of  the  earth.  But  it 
has  reached  different  stages  in  some 
mountain  ranges  than  in  others.  So  long 
as  the  upheaving  forces  continue,  and 
in  sufficient  force  to  do  more  in  the  way 
of  upheaval  than  denuding  forces  do  in 
the  way  of  wearing  down,  a  mountain 
range  continues  to  increase  in  height. 
Such  a  range  tnay'be  regarded  as  still 
young  when  its  greatest  height  has  been 
attained.  Thenceforward  the  balance  of 
effect  is  toward  loss  of  elevation.  Up¬ 
heaval  may  still  go  on,  but  denudation 
lowers  the  mountain  crests  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  they  are  raised  by  side-shoul¬ 
dering.  For  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years — nay,  in  some  cases  for  millions 
—certain  mountain  ranges  of  the  earth 
have  been  exposed  to  the  slow  but  steady 


action  of  denuding  forces.  These  ranges 
have  lost  a  large  proportion  of  their 
former  height  and  bulk.  They  are  the 
oldest  of  the  everlasting  hills,  but  their 
younger  brethren  rear  their  proud  heads 
to  greater  heights.  The  Scandinavian 
Alps  are  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
the  ranges  most  venerable  by  their  an¬ 
tiquity  have  had  their  heads  lowered  by 
time.  Elsewhere  there  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  relics  of  mountain  masses  more 
venerable  still,  so  far  as  age  is  concerned, 
but  reduced  to  mere  hills  by  processes 
of  denudation.  In  the  Inner  Hebrides, 
for  example,  as  in  the  Islands  of  Mull 
and  Skye,  we  find  ranges  of  hills,  where 
once  immense  mountain  masses,  fully 
twelve  thousand  feet  high,  attested  alike 
the  effectiveness  of  the  earth’s  denuding 
forces  in  accumulating  the  materials  of 
mountains,  and  the  energy  of  her  con¬ 
tractile  power  in  raising  them  by  side 
pressures  above  the  sea-level.  Where 
these  great  mountains  stood,  remain  now 
only  what  Darwin  has  called  the  "  basal 
wrecks'*  of  mountains.  These  wrecks 
speak  of  the  work  of  millions  of  years 
of  subaerial  denudation,  even  as  the 
mountains  which  once  stood  where  now 
these  wrecks  remain  spoke  of  corre¬ 
sponding  periods  of  mountain-making. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  read  the  record 
of  the  past  history  of  a  mountain  range 
as  recorded  in  its  structure.  Selection 
for  this  purpose  is  not  altogether  easy. 
For  if  some  ranges  are  interesting  by 
their  superior  mass  and  height,  others 
possess  greater  interest  because  of  the 
immense  extent  of  time  over  which  their 
evidence  extends.  Yet  others  again  are 
interesting  by  virtue  of  the  long  and 
careful  study  to  which  their  various  lay¬ 
ers  have  been  subjected. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
take  the  Alps,  whose  structure  is  in  fact 
typical.  They  have  been  longer  and 
more  thoroughly  studied  than  any  other 
among  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the 
earth  ;  and  although  it  is  now  considered 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  Alps  can  be  regarded  as 
of  absolutely  Archaean  age,  yet  there  is 
absolutely  decisive  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  Alps  from  Silurian  strata 
through  all  the  higher  primary  forma¬ 
tions,  and  thence  onward  through  the 
secondary  and  teitiary  periods  to  the 
great  glacial  age  which  was  as  it  were  the 
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threshold  of  the  period  through  which 
Europe  is  now  passing. 

Professor  Geikie  remarks  that  the  Alps 
may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  example 
of  the  action  of  forces  by  which  stratified 
rocks  have  been  subjected  to  plications 
and  fractures.  To  such  degree  have 
these  forces  acted  that  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  lower  Alpine  strata  have 
gradually  disappeared  among  those  of 
the  crystalline  masses  forced  through 
them.  **  The  whole  geological  aspect 
of  these  mountains  is  suggestive  of 
former  intense  commotion,"  he  says  : 
"  yet  on  every  side  are  to  be  seen  proofs 
of  the  most  enormous  denudation. 
Twisted  and  crumpled,  the  solid  sheets 
of  limestone  may  be  seen  as  it  were  to 
writhe  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  ;  yet  they  present  eve)  ywhere 
their  truncated  ends  to  the  air,  and  from 
these  ends  'it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  vast 
amount  of  material  has  been  worn  away. 
Apart  altogether  from  what  may  have 
been  the  shape  of  the  ground  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  upheaval  of  the  chain, 
there  is  evidence  on  every  side  of  gi¬ 
gantic  denudation.  The  subaerial  forces 
that  have  been  at  work  upon  the  Alpine 
surface  ever  since  it  first  appeared  have 
dug  out  valleys,  sometimes  acting  in 
original  depressions,  sometimes  eroding 
hollows  down  the  slopes.  Moreover, 
they  have  planed  down  the  flexures,  ex¬ 
cavated  lake  basins,  scarped  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides  into  cliff  and  cirque,  notched 
and  furrowed  the  ridges,  splintered  the 
crests  into  chasm  and  aiguille,  until  no 
part  of  the  original  surface  now  remains 
in  sight.  And  thus  the  Alps  remain  a 
marvellous  monument  of  stupendous 
earth-throes,  followed  by  a  prolonged 
and  gigantic  denudation." 

A  mountain  mass  thus  formed  and 
thus  subsequently  worn  away,  ground 
down  in  places  almost  to  its  core,  else¬ 
where  less  deeply,  and  in  some  places 
retaining  portions  of  its  latest  forma¬ 
tions,  is  well  worth  studying.  Rightly  to 
apprehend  its  meaning,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  periods  of  time  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  various  formations 
came  into  existence,  and  the  duration  of 
those  several  periods,  although  not  actu¬ 
ally  measurable,  are  still  known  to  have 
been  enormous.  Some  geologists  for 
example  believe  that  a  million  years 
have  passed  since  the  glacial  epoch  in 


Europe ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
others  believe  with  Croll  that  not  more 
than  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  years 
have  passed  since  the  glacial  epoch  came 
to  its  close.  But  the  last  glacial  epoch 
in  Europe  is  only  the  yesterday  of 
geology.  Periods  far  more  remote  are 
represented  by  the  various  formations  of 
the  Tertiary  era.  And  the  most  cau¬ 
tious  geologist  cannot  assign  less  than  a 
million  years  to  that  era.  The  Second¬ 
ary  era  lasted  certainly  much  longer  than 
the  Tertiary.  This  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  it  still  occupies  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  the  geological  record, 
still  forms  a  larger  volume  in  the  great 
bible  of  nature,  our  earth,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  much  greater  wear  and  tear  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed,  and  the  im¬ 
mensely  larger  proportion  of  leaves  which 
have  t^en  forcibly  torn  from  it.  Of 
the  Primary  formations  we  know  even 
less,  yet  of  their  duration  we  can  assert 
even  more.  As  records  they  are  in¬ 
complete,  yet  their  very  imcompleteness 
tells  more  than  the  fuller  record  of 
Tertiary  and  Quaternary  formations. 
Professor  Ramsay  speaking  only  of  a 
few  of  the  upper  or  more  recent  Primary 
formations,  and  of  the  very  lowest  of  the 
Secondary  series,  remarks  that  "  the 
local  continental  era  which  began  with 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  closed  with 
the  New  Red  Marl,  is  comparable  in 
point  of  geological  time  to  that  occupied 
in  the  deposition  of  the  whole  of  the 
Mesozoic  or  Secondary  series  later  than 
the  New  Red  Marl  and  all  the  Cainotoic 
or  Tertiary  formations,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  lias*  down  to  the  present  day.  ’ '  As 
to  the  lower  portions  of  the  Tertiary 
series  and  the  still  more  ancient  rocks 
on  which  they  rest,  let  it  suffice  to  quote 
what  Darwin  has  said  of  the  geological 
history  of  the  I.ower  Cambrian  rocks. 
"  We  i>ossess  the  last  volume  alone  re¬ 
lating  to  two  or  three  countries.”  We 


*  The  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  formations  are 
usually  divided  into  three  groups,  the  Creta¬ 
ceous,  the  most  recent,  the,  Jurassic  and  the 
Triassic,  the  oldest.  The  Liassic  strata  con¬ 
stitute  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Jurassic  series. 
Consequently  Professor  Ramsay’s  statement 
compares  the  duration  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
Primary  or  Palaeozoic  formations  plus  the  low¬ 
est  third  of  the  Secondary,  with  the  remaining 
two  thirds  of  the  Secondary,  the  whole  of  the 
Tertiary,  and  all  the  recent  formations. 
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c&nnot  wonder  that  geologists  believe 
the  whole  time  represented  by  the  fos- 
siliferous  rocks,  from  the  earliest  Cam¬ 
brian  to  the  most  recent,  to  be  in  the 
geological  sense,  short  compared  with 
that  which  preceded  it  in  the  life- history 
of  our  planet. 

So  much  premised,  we  can  read  with 
appropriate  feelings  the  impressive 
record  of  the  Alps 

Turning  to  the  beginning  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  we  find  the  first  leaves  so  blurred 
that  their  meaning  is  doubtful.  Form¬ 
erly  it  was  held  that  a  continuous  belt  of 
absolutely  Archaean  rocks  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  westward  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  Alpine  range.  But  now  it  is  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  the  Alpine  formations  once 
regarded  as  Archaean  are  really  so.  Yet 
even  holding  them,  as  the  only  possible 
alternative  compels  us,  to  be  but  meta¬ 
morphosed  equivalents  of  what  originally 
were  lower  Palaeozoic  strata,  their  record 
is  scarcely  less  impressive. 

A  little  higher,  that  is,  a  little  later  in 
the  volume,  we  find  unmistakable  Silu¬ 
rian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Per¬ 
mian  rocks,  unmistakable  because  of 
the  fossil  forms  present  in  them.  The 
oldest  fossils  actually  recognized  are 
Upper  Siluriam,  and  speak  of  a  time 
which,  even  at  the  most  moderate  com¬ 
putation,  must  be  set  twenty  millions  of 
years  back.  No  geologist,  no  palaeon¬ 
tologist,  no  biologist  of  repute  would  ad¬ 
mit  any  approach  to  so  recent  a  date  as 
that ;  but  astronomical  and  physical 
considerations  appear  to  suggest  that  we 
should  to  that  degree  shorten  the  im¬ 
mense  periods  of  time  which  the  geologist 
regards  as  demonstrated  by  the  terres¬ 
trial  record.  Taking  only  that  degree 
of  remoteness,  and  noting  that  these 
Upper  Silurian  strata  rest  on  unfossilif- 
erous  crystalline  rocks  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  much  older,  our  record  goes  far 
enough  back  to  overwhelm  us  by  the 
unimaginable  time-intervals  of  which  it 
bears  record.  It  is  curious  to  read,  in 
these  older  books  of  the  earth  bible,  not 
only  of  organic  remains  speaking  of  the 
former  existence  of  seas  covering  the 
innermost  core  of  the  Alpine  range,  but 
of  abundant  corals  of  Devonian  age. 
For  corals  are  the  products  of  such  slow 
processes  of  formation  that  they  are  elo¬ 
quent  in  the  evidence  they  give  respect¬ 
ing  time.  In  the  carboniferous  strata. 


which  belong  to  a  later  portion  of  this 
earliest  Alpine  record,  we  find  evidence 
of  an  abundant  flora,  no  less  than  sixty 
forms  of  vegetation  characteristic  of  that 
era  having  b^n  recognized.  How  many 
thousands  of  years  the  sea  stood  there 
and  coral  reefs  were  builded  up,  how 
long  the  interval  may  have  been  during 
which  for  awhile  these  seas  retreated  and 
forests  grew  on  the  low-lying  lands  above 
their  level,  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  know 
that  those  periods  must  have  been  in¬ 
comparably  longer  than  those  by  which 
we  measure  the  history  of  man. 

Red  sandstone  tracts  attest  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Permian  era  and  renewed 
presence  of  the  sea.  Higher  (measuring 
strati^rap!iically)  and  therefore  later,  we 
find  limestone  strata  crowded  with  evi¬ 
dence  of  marine  life.  Whole  layers 
of  these  Triassic  rocks,  formed  of  the 
crinoid  stems  of  fossil  echinoderms,  sea 
urchins,  brachiopods  (including  the  fa¬ 
miliar*  but  most  ancient  mollusc,  the 
common  tercbratula),  are  found  in  large 
numbers.  Corals  are  abundant,  and 
fossil  cephalopods,  including  multitudes 
of  nautili,  tell  us  not  only  of  the  forms 
of  life  present  in  that  ancient  Triassic 
sea,  but  also  that  the  more  ancient  seas 
could  never  have  departed  wholly  from 
the  Alpine  region,  seeing  that  many  of 
these  Triassic  fossils  are  survivals  of 
forms  of  life  belonging  to  the  Palaeozoic 
period.  In  passing  it  may  be  remarked 
that  certain  strata,  somewhat  meta¬ 
morphosed  but  manifestly  belonging  to 
the  Trias,  were  penetrated  in  piercing  the 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  and  showed  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
feet.  On  the  Northern  Apennines  these 
strata  include  the  celebrated  statuary 
marbles  of  Carrara. 

The  great  thickness  of  the  Triassic 
limestone  in  the  EUistern  Alps  appears 
to  show  that  they  must  have  formed  in 
open  seas,  free  from  inroads  of  sandy  or 
muddy  sediment.  It  is  believed  by 
some  that  in  the  conglomeratic  dolomites 
of  the  Eastern  Alps  we  can  recognize 


*  Familiar  io  appearance  and  to  commonly 
found  by  the  sea-shore,  auached  to  submarine 
bodies,  that  probably  every  one  who  has  ever 
walked  beside  the  sea  has  handled  dozens  of 
their  shells  ;  yet  science  not  only  recognizes 
their  vast  antiquity,  but  has  given  them  very 
bard  names,  calling  them  “  palzeobranchiate 
acephalous  bivalve  brachiopod  molluscs.’* 
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signs  of  the  breakers  of  that  ancient  sea, 
grinding  down  the  coral  reefs  and  car¬ 
rying  the  thin  dolomites  into  the  lagoons 
within. 

Higher  and  later  yet,  in  the  Jurassic 
series,  we  find  similar  evidence.  Red- 
dish'bedded  limestones,  so  crowded  with 
Terebratula  Diphya  as  to  be  called  the 
Diphya  limestone ;  lighter  limestones 
full  of  cephalopods  ;  immense  coral 
reefs  ;  all  these  attest  the  long-lasting 
influence  of  this  second  stage  of  the  great 
Mesozoic  or  Secondary  period,  in  the 
formation  of  the  Alpine  range. 

Then  came  the  last  stage  of  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  period,  the  Cretaceous.  It  is 
strange  to  picture  a  time  when,  where 
now  the  Alps  rear  their  snow-covered 
peaks,  there  were  wide  seas,  beneath 
whose  surface  such  layers  were  forming 
as  those  out  of  which  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
Albion  have  been  carved.  Nay,  we  have 
evidence  that  in  that  self-same  region 
were  once  seas  bounded  by  just  such 
cliffs,  for  while  we  find  layers  of  creta¬ 
ceous  formation  hundreds  of  feet  thick 
in  the  Alps,  we  find  also  intercalations 
of  coal  bearing  fresh-water  beds,  show¬ 
ing  how  the  seas  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
treated  for  periods  long  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  of  the  aggregation  of  these  coal¬ 
bearing  strata.  From  some  of  the  lake- 
beds  of  that  age  in  the  Alps  large  num¬ 
bers  of  reptilian  remains  have  been 
obtained,  including  Dinosaurs,  turtles, 
a  crocodile,  a  lizard,  and  a  pterodactyle  ; 
in  all,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  genera 
and  eighteen  species.  But,  of  course, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  matter  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Cretaceous  era  in  the  Alps  is 
of  marine  formation. 

And  now  the  record  brings  us  to  re¬ 
cent  times,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  a 
million  of  years  ago,  or  some  such  tri¬ 
fling  period  as  that. 

Of  the  earlier  Tertiary  era,  the 
Eocene,  the  dawn  of  modern  life-forms 
has  left  clear  evidence  in  the  Alpine 
rock-masses.  A  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Eocene  strata  in  the  Alpine  region 
is  the  presence  of  immense  erratic 
bowlders  of  far  greater  antiquity,  appar¬ 
ently  carried  off  by  great  glaciers  from 
Archaean  masses  such  as  still  exist  in 
Southern  Bohemia,  and  borne  across  sea 
on  ice-floes  to  the  Alpine  shores.  But 
if  a  wide  sea  existed  during  the  Eocene 
age  in  the  Alpine  region,  there  were  al¬ 


ternations  during  which  land  appeared, 
for  in  the  Northern  Tyrol  a  seam  of  coal 
thirty-two  feet  thick  occurs  as  an 
Eocene  deposit.  The  Oligocene  age, 
still  nearer  to  our  own  time,  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  wonderful  fulness  in  the 
Swiss  Alps.  Massive  mountains,  such 
as  the  Rigi  and  Rossberg,  are  almost 
wholly  formed  from  oligocene  strata, 
several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  out  of 
which  they  have  been  carved.  They 
attest  very  clearly  the  presence  of  the 
sea,  but  they  have  also  preserved  in 
singular  perfection  large  numbers  of 
the  plants  originally  clothing  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Alpine  shores,  and  even  the  in¬ 
sects  which,  in  those  far-off  ages,  flitted 
through  the  Alpine  woodlands.  In  the 
Miocene  or  latest|portion  of  the  Tertiary 
age,  we  have  clearer  and  fuller  evidence 
yet.  “  In  the  Oeningen  beds,”  says 
Archibald  Geikie,  ”  so  gently  have  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  fallen,  and  so 
well  have  they  been  preserved,  that  we 
may  actually  trace  the  alternation  of  the 
seasons  by  the  succession  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  of  the  plants.  Selecting 
482  of  those  plants  which  admit  of  com¬ 
parison,  Heer  remarks  that  131  might  be 
referred  to  a  temperate,  266  to  a  sub¬ 
tropical,  and  85  to  a  tropical  zone.” 
Between  eight  hundred  and  nine  hun¬ 
dred  species  of  insects  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  Oeningen.  Wood-beetles 
were  especially  numerous  and  large. 
*'  Nor  did  the  larger  animals  escape 
preservation,”  to  quote  Geikie’s  rather 
odd  expression,  in  the  silt  of  the  Oenin¬ 
gen  Lake.  Tapirs,  mastodons,  rhinoc¬ 
eros,  musk  deer,  apes,  opossums,  three¬ 
toed  horses,  were  among  the  inhabitants 
of  that  Alpine  region.  Ancient  rumi¬ 
nants  long  since  extinct  were  numerous. 
The  huge  dinotherium  floated  on  the 
lake,  or  held  on  to  the  banks  by  the 
huge  tusks  of  his  under-jaw.  Frogs, 
toads,  lizards,  snakes,  squirrels,  hares, 
beavers,  were  abundant,  as  well  as  num¬ 
bers  of  small  carnivores  to  feed  upon 
them  ;  for  if  Nature  “  never  makes 
mouths  but  she  finds  food,”  she  as¬ 
suredly  attends  to  the  converse  arrange¬ 
ment  with  at  least  equal  anxiety. 

The  last  stage  of  all — that  is,  the  last 
of  all  the  grander  stages  of  geologic  time 
— belongs  to  the  Glacial  era.  As  far  as 
Lyons  along  the  Rhone  Valley,  extend¬ 
ing  through  the  transverse  valleys  of  the 
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Jura  as  far  as  Ornans  (near  Besan9on), 
along  the  Rhine  Valley  above  Basle,  over 
the  Black  Forest,  and  down  the  valley 
of  the  Danube  beyond  Sigmaringen  east* 
ward  (joining  the  glaciers  from  the  Ba* 
varian  Alps)  as  far  as  Munich,  far  out 
into  the  plains  of  Lombardy  on  the 
south,  the  moraines  of  the  mighty  Alpine 
glaciers  of  the  Pleistocene  age  can  be  rec¬ 
ognized.  In  some  places  the  moraine 
rests  on  marine  Pliocene  beds  ;  and  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  in  several 
directions  the  glaciers  reached  the  sea.  as 
those  of  Greenland  do  now.  The  Great 
Ice  Age,  whose  stupendous  records  thus 
remain,  was  not  continuous.  In  inter¬ 
glacial  periods  the  ice  retreated  and  al¬ 
lowed  an  abundant  vegetation  to  flour¬ 
ish,  even  in  the  heart  of  Switzerland. 
The  strata  belonging  to  these  milder 
periods  overlie  the  moraines  of  more 
ancient  glaciers,  interstratifled  with 
sands  and  river  gravels,  and  are  in  turn 
surmounted  by  erratic  bowlders,  the 
product  of  a  later  Glacial  era. 

With  these  Pleistocene  pages,  bring¬ 
ing  the  history  down  to  within  prerhaps 
a  hundred  thousand  years  of  our  own 


time,  our  study  of  the  Alpine  record 
may  well  cease.  It  is  but  one  set  of 
books,  one  set  out  of  many  of  like  na¬ 
ture,  some  promising  to  be  more  strik¬ 
ing  still  in  their  teaching  when  they 
have  been  fully  studied.  Other  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  speak  of  still  more  stupendous 
processes  of  formation,  and  even  of 
vaster  time  intervals.  Others,  less  mas¬ 
sive,  speak  yet  of  a  more  venerable  age, 
since  they  have  now  gone  far  upon  their 
road  to  decay.  Others,  although  they 
have  become  mere  wrecks,  are  yet  more 
interesting  as  being  the  earth’s  most  ven¬ 
erable  antiques. 

The  hills  are  indeed  “  everlasting,” 
viewed  as  men  must  view  them.  Even 
as  the  stellar  regions  are  for  us  prac¬ 
tically  infinite,  so  do  the  records  of 
the  earth  tun  over  periods  which  are  for 
us  practically  eternal.  Yet  in  another 
and  a  grander  sense  the  everlasting  hills 
are  evanescent. 

“  They  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands  ; 

Like  mists  they  melt,  the  solid  lands — 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go." 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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William  of  Germany.  A  Succinct  Biography 
of  William  I.,  German  Emperor  and  King 
of  Prussia.  By  Archibald  Forbes.  New 
York  :  Cassell  6*  Co.,  Limited. 

The  death  of  William,  Kaiser  of  Germany 
and  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  on 
March  9th,  completed  a  life  which  had  accom¬ 
plished  great  results  in  European  history, 
changed  the  balance  of  European  power,  and 
recast  the  geographical  and  political  divisions 
of  the  ContinenL  This  was  wrought  by  one 
who  had  no  great  genius,  but  only  homely  vir¬ 
tues  ;  a  hard-headed  soldier,  whose  mind  was 
narrow,  but  who  had  the  gift  of  picking  out 
great  men  as  his  ministers  and  agents  ;  and 
one,  last  of  all,  who  with  all  his  faults  was 
honest,  patriotic,  and  upright,  though  a  be¬ 
liever  in  sovereignty  by  the  right  of  God,  and 
the  theory  that,  the  less  power  the  people  had 
the  better  for  the  country  over  which  he  ruled. 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  who  has  written  this 
book,  is  admirably  adapted  by  experience  and 
ability  for  this  kind  of  biography,  and  he  has 
performed  it  with  credit  The  last  chapter, 


however,  was  written  by  an  American,  Mr. 
John  P.  Jackson,  for  the  American  edition. 

The  Emperor  William  inherited  an  undying 
hate  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  His  boyhood 
and  youth  were  overshadowed  by  that  pitiless 
iconoclast  of  old  royal  traditions,  the  great 
highwayman  of  history,  Napoleon  I.  He  had 
seen  his  nation  humiliated,  and  his  beloved 
mother  cruelly  insulted  by  the  conqueror.  On 
her  death-bed  he  swore  undying  hostility  and 
learned  the  gospel  of  vengeance.  When  the 
time  came  the  Prussian  King  needed  no  urging 
by  bis  minister. 

William  got  his  baptism  of  fire  under  stern 
old  BlQcher  in  the  lost  campaigns  which  caused 
Napoleon’s  sun  to  seL  His  whole  life-training 
was  that  of  a  soldier,  and  all  his  tastes  were  for 
the  camp  and  barrack.  Under  him,  indeed, 
Germany  as  well  as  Prussia  has  been  turned 
into  a  vast  barrack,  and  the  people  into  a  vast 
army  ready  for  quick  mobilization.  It  may  be 
that  circumstances  have  helped  on  this  result, 
but  had  William’s  tastes  been  less  military  and 
power-loving,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  nation 
to-day  would  have  been  like  a  knight  sleep- 
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log  ia  his  armor  on  the  eve  of  battle.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  effect  of  this  on  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  of  Germany  we  will  not  now  discuss, 
though  no  doubt  sound  military  reasons  could 
be  found  for  it. 

Though  William  at  one  time  showed  some 
liberal  instincts,  his  fundamental  tendency  was 
imperialistic.  In  1848  his  weak  brother  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  be  exiled  because  he  had  com¬ 
manded  the  force  which  charged  the  Berlin 
mob,  who  had  risen  in  open  rebellion  and 
threatened  anarchy.  Democracy  was  tem¬ 
porarily  triumphant,  and  here  he  remained 
several  months  till  recalled.  Without  record¬ 
ing  the  events  of  the  revolutionary  upheaval 
of  ’48  and  its  vicissitudes,  it  suffices  that  less 
than  two  years  saw  it  completely  crushed,  with 
but  little  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  popular 
freedom.  William  succeeded  his  brother  in 
1S61,  after  having  acted  as  regent  for  three 
years.  The  policy  he  announced  on  his  acces¬ 
sion  was  brief  and  unmistakable  :  “  He  never 
could  permit  the  progressive  development  of 
the  nation’s  inner  political  life  to  question  or 
endanger  the  rights  of  the  Crown  or  the  power 
of  Prussia  for  King  and  Fatherland,  and  fur 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people,  only  as  they 
compelled  him  to  respect  them  or  make  further 
concessions.  He  started  as  an  obstinate  royal 
conservative,  and  has  rarely  bent  from  this 
theory. 

Of  the  reorganization  of  the  German  army, 
carried  out  with  such  splendid  energy  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  ;  of  the  adoption  of  the  needle-gun, 
up  to  that  time  the  deadliest  weapon  ever  used 
in  war  ;  and  of  the  successive  Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein  and  Austrian  wars,  which  gave  the  Prus¬ 
sian  state  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  we  have 
no  space  to  speak  in  detail.  The  battle  of  Sa- 
dowa  left  Prussia  the  most  formidable  military 
power  of  Europe,  its  army  the  most  perfectly 
organized,  armed,  and  officered,  flushed  with 
victory  and  arrogance,  and  at  its  head  the  ablest 
soldier  of  the  age.  Von  Moltke.  The  com¬ 
manding  genius  of  Bismarck  had  long  since 
stamped  itself  on  the  age,  and  had  become  the 
alter  eg*  of  the  King.  William  reigned,  but 
Bismarck  ruled.  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke, 
each  in  his  department,  too,  had  subordinates 
of  masterly  ability  devoted  to  their  chiefs,  and 
to  their  King,  and  inspired  by  a  fanatical  belief 
in  the  right  of  Prussian  supremacy.  The  glory 
which  Prussia  had  achieved  and  popular  pride 
in  the  Fatherland  had  tended,  too,  to  quench 
the  fires  of  democracy  and  socialism,  which 
less  than  twenty  years  before  had  been  a  threat 
to  royalty. 


The  crowning  epoch  in  William’s  life  was  the 
Franco-German  War.  United  Germany  was 
already  prefigured  in  theenthusirsu  with  which 
the  minor  principalities  rallied  to  the  side  of 
Prussia.  The  madness  of  Napoleon  III.  in 
provoking  a  war,  for  which  he  was  badly  pre¬ 
pared,  against  the  most  powerful  military  na¬ 
tion  of  Europe  ;  that  swift  and  terrible  suc¬ 
cession  of  battles  from  Woerth  to  Sedan,  and 
the  fall  of  Metz,  In  which  France  was  so  thor¬ 
oughly  vanquished  ;  the  surrender  of  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  the  investment  and  final  capture  of 
Paris— all  these  things  are  too  recent  to  need 
recapitulation. 

The  results  of  this  most  brief  and  successful 
of  campaigns  were  of  great  political  impor¬ 
tance.  The  threats,  craft,  and  diplomacy  of 
Bismarck  found  but  little  opposition  to  meet 
in  his  pet  plan  of  a  United  Germany  over 
which  the  Prussian  King  should  reign  as 
kaiser.  The  union  of  the  several  German 
states  under  a  federal  constitution  was  ac¬ 
complished  while  William  was  still  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  with  the  army,  and  the  rulers  of  those 
states  proposed  that  the  imperial  title  should  be 
coupled  with  the  chiefship.  The  offer  was 
formally  accepted  by  William  in  the  chapel  of 
Louis  XIV.,  at  Versailles,  and  thus  was  ac¬ 
complished  the  unification  of  Germany,  after 
long  centuries  of  internecine  strife,  although  a 
federal  diet  and  an  emperor  had  been  long 
features  of  German  history,  at  least  in  name. 

This  zenith  of  William's  greatness  was  not 
attained  till  after  the  age  of  seventy.  It  was 
not  till  three  years  ago  that  his  robust  and 
powerful  health  began  to  break  down  under 
the  burden  of  years.  The  last  ten  years  of  the 
old  monarch’s  life  were  somewhat  disturbed  by 
the  revival  of  the  liberal  and  democratic  in¬ 
stincts  unquenchable  in  the  Teutonic  breast. 
The  sturdy  fight  made  for  popular  rights  in 
the  German  parliament  by  so  many  able  repre¬ 
sentatives  has  given  the  Governmental  or  Im¬ 
perial  side  all  they  could  do,  though  the  latter 
was  backed  by  Bismarck’s  genius  and  audacity, 
and  assisted  by  a  universal  pride  in  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  old  Emperor,  even  on  the  part  of 
those  battling  for  the  people.  With  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  great  men  who  have  been  associated 
with  the  glory  of  William’s  reign,  men  of  iron, 
able  to  bridle  and  govern  the  tumultuous  forces 
boiling  in  the  nation,  new  and  strange  things 
will  come  to  pass.  But  whatever  the  future  of 
Germany,  however  liberal  institutions  may 
grow  and  flourish,  the  name  and  glory  of  Em¬ 
peror  William  will  never  fade  out  of  German 
memory  and  pride,  as  the  iron-hearted  soldier 
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and  patriot  who  noited  the  North  German 
peoples,  and  laid  the  most  broad  and  solid  base 
for  national  greatness. 

Good  Form  in  England.  By  An  American 
Resident  in  the  United  Kingdom.  New 
York  :  D.  AppltUm  C». 

The  differences  in  American  and  English  so¬ 
cial  customs,  while  the  latter  have  many  broad 
forms  of  resemblance,  are  yet  in  divers  re- 
spectt  marked.  The  American  would  find 
himself  embarrassed  in  violating  these  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  (for  such  they  are) 
much  more  than  would  the  Englishman  in  vio¬ 
lating  the  etiquette  of  our  customs,  for  two 
reasons  :  First,  the  Englishman  is  much  more 
likely  to  judge  people  by  externals,  especially 
by  a  knowledge  of  what  he  regards  as  “  good 
form,”  than  is  the  American  ;  secondly,  the 
American  is  much  more  considerate,  charitable, 
and  good-natured  than  the  Englishman.  Our 
countrymen  are  disposed  to  measure  politeness 
and  good  breeding  by  the  inner  spirit — gentle¬ 
ness  and  sympathy.  The  Englishman  ignores 
these  things  as  matters  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance,  and  sets  the  standard  at  a  strict  observ. 
ance  of  certain  set  rules  of  action  in  the  social 
observances.  The  man  ignorant  of  these,  then, 
becomes  the  object  of  criticism,  perhaps  of 
only  half-concealed  contempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Englishman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  knowledge  of  ”  good  form”  is  the 
highest  social  recommendation  to  the  English¬ 
man’s  good  graces.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
important  that  the  American  visiting  Great 
Britain  for  the  first  time  should  have  a  guide¬ 
book  to  English  social  laws,  just  as  he  would 
possess  himself  of  a  Murray  or  a  Baedeker,  in 
travelling  through  a  strange  country.  Such  a 
vadt  mecum  is  the  little  manual  before  us.  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  with  care  and 
from  full  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  book 
deals  with  subjecu  connected  with  all  ranks 
and  classes,  but  it  is  particularly  intended,  we 
are  told,  to  be  an  exhibit  and  explanation  of 
what  is  known  in  England  as  ”  high  life.”  Of 
coarse  ”  high  life”  sets  the  model  for  the 
classes  beneath,  at  least  down  to  the  bourgeois 
class,  and  the  latter  assiduously  try  to  ape  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  inferiors.  Our 
author  vents  a  sly  sarcasm,  after  enumerating 
the  people  to  whom  the  volume  will  be  useful, 
by  expressing  the  hope  that  it  will  be  especially 
valuable  to  ”  American  playwrights,  novelists, 
and  story-writers,  who  lay  their  scenes  in 
England,  and  be  the  means  of  rescuing  them 
from  many  an  unconscious  error.” 


The  opening  chapter  gives  very  detailed  in- 
formation  concerning  the  order  of  precedence 
of  different  ranks  in  upper  society,  a  matter  on 
which  great  stress  is  laid,  beginning  with  roy¬ 
alty  and  ending  with  the  gentry.  Then  we 
have  a  study  of  the  professions  and  other  oc¬ 
cupations,  public  and  private  ;  and  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  all  iu  various  branches.  The  most 
suggestive  and  instructive  chapters,  however, 
deal  with  society  |n  all  its  different  habits  and 
observances,  and  what  is  nearly  allied  to  it,  the 
custom  of  language  and  pronunciation  and  ac¬ 
cent.  If  there  is  anything  which  stamps  a  man 
as  having  “  bad  form,”  it  is  lack  of  nicety  in 
pronunciation,  intonation,  and  the  nuances  of 
speech.  Mastery  of  this  is  at  once  set  down 
as  prima  foci*  evidence  of  good  breeding  and 
gentle  nurture  if  not  of  good  blood.  It  stands 
to  reason,  indeed,  that  one  can  only  attain  to 
these  subtile  shades  of  speech  by  association 
from  childhood  with  the  most  refined  and  well- 
educated  people.  The  differences  between  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  methods  in  these  directions 
are  marked,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  with  the 
increased  intermingling  of  the  better  classes  of 
the  two  peoples  an  assimilation  is  continually 
going  on.  In  other  words,  the  English  are  be¬ 
coming  more  American,  and  the  Americans 
more  English.  Of  course  between  the  lower 
classes  of  the  two  nations  the  chasm  is  as  wide 
as  ever.  It  is  not  with  the  latter,  though,  that 
the  book  before  us  has  to  do.  Other  topics 
treated  are  habiu  of  correspondence,  visits, 
and  visiting-cards,  sports,  games,  etc.  An  in¬ 
teresting  social  essay  could  easily  be  written 
on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  book,  as  it 
touches  on  so  many  of  the  vital  differences  of 
the  two  peoples,  so  nearly  akin,  yet  so  remote 
in  many  of  their  surface  characteristics.  Our 
“  American  resident  in  Great  Britain”  has 
done  a  good  service  to  his  travelling  country¬ 
men,  and  as  this  class  is  in  Teasing  every 
year,  his  manual  should  have  an  increasing 
value  and  repuution,  at  least  till  something 
better  in  the  same  line  is  offered. 

Slips  or  Tongue  and  Pen.  By  J.  H.  Long, 

M.A.,  LL.D.  New  York :  D.  AppUton 

Co. 

The  continual  publication  of  manuals  of  this 
kind  shows  how  large  the  market  is  for  them, 
and  how  eagerly  they  are  sought  after.  Care¬ 
lessness  in  speaking  and  writing  is  a  vice  even 
of  many  well-educated  Americans.  There  is 
no  testimony  to  a  nice  and  refined  culture 
suonger  than  precision  in  such  matters.  Dr. 
Long’s  book  deals  with  common  errors  in  the 
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use  and  misuse  of  words,  and  points  out, 
though  in  not  too  finical  or  pedantic  a  manner, 
distinctions  in  the  employment  of  words  often 
confounded  with  each  other  in  value.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  out  even  in  books  by 
well-known  authors,  for  that  matter  English  as 
well  as  American,  unjustifiable  liberties  taken 
with  the  proper  meaning  of  words.  Even 
Thackeray,  fastidious  as  he  was  in  literary  com¬ 
position,  was  not  proof  against  such  slips. 
Conscience  and  thoroughness  in  the  use  of 
words  indicate  a  similar  conscience  and  care  in 
the  formation  of  opinions.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  easily  shown  that  mistakes  in  phrase  tend  to 
lead  to  blunders  in  thinking,  and  that  there  is 
no  better  preparation  for  right  judgments  than 
precision  and  care  in  the  selection  of  right 
words  to  express  the  exact  thought.  Nice 
points  in  grammar  constitute  the  next  division 
of  the  book,  and  the  more  common  blunders 
among  people  supposed  to  be  well  educated 
are  taken  up.  There  are  more  of  these  than 
one  would  think,  and  had  not  the  author  been 
animated  by  the  desire  of  extreme  condensa¬ 
tion,  many  more  might  have  been  noted.  The 
general  suggestions  on  composition,  synonyms, 
opposites,  notes  as  to  words  which,  while 
proper,  are  less  to  be  preferred  as  compared 
with  others,  and  phrases  intrinsically  objec¬ 
tionable,  including  much  of  the  current  slang  of 
the  day,  and  advice  on  the  vexed  subject  of 
punctuation,  complete  the  contents  of  a  con¬ 
venient  and  valuable  little  book.  As  to  punc¬ 
tuation,  we  think  the  author  makes  a  great 
mistake  in  not  laying  down  the  broad  general 
rule  that  no  more  punctuation  is  desirable  than 
is  needed  to  render  the  meaning  clear.  A  vice 
of  many  writers  is  to  punctuate  too  much,  and 
to  so  cut  up  a  sentence  with  commas  (the  evil 
is  more  common  here)  as  to  break  up  its  unity. 
This  is  specially  noticeable  before  conjunc¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Long,  however,  on  the  whole,  shows 
his  customary  discretion  and  accuracy  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  this  branch  of  the  subject.  '*  Slips  of 
Tongue  and  Pen"  makes  a  happy  companion 
to  "  The  Verbalist,”  a  similar  book,  also  excel¬ 
lent  of  its  kind,  published  by  the  same  house, 
though  much  of  the  same  material,  of  course, 
enters  into  both. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel  Till  the 

Time  of  King  David.  By  Ernest  Renan, 

author  of  the  Life  of  Jesus."  Boston  : 

Robtris  Brolhtrt. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  study  of  He¬ 
brew  history  is  thoroughly  iconoclastic.  The 
quondam  abb^  has  brought  his  great  lore  as  an 


Orientalist,  his  skill  as  a  dialectician,  and  elo¬ 
quent  rhetoric  as  a  master  of  style,  to  shatter 
the  theory  that  the  Hebrews  were  a  divinely- 
led  people,  or  that  they  are  to  be  treated  in  any 
other  way  than  would  be  conceded  by  criticism 
to  any  people  which  had  played  a  large  part 
in  the  world’s  civilization.  Renan  starts  with 
the  theory  that  the  Israelites,  from  their  earliest 
separation  from  the  other  Semitic  or  Chaldsean 
tribes,  who  at  a  very  early  date  swarmed  out 
from  their  original  habiution,  displayed  a 
marked  genius  for  religion  and  religious  reform. 
But  here  he  builds  an  impassable  barrier. 

The  outlines  of  his  theory  of  the  religions 
history  of  the  Hebrews  may  be  thus  suted : 
At  the  beginning  the  Israelite  pastors  or  shep¬ 
herds.  a  nomadic  tribe,  which  professed  to  find 
its  earliest  patriarch  in  the  Chaldsean  king, 
Abraham,  like  the  other  Cbaldseans  recognized 
only  the  Elohim  or  primid  gods  typifying 
the  forces  of  nature,  which  afterwsurd  became 
consolidated  in  one,  still  called  Elohim,  but 
always  a  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite  God. 
It  was  not  till  the  Isrstelites  left  Egypt,  where 
they  had  sojourned  among  the  semi-Semitic 
population  which  hsul  lived  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  that  they  developed  the  tribal  God, 
Jahveh,  whom  they  adopted  as  their  own  jeal¬ 
ous,  special,  suid  psuticulsu'  deity,  just  as  the 
Cansunites,  to  whom  the  Israelites  were  cog¬ 
nate  in  race,  haul  developed  Baud  or  the  Baal¬ 
im,  and  the  Philistines  (an  Aryan  or  Pelstsgian 
race  cognate  to  the  Greeks)  haul  aulopted  Dagon. 
Under  the  banner  of  this  atggressive  God,  Jah¬ 
veh,  who,  au:cording  to  the  oracles  of  the  priests 
and  leaulers,  the  sole  media  of  communication, 
was  a  jealous  God  aind  would  permit  no  other 
gods,  the  Israielites  carried  on  a  waur  of  con¬ 
quest  against  the  other  tribes  amd  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Chaddea^  in  which  they  were  finally 
successful,  establishing  the  Hebrew  Kingdom 
at  Jerusalem,  the  old  capital  of  the  Jebusites, 
after  much  warfau’e  and  other  tribulations.  At 
a  later  period  the  tribal  God,  Jahveh,  became 
expanded  again  to  the  earlier  idea  of  Elohim, 
the  lord  of  the  world,  and  lost  the  more  naurow 
and  partisan  charaurter.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  owing  to  the  larger  mentad  growth  of  the 
Hebrews  and  their  more  intimate  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and 
Persian  influences.  In  other  words,  Renan 
treats  Hebraism  as  a  development  through  ages 
of  change,  and  in  strict  consonance  with  his¬ 
toric  agencies  and  influences. 

Of  course  the  religious  world  will  atuu:k 
these  views  with  greau  energy,  and  controvert 
the  conclusions  arrived  at.  It  is  a  book  no  less 
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fatal,  if  it  is  accepted,  to  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  than  is  his  **  Life  of  Jesus,”  for  it 
destro3rs  the  foundation  on  which  any  logical 
acceptance  of  Christ’s  mission,  as  revealed  in 
the  New  Testament,  can  be  based.  Without 
offering  any  opinion  .as  to  how  far  the  author 
esublishes  bis  conclusion,  if  any  right  concin* 
Sion  ever  can  be  reached,  which  absolutely  re¬ 
fuses  the  acceptance  of  a  divine  revelation  or 
interposition,  and  studies  every  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  phenomenon  from  the  naturalistic  stand¬ 
point,  we  may  safely  call  attention  to  the  stimu¬ 
lating  and  delightful  quality  of  the  book  merely 
as  literature.  The  same  charm  of  style  which 
has  made  Renan  famous  in  his  earlier  books 
permeates  this,  fascinating  the  attention  and 
awakening  thought  from  the^  first  to  the  last 
page.  There  are  few  more  striking  passages 
in  literature  than  the  chapter  on  Mount  Sinai ; 
few  more  subtile,  brilliant,  and  scathing  speci¬ 
mens  of  biographical  analysis  than  the  study  of 
King  David,  the  statesman  and  soldier  who 
welded  an  irregular  confederation  of  twelve 
tribes  into  a  powerful  nation.  We  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  quoting  the  concluding  passages  of 
the  book : 

”  As  for  Israel,  David  gave  it  what  it  had 
quite  lacked  up  to  that  day,  a  capital.  There 
will  be  schisms  and  protesu  ;  it  will  uke  some 
time  for  this  capital  to  be  loved  and  adopted 
by  all  Israel.  But  the  corner-stone  is  laid, 
and,  as  all  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of 
Israel  have  been  shared  by  all  the  world,  Je¬ 
rusalem  will  one  day  be  the  capital  of  human¬ 
ity.  The  little  hill  of  Sion  will  become  the 
magnetic  pole  of  the  love  and  poetry  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  world.  Who  accomplished  this  ?  It 
was  David.  David  in  reality  created  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Out  of  an  ancient  citadel,  which  re¬ 
mained  standing  as  a  memorial  of  an  inferior 
order  of  things,  he  made  a  capital,  feeble  at 
first,  but  which  was  soon  to  occupy  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Glcriosa 
dicta  sunt  de  te,  civitas  Dei.  For  centuries  the 
world  will  dispute  the  possession  of  Jerusalem. 
An  iiresistible  attraction  will  draw  thither  peo¬ 
ples  of  different  races.  This  rocky  hill,  without 
a  horizon,  without  trees,  almost  without  water, 
will  cause  hearts  to  leap  with  joy  thousands  of 
miles  away.  Every  one  will  exclaim  wUh  the 
pious  Israelite.  luetatus  sum  in  tuo  quadicta 
sunt  mihi  :  In  Domum  Domini  Ibimus, 

**  Every  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  Israel 
was  an  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  Jahveh. 
Jahvehism  up  to  that  time  so  illy  organized  is 
now  to  have  a  metropolis  and  soon  a  temple. 
Not  for  another  lour  hundred  years  will  this 


metropolis  become  exclusive  among  all  other 
places  of  worship.  But  the  spot  is  fixed  upon. 
Among  so  many  other  hills,  which  Jahveh 
might  have  preferred,  the  choice  is  made.  The 
religious  battleground  is  marked  out. 

”  David  was  the  unconscious  agent  of  these 
great  humanitarian  designs.  Few  people  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  less  religious  ;  few  of  the 
adorers  of  Jahveh  had  less  understanding  of 
the  sentiment  which  was  to  uphold  Jahvehism 
— justice.  David  was  Jahvehist  as  Mesha,  the 
King  of  Moab,  whose  confession  is  still  extant, 
was  Chemoshist.  Jahveh  was  his  tutelary 
deity,  and  Jahveh  was  a  God  who  caused  his 
favorites  to  prosper.  Besides,  Jahveh  was  very 
useful ;  he  spoke  valuable  oracles  through  ihe 
ephod  of  Abiathar.  This  was  all.  for  David 
and  his  companions  bad  no  aversion  to  Baal. 
David  had  no  more  idea  than  had  Gideon, 
Abimelech,  and  Jephthah,  what  the  religion 
of  Jahveh  would  become  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  prophets  of  the  eighth  century. 

”  But  he  was  the  founder  of  Jerusalem,  and 
of  a  dynasty  intimately  associated  with  the 
work  of  Israel.  That  marked  him  out  as  a 
subject  for  future  legends.  One  can  never 
handle  with  impunity,  even  directly,  those  great 
problems  which  are  being  worked  out  in  the 
hidden  depths  of  humanity.  We  shall  witness 
these  transformations  century  after  century. 
We  shall  find  the  outlaw  of  Adullam  and  of 
Ziklag  assuming  little  by  little  the  airs  of  a 
saint,  becoming  the  author  of  the  psalms,  the 
sacred  chor&ge,  the  type  of  the  future  Saviour. 
Jesus  will  be  called  the  Son  of  David.  The 
evangelical  biography  will  be  distorted  in  a 
number  ol  instances  in  order  to  make  the  life 
of  the  Messiah  reproduce  that  of  David.  Pious 
souls,  delighting  over  the  sentences  so  full  of 
resignation  and  tender  melancholy  contained 
in  the  finest  books  of  the  liturgy,  will  fancy 
themselves  in  communion  with  this  bandit. 
Humanity  will  believe  in  a  future  sute  on  the 
testimony  of  David,  who  never  believed  in  it 
himself,  and  of  a  sibyl  who  never  existed. 
Teste  Datdd cum  Sibylla.  Oh,  divine  comedy  !” 
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Professor  Angelo  de  Gvbernatis  has  just 
issued  the  first  part  of  bis  “Diciionnaire  Inter¬ 
national  des  Ecrivains  du  Jour  ”  (Florence :  Nic- 
colai),  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  augmented 
and  revised  edition  of  the  similar  work — then 
written  in  Italian,  and  with  numerous  portraits 
— which  he  published  some  eight  years  aga 
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The  character  of  the  work  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  in  ii3  pages  of  double  col¬ 
umns,  it  completes  the  letter  A.  The  total 
number  of  authors  recorded  is  476,  of  whom 
134  are  Italian,  138  French,  34  English,  and 
31  German  ;  while  the  minor  nationalities  are 
proportionately  represented.  The  English  and 
American  part,  which  alone  we  have  tested, 
seems  carefully  done.  The  mode  of  publica¬ 
tion  is  in  twelve  monthly  parts,  at  a  toul  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  3o  frs. 

It  is  understood  that  Lady  Brassey  has  left 
sufficient  materials  in  ms.  to  make  up  a  volume 
descriptive  of  her  last  voyage,  which  she  her¬ 
self  was  never  destined  to  complete.  It  will 
be  published  early  in  the  autumn,  with  abun¬ 
dant  illustrations,  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 

The  recent  Imperial  amnesty  in  Germany  is 
said  to  have  been  a  godsend  for  a  number  of 
editors  of  political  newspapers,  who  bad  been 
imprisoned  for  "  press  offences.” 

The  death  is  announced  of  Professor  Sem- 
isch.  of  Berlin,  the  ecclesiastical  historian. 

The  reminiscences  cf  Friedrich  RUckert,  the 
publication  of  which,  in  honor  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  was  recently  an¬ 
nounced,  will  consist  of  a  ”  Poetisches  Tage- 
bnch.”  The  task  of  sifting  and  editing  this 
work  has  been  confided  to  the  poet's  daughter. 
A  posthumous  translation  of  the  Koran  by 
ROckert  will  be  published  on  the  same  oc¬ 
casion. 

Some  years  ago  a  Graphu  school  of  wood¬ 
engraving  was  established,  which  has  been  suc- 
\,cessful  in  producing  some  engravers  of  talent, 
now  employed  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
London  Graphic.  It  is  now  proposed  to  found 
a  Graphic  school  for  artists,  who  will  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  different  methods  of  producing 
black  and  white  drawings  most  suitable  for  en¬ 
graving  on  wood,  or  for  the  different  processes 
now  employed  for  illustrations  here  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Mr.  F.  Llewellyn  Griffith,  acting  for  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  has  started  on  an  ex¬ 
ploring  trip,  with  tent  and  camels,  to  El  Arish 
(Rhinocolura),  near  the  Sirbonic  Lake.  Mr. 
Griffith  was  on  his  way  to  rejoin  M.  Naville  at 
Bubastis. 

In  a  letter  received  in  London  from  Dr. 
Schliemann  at  Thebes  on  bis  return  from  his 
visit  to  Upper  Egypt  in  company  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Virchow,  much  regret  is  expressed  that  he 
had  not  been  allowed  to  make  those  capital  ex¬ 


cavations  at  Alexandria  which  he  had  intend¬ 
ed.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
classical  traditions,  bis  plan  was  to  dig  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Mosque  Nebi  Daniil, 
where  he  assumed  that  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
the  Great  would  be  found  ;  and  at  the  place 
where  the  two  obelisks  bad  lain,  where  he 
trusted  to  discover  the  Cicsaream.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  Egyptian  Government  has  refused 
to  grant  the  necessary  permission  even  for  the 
last-mentioned  research,  although  Nnbar  Pasha 
had  indicated  his  willingness  for  that  particular 
purpose  in  conversation  with  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador  in  London  last  summer.  Only  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Alexandria  was  Dr.  Schliemann 
permitted  to  use  the  spade.  Before  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Virchow,  having  three  weeks  at  bis  dis¬ 
position.  he  drew  in  that  part  of  the  city  two 
great  trenches,  in  which  he  came  upon  many 
graves,  and  at  last,  at  a  depth  of  13-14  metres, 
upon  the  foundations  of  a  large  building.  In 
all  probability  they  are  the  foundation-walls 
of  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Ptolemies,  which, 
according  to  Strabo  (xvii.  t,  8),  occupied,  to¬ 
gether  with  beautiful  public  grounds,  a  fourth, 
or  even  a  third  part  of  the  whole  extent  of 
Alexandria. 

There  has  been  issued  in  London  the  pro¬ 
spectus  of  a  new  Slang  Dictionary,  which  will 
aim  at  exceptional  completeness  by  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  specialists  in  different  de¬ 
partments.  The  editors  in  chief  are  Professor 
Albert  Barr^re,  of  Woolwich,  author  of  “  Argot 
and  Slang  and  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  (Hans 
Breitmann) ;  and  among  the  contributors  are 
the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Patrick 
Colquhoun,  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  Dr.  Charles 
Mackay,  and  Mr.  John  Hollingshead.  The 
character  of  the  work  may  be  judged  from  its 
sub-title—  ”  a  dictionary  of  unconventional 
phraseology,  embracing  English,  American, 
and  Colonial  slang  ;  tinkers’,  Yiddish,  Pidgin, 
and  Anglo-Indian  slang  ;  quaint  expressions, 
vulgarisms ;  their  origin,  meaning,  and  appli¬ 
cation.” 

Collectors  of  curious  books  in  England 
are  interested  over  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  a  privately  printed  book — a  translation  into 
English  of  the  exceedingly  rare  Latin  work 
known  as  ”  The  Chronicle  of  Clemendy  ;  or, 
the  History  of  the  IX.  Joyous  Journeys.” 
which  was  written  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  Gervase  Perrot,  evidently  inspired  by  Rab¬ 
elais.  The  translator  is  Mr.  Arthur  Machcn, 
to  whom  we  already  owe  an  English  version 
of  the  ”  HepUtaeron”  of  Margaret  of  Navarre. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Foul  of  a  Water  Spout.  —  Every  mo¬ 
ment  heightened  the  roar  o(  the  boiling  at  its 
base,  and  the  indescribable  yelling  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  sweeping  of  the  wind  of  this  narrow 
tempest.  Some  of  the  men  beat  with  hand¬ 
spikes  furiously  upon  tlie  scuttle  to  arouse  the 
watch  below.  I  stood  watching,  scarce  draw¬ 
ing  a  breath,  captain  and  mate  beside  me  both 
silent  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
We  might,  perhaps,  have  fired  a  gun,  but  we 
hadn’t  such  a  thing  aboard.  The  course  of  the 
spout  was  easily  to  be  gathered  by  the  sharp¬ 
ening  of  the  mystical  golden  fires  which  illu¬ 
minated  the  revolving  columns,  and  by  the 
whiting  upon  the  right  of  the  bed  of  foam  out 
of  which  those  vast  liquid  trunks  grew,  and  by 
the  increasing  uproar  of  the  maddened  and 
seething  mass  of  spume  and  of  the  thunder 
blasu  over  it  following  each  jrrgged,  barbed 
lightning-stroke  with  continuous  detonations, 
comparable  only  to  broadside  after  broadside 
delivered  from  a  four-decked  line*of-battle 
ship.  The  spout  came  along  slowly — if  a 
single  spout  it  were — with  its  two  flaming  limbs 
and  one  dense  head  of  vapor.  There  was  a 
bit  of  hope  to  be  got  out  of  this,  for  it  might 
break  and  perish  ere  it  reached  ns.  The  cap- 
uin  cried,  “  My  God  !  what  shall  we  do  ?  How 
fast  is  it  uavelling,  think  you,  Mr.  Morgan  ?’’ 
“  Eight  miles  in  the  hour— no  faster,  sir,” 
croaked  the  mate,  in  the  voice  of  a  man  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death.  *'  It’ll  be  aboard  us  !  ”  roared 
some  one  forward  suddenly  in  a  panical  way, 
and  the  cry  was  instantly  followed  by  a  frantic 
rush  aft  of  shadows  as  the  figures  of  the  men 
looked.  But  the  boatswain  of  the  bark,  whose 
tones  I  recognized,  cried  out,  ”  Jump  for  shel¬ 
ter,  my  lads  !  jump  for  shelter !  Down  with 
yon  under  deck,  or  there’ll  be  ne’er  a  life  left 
to  explain  what  hurt  the  ship  ;  ”  on  which  many 
of  the  men  sprang  forward  again,  the  captain 
saying  nothing,  and  the  mate  as  mote  as  I,  for 
the  lightning  was  crackling  over  our  heads  now, 
and  the  bark  was  plunging  upon  the  heavy  sea, 
flung  in  advance  by  the  commotion,  though 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  airyr/,  as  I  live  to 
tell  it,  and  the  spout  almost  within  pistol  shot  1 
Well,  I  can  only  speak  of  myself  now,  for  what 
followed  was  like  a  horrible  nightmare,  from 
which  you  start  with  the  blood  thick  in  your 
veins,  without  being  able  to  recall  a  feature  of 
the  terror  that  awoke  you.  The  mad  impulse 
one  got  from  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  spout, 
and  its  horrible  accompaniments  of  whiteness 
at  foot  and  blackness  overhead,  was  for  shel¬ 


ter,  and  my  first  spring  was  for  the  companion, 
with  a  cry  to  the  capuin  and  mate  to  follow 
me.  I  was  scarce  four  steps  down  when  there 
happened  a  shock  as  though  an  earthquake 
right  under  the  keel  of  the  bark  had  tom  her 
into  staves.  Just  for  one  instant  my  ear  caught 
the  inexpressible  hellish  clamor  of  tons  of 
sweeping  water,  of  spars  snapping  like  pipe- 
stems — then  wash  ;  the  companion  way  was 
filled  in  a  breath,  and  down  I  went,  swept 
along  and  into  insensibility  by  a  flood  that  was 
a  small  Niagara  Falls  in  its  way  for  weight. 
Of  course  I  wasn’t  drowned  ;  of  course  I  re¬ 
gained  consciousness ;  but  that  was  not  so 
wonderful  as  that  I  should  have  crawled  out 
of  the  cabin  like  a  soaked  fleece,  a  sane  man, 
with  every  sense  Uut  in  him,  instead  of  a  grin¬ 
ning  and  gibbering  idiot.  I  gained  the  deck. 
The  night  was  breathless.  No  sound  came  off 
the  ocean,  though  the  horizon  hung  black  all 
around  as  before.  It  took  me  awhile  to  see, 
and  then  I  observed  that  the  bark  was  dis¬ 
masted.  The  shadow  of  her  deck  stretched 
out  before  me — a  sheer  hulk  !  There  were 
figures  moving  here  and  there.  I  hallooed,  and 
most  of  them  came  afL  But  they  were  all  too 
stupefied  to  answer  questions  ;  they  muttered 
in  a  dazed  way.  Who  was  missing  ?  what  had 
happened  more  than  that  the  bark  had  been 
stripped  to  the  condition  of  a  naked  hull  was 
not  to  be  gathered  till  the  dawn  came.  But 
before  the  light  broke  we  had  rallied  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  man  the  pumps  and  keep  them  go¬ 
ing.  Talk  of  a  wreck  !  Never  did  the  sun 
rise  upon  a  more  pitiable  sight  than  the  bark 
made  ;  three  jagged  stumps  where  the  lower 
masts  had  been  ;  a  whole  wilderness  of  wreck¬ 
age  over  the  side  ;  bowsprit  gone,  the  whole 
line  of  port  bulwarks  smashed  flat,  deck  house, 
galley,  long  boat,  quarter  boats— all  vanished. 
The  captain  and  the  poor  fellow  who  had  been 
at  the  wheel  were  missing  ;  their  fate  needed 
no  guessing.  But  we  found  the  body  of  the 
mate,  cruelly  bruised  and  barely  distinguish¬ 
able  as  a  human  form,  lying  under  a  mass  of 
gear.  Well,  to  end  the  yarn,  for  it’s  nearly 
told,  we  passed  three  days  of  desperate  pump¬ 
ing,  for  the  vessel  took  in  water  as  though  her 
bottom  had  been  a  grating,  and  ’twas  pump  or 
sink,  for  we  were  without  a  boat  But  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  a  steamer  hove  in 
sight  spied  us,  and  came  alongside.  She  was 
just  in  time  ;  we  were  mere  spectres,  with  the 
strength  of  such  things,  and  I  believe  if  the 
next  relief  of  the  pumps  had  been  called  there 
would  have  been  no  answer. — London  Telt- 
grapk. 


IV hat  is  the  Price  of  Success? 

Morning— Toil ;  Noon— Toil;  Night— Toil;  and  then— mind 
palsied;  effectiveness  maimed;  vigor  prostrate. 

Is  there  no  rest  for  the  weary  ? 

Tes!  It  may  be  found  in 


NOT  A  NRt/G. 
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Inhalation. 


XT  T'i  Neither  sick  nor  well,  yet  ever  de- 

NerVOUS  1  rOStratlOn.  Physicalworkawearmess; 

mental  efTort  an  exhaustion ;  activity 
an  aversion.  A  life  cheerless  of  hope.  Physicians  are  baffled ;  tonics  stimulate,  then  depress ; 
illusive  as  the  transient  relief  of  seajdiore  and  mountain. 

Excessive  and  prolonged  work,  confinement,  and  anxiety  often  produce  this  low  state  of 
vitality  among  business  and  professional  men.  The  weary  and  depressed  convalescent,  after  a 
long  struggle  for  life  or  a  brief  encounter  with  some  acute  attack,  has  barely  won  in  the  strife 
between  life  and  death.  He  yields  enfeebled  and  exhausted.  The  physician  is  often  unable  to 
ncstore  health  and  strength.  Thus  the  poor  invalid  drags  from  year  to  year  a  almost  helpless 
existence,  or  sinks  into  gradual  decline. 

The  great  need  is  a  new  force  at  the  centre  of  life.  Now  an  agent  that  can  restore  vital 
activity  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  give  back  health  and  strength  to  the  nervously-pros¬ 
trated  invalid.  Such  an  agent  has  l>een  discovered  in  Dus.  Starkky  &  Palkn’s  well-tried 
treatment.  It  is  now  a  long-conceded  fact  that  their  Treatment  by  Inhalation  acts  directly  upon 
the  great  nerve-centres,  rendering  them  efficient,  vigorous,  and  active,  and  capable  of  generating 
more  and  more  of  the  vital  forces,  until  the  system  is  restored  to  a  state  of  physical  integrity. 
By  this  means  many  have  been  saved  from  softening  of  the  brain  and  neur.-isthenia. 

In  proof  of  this  we  give  the  testimony  of  the  following  well-known  persons: 


QMct  »f  Arihmr't  Magiaint. 

mS.UM  St.,  Pkiltd*.,  /.  ii}». 

**  Das.  Stabkkt  ft  Palin  :  Dt*r  .'iirt, — 1  do  not 
think  that  I  can  aay  anything  ttronger  in  favor  of  your 
Oxygon  Treatment  than  I  have  already  taid.  Your  Dr. 
Starkey  knowi  how  run  down, enervated,  and  exhausted 
I  had  become,  and  with  what  reluctance  and  lack  of 
ftith  I  at  last  yielded  to  hit  friendly  efforts  to  induce  me 
to  uy  the  new  agent  of  cure  which  had  come  into  his 
hands.  At  that  time,  at  I  then  told  him,  I  had  laid  down 
all  earnest  literaiy  erork  and  never  expected  to  take  it 
up  again.  My  friends  gave  me  but  a  short  lease  of  life. 
But  within  six  months  my  pen  was  resumed,  and  before 
the  year  closed  I  had  completed  one  of  my  largest  and 
most  earnestly-written  books;  closinij  the  last  page 
without  any  of  the  old  tense  of  exhaustion.  Since  then 
there  has  scarcely  been  a  day  in  which  I  have  not  been 
hard  at  work  in  my  study  from  three  to  five  hours ;  snd 
til  this  without  any  return  of  the  weak  and  tired  feeiing 
from  which  I  had  tufliered  for  so  many  years.  For  all 
this  I  consider  myself  indebted  to  your  Treatment  by 
Inhalation.  Yours,  etc., 

T.  S.  Abtmu«.” 


Mklxoss,  Mass.,  Feb.  i,  ilSs. 

“  Dns  Stakkuv  ft  Palsn,  Philadelphia :  ZVur  &rr, — 
I  am  entirely  willing  to  make  a  statement  of  the  benefit 
I  have  received  from  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment, 
and  that  you  should  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  please. 

"  Four  years  ago  this  spring,  at  the  end  of  a  vera  severe 
and  exhausting  winter's  work,  I  found  myself  utterly 
broken  down  in  health.  My  snperb  constitution  had 
hitherto  carried  me  triumphantly  through  every  task  I 
had  imposed  upon  myself,  and  had  been  equal  to  every 
base  of  protracted  labor  that  had  fallen  to  my  lot.  But 
was  now  completely  prostrated,  with  no  power  of  re¬ 
cuperation.  My  husband  immediately  ordered  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  Home  Treatment  of  two  months.  I  used  it 
for  a  month,  punctiliously  obeying  the  directions  tent  for 
its  use,  before  I  began  to  rally  .  Then  my  return  to  good 
health  was  rapid,  and  since  then  I  have  enjoyed  almost 
uniterrupled  perfect  health  and  almost  youthful  vigor. 
I  resumed  work  immediately,  and  have  assiduously  fol¬ 
lowed  the  most  laborious  vocation  ever  since,  although 
long  past  the  time  of  life  when  it  is  considered  safe  to  toil 
severely  and  unremittingly.  Yours  truly, 

**  Makv  a.  LiVEXMonx.'* 


This  Tremtment  by  Inhalation  has  a  history  wonderful  in  its  way,  and  worth  reading  by 
everybody  whose  life  is  worth  preserving.  That  history  is  embodied  in  a  very  interesting  two- 
hundred-page  treatise,  which  is  sent  by  mail  on  application.  Please  address  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  331  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  $8 
Church  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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GOLD  XEDAIv  1878, 

BAKER*S 


pRpRICts 

CREAM 

Iakin^ 


Llk«  an  oar  oboooiau**,  u  pre. 
pu»d  with  the  greateM  can,  and 
cooatoU  of  a  Miperlor  qaallty  oj 
coco*  bim]  ■u(car,  flavoml  with 
pure  VEDlU*  bean.  Served  a*  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  confee. 
tloaery,  H  to  a  delleioua  article^ 
and  to  highly  reooMBeodea  by 
tourtota.  _ 

S*M  by  erooers  •mywhere. 


QOLD  MEDAL,  7A1I8,  187t. 

BAKER'S 


7  Warranted  oheolwtely  ptM* 
Ctoagg,  from  wUch  the  '.xeemat 
Ott  ha*  been  removed.  ItbasUrM 
timee  A*  tirength  of  Cocoa  mlxid 
with  Blarrh,  Arrowtool  orengw, 
and  to  therefore  tar  more  ecoound. 
eal,  cotUng  U»»  than  one  cent  a 
cap.  It  to  delleioua,  ■ourtoblng, 
alrengtbenlng,  eaally  dlfeated,  and 

I  admirably  adapted  for  Invalid*  « 
well  aa  for  pereona  In  health. 

8*M  by  Creeeri  everywbere. 


perfect 


llsenperior  excellence  proven  In  milllonv  of  b(nn-* 
for  more  than  a  qnarter  of  a  centnrjr.  It  to  nred  by  the 
United  States  Govemineul.  Endorsed  by  the  heads  of 
the  flreat  I'liiversltius  as  the  Stronce*!.  Purest  and 
most  Healthful.  Dr.  Prlce'a  t'ream  Baking  Powder 
does  not  contain  Amniuuia,  Lime  or  Alum.  Sold 
ouly  in  cans. 

PRICE  BAKING  I-OWDER  CO. 

MBW  TORK.  CHICAGO.  ST.  LOUIS. 


THE  JOV  OF  THE  WORKER. 

f'arar  Wilde  and  the  .Esthetic  School  say  that  all  work  shnnid  be  so  done  as  to  give  joy  to  the  worker.  Tbe 
artist.  Joeeoh  Bail,  from  whose  flue  painting  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  IF8T  our  plctnre  is  copied,  has  admirably  dr- 
tdeted  the  pleasure  a  hleh  even  a  scDllery  hoy  feels  In  hi*  work— when  it  is  well  done.  This  “Joy  of  the  worker’ 
lan  be  ea'ily  secured  by  thoae  who  are  doing  any  kind  of  honae-cleaning,  if  they  will  only  use  8APOLIO. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  —  Grocers  often  snbatitnte  cheaper  goods  for  Sapollo  to  make  a 
better  profit,  ^nd  back  such  articles,  and  insist  upon  having  Just  uhat  you  ordered. 

ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


EeUdie  Magaaine  AdrmtUar. 
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To  Enjoy  Life, 

One  must  have  good  health, 
and  good  health  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  Blood. 
When  the  spirits  are  depressed, 
the  nerves  unstrung,  the  appe¬ 
tite  impaired,  or  the  brain 
clouded  and  weary,  take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

at  onoe.  The  symptoms  indi¬ 
cate  the  need  of  a  blood-purifier. 
Don’t  delay  till  the  disorder  be¬ 
comes  chronic,  and  all  the  more 
difficult  of  cure. 

“P*H)ple  who  work  In  milln,  shops, 
and  factories  get  their  systems  loaded 
with  iiu\)iirities  from  the  oil,  dust,  and 
other  injurious  matters  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  To  all  sufferers  from 
these  causes,  I  recommend,  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  stimulates  the  circulation, 
thoroughly  renovates  the  bloo<l,  and 
keeps  the  blood-making  organs  iu 
healthy  action.  I  have  known  many  remarkable  cures  effected  by  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.”— Robert  Dawson,  126  Suffolk  at.,  Lowell,  Maas. 

“  About  a  year  ago  I  found  myself  in  failing  health.  I  suffered  indescribably 
from  stomach  trouble,  blwNl  disorder,  and  various  weaknesses,  and  almost  de¬ 
spaired  of  relief.  Thinking  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  might  possibly  benefit  me  I  )>egan 
taking  it,  and  am  please<l  to  state  that  a  few  bottles  wrought  an  entire  change  in 
my  condition.  My  health  has  been  restored  by  the  use  of  this  medicine,  and  I 
feel  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  I  have  for  many  years.” — Mart  A.  Gakuano 
1407  Michigan  ate.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

prepared  by  dr.  j.  c.  ayer  a  CO.,  lowell,  mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $6.  Worth  $6  a  bottle. 


DRESS  THE  HAIR 

"With  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.  Its  lasting  perfume,  cleanliness,  and  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  on  the  sctHp  commend  it  for  universal  toilet  use.  It  keeps 
the  hair  soft  and  silken,  preserves  its  color,  prevents  it  from  falling,  and, 
if  the  hair  has  liecome  weak  or  thin,  promotes  a  new  growth. 

“To  restore  the  original  color  of  my  hair,  which  had  turned  pre¬ 
maturely  gray,  I  used  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  with  entire  success.  I  cheer¬ 
fully  testify  to  the  efficacy  of  this  preparation.”  — Mrs,  P.  H.  Davidson, 
Alexandria,  Ka. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mast.  SoM  bw  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 
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Edeciic  Magatine  Adrmtittr, 


All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
oome  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 


remains  untarnished  and  undisputed. 
This  Ihmous  Tonic  —  useful  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useful  in 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  — is  made  to 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  first 
gave  it  world- wide  repute. 


SSM  In  Cssh!iWD»M>»*.Mn 

t  VUbslar’s  DktkMriaa.  wwtli  •» 
ai»4  4  DictioMry  Holdan,  wevtk 
given  as  pran  fee  best  sssnyt  iaswer-^^n 
W  fiMStioa  s  **irk7  sbonU  I  use  n^inL 
DtcOo^  For  fWI  parttcnlMnHm 

•ta4  to  L*  Totm  W.  Boyao.  M  A  Ml  7VP\ 
West  Monroe  84.*  Cbieofo.  Tm  No.  A/^BsA 
If  Is  seif-^nttlM.  strouf  tprtafs  Irf 
aeewoly  shot*  ssJelv  no ^it  mmi  ^  I 
siasoly  dssn  tbe  bniky  book.  Tbe  W 
owo  M  MpnMrlty-aors  bnvtnf  been  soU  hi  tkepMl 


For  Church  or  House  Work. 

Special  Dmiqm  ia  Color  will  bo  tobmittod  opon 
roqooot. 

Send  fur  Uluttrat^  Cmtalrgue. 


50  Carmine  Street) 
NEW  YORK. 


A  A  roPtTLAR  work  <m 
B  iii  dibeasrs  and 

UMilfes 

.ML  'Obeolor  fMa  otras  trootewnt  for  ALLIlAlr  and 
lard  Dlaeami  how  to  blanch,  remoTO-dyo  a  Mpraaerln- 

ma.  Ulaat’d  Modlaal  door.  Oo.  Pal^  Itotratl.  1U& 


REMINGTON 

Standard  Typewriter. 

We  give  to  every  purchaser  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  RETURNING  THE  MACHINE 
within  30  days  if  not  ABSOLUTELY 
SATISFACTORY  in  every  respect. 
Send  fob  Iu.uaTBATED  Pamphlet. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

889  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Liooo  Popori  meTypowrltor  SoppMoa  of  All  Kmda. 


EcUctie  Magasint  Adv»rti$9r, 
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Acid  Phosphate 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Especially  recommended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 
Exhaustion,  Indigestion,  Headache, 
Neryousness,  Wakefhlness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  etc 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 
of  all  schools. 


Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R  I. 


4  EcUcHe  Magaxint  Advertiter, 


Copyriglit,  1887,  by  Jas.  8.  KniK  A  Co. 

Oiven,  an  ideal  of  wliat  ia  liigheet  and  beat,  then  peraiatent  effort  in  tbe  direction  of  ita  prac. 
tical  fulfilment,  and  you  have 


THE  ROMAlSrCE  OF  TRADE. 

For  many  yean  Meaen.  Jaa.  S.  Kirk  &  Co.  followed  a  nettled  purpoae  to  reach  perfection 
in  the  manufacture  of  white  aoapa,  and  now 

WHITE  CLOUD  IS  THE  CHIEF. 

“  White,  radiant,  apotleaa,  ezqniaitely  pure  ”  ia  thia  peerleaa  product  of  rare  akill. 

White  Cloud  ia  a  floating  aoap.  It  ia  not  at  all  out  of  place  in  the  laundry,  although 
genemlly  commended  for  the  bath  and  toilet.  It  ia  abeolutely  pure. 

If  your  Dealer  does  not  keep  White  Cloud  Soap,  send  ns  12c.  In  stamps,  and  we 
wrill  you  a  sample  cake  po8ti>aid. 

JAS.  S.  KIRK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


1388. 

The  New  Year. — This  oumber  of  The  Ec¬ 
lectic  begins  another  volume  of  the  new 
series,  the  forty-seventh.  The  Eclectic  has 
been  issued  in  its  present  form  for  forty-four 
years. 

When  The  Eclectic  began  its  long  career 
forty-four  years  ago,  there  was  then  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  this  country  only  three  or  four  other 
monthly  magazines.  A  single  glance  at  any 
news  stand  will  show  how  great  has  been  the 
change  during  this  time,  and  what  a  large 
number  of  monthlies  are  now  in  the  field- 
The  country,  however,  is  large  enough  for  all 
of  them,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  very  few 
high  class  literary  monthlies  are  even  now 
published,  as  the  daily  and  weekly  newspaper 
often  crowds  out  a  more  solid  and  useful  liter¬ 
ature. 

The  English  periodical  press  still  keeps  up 
its  supremacy  in  solid  and  instructive  articles 
by  the  great  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  American 
reader  must  still  look  for  the  ablest  contribu¬ 
tions  to  modern  thought. 

The  Eclectic  will  continue  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  to  culiand  select  for  its  readers 
whatever  is  of  most  value  in  all  the  foreign 
periodicals  and  to  present  It  monthly  to  its 
readers. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  subscribers 
will  give  us  the  names  of  any  intelligent  can¬ 
vassers,  that  we  may  correspond  with  them. 

A  Garden  Barometer. — One  of  the  simplest 
of  barometers  is  a  spider’s  web.  When  there 
is  a  prospect  of  rain  or  wind  the  spider  short¬ 
ens  the  filaments  from  which  its  web  is  sus¬ 
pended,  and  leaves  things  in  this  state  as  long 
as  the  weather  is  variable.  If  the  insect  elon¬ 
gates  its  threads  it  is  a  sign  of  fine  calm 
weather,  the  duration  of  which  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  length  to  which  the  threads  are  let 
out.  If  the  spider  remains  inactive  it  is  a  sign 
of  rain ;  but  if,  on  thecontary,  it  keeps  at  work 
during  the  rain  the  latter  will  not  last  long, 
and  will  be  followed  by  fine  weather.  Other 
observations  have  taught  that  the  spider  makes 


changes  in  its  web  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  if  such  changes  are  made  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  just  before  sunset,  the  night  will  be  clear 
and  beautiful. — La  Nature. 

A  Monster  Nugget. — The  Sydney  Morning 
Heraldoi  August .19  says  : — “  A  225 ounce  nug¬ 
get  has  been  unearthed  by  Chinamen  at  Har¬ 
graves,  near  Mudgee.  The  Celestials  en¬ 
deavored  to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  but  as  the 
nugget  was  transmitted  to  the  mint  direct 
through  Chinese  agents,' the  news  of  the  find 
soon  leaked  out.  It  was  at  Hargraves  in  the 
year  1852  that  the  celebrated  Carr  nugget  of  i 
cwt.  was  found,  and  very  recently  a  460  ounce 
nugget  was  found  a  few  miles  away,  at  the 
Maitland  bar.  The  effect  of  these  rich  finds 
will  be  to  give  an  impetus  to  prospecting  in 
this  district.” 

Cocoa. — Every  one  knows  that  cocoa  is  an 
excellent  tonic.  Taken  in  the  morning,  at 
breakfast,  it  has  no  equal  for  nutrition,  and 
strengthening  qualities ;  but  it  can  be  taken 
with  advantage  at  any  time.  It  is  especially 
recommended  for  nursing  mothers,  to  whom 
its  benefits  are  invaluable.  Unfortunately, 
cocoa  is  sometimes  mixed  with  starch,  arrow- 
root,  or  sugar,  and  thus  loses  a  great  part  of 
its  special  properties  ;  hence,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  procure  the  best  in  the  market. 
Baker’s  Breakfast  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  prep¬ 
arations  have  long  been  the  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  are  guaranteed  absolutely  pure. 

Art  in  Japan. — More  important  even  than 
the  height  to  which  these  people  have  carried 
their  art  is  the  extent  of  iu  influence.  Both 
objectively  and  subjectively  its  catholicity  is 
remarkable.  It  imbues  everything  and  affects 
everybody.  So  universally  is  it  applied  to  the 
daily  affairs  of  life  that  in  Japan  there  may  be 
said  to  be  no  mechanical  arts,  simply  because 
all  such  have  been  raised  to  the  position  of 
fine  arts.  The  lowest  artisan  is  essentially  an 
artist.  Modern  French  nomenclature  on  the 
subject,  in  spite  of  the  satire  to  which  the 
more  prosaic  Anglo-Saxon  has  subjected  it,  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  Japan.  To  call  a 
Japanese  cook,  for  instance,  an  artist,  would  be 
but  the  barest  acknowledgment  of  fact,  fo 
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Pttblisher^t  Deparimsni. 


Japanese  food  is  far  more  beautiful  to  look  at 
than  agreeable  to  eat,  while  Tokio  tailors  are 
certainly  masters  of  drapery  if  they  are  sub¬ 
limely  oblivious  to  the  natural  modelling  of 
the  male  or  female  form.  On  the  other  hand, 
art  is  sown,  like  the  use  of  tobacco,  broadcast 
among  the  people.  It  is  the  birthright  of  the 
far  East,  the  talent  it  never  hides.  Through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  from 
the  highest  prince  to  the  humblest  peasant,  art 
reigns  supreme. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

Hollow  Gifts  and  Houday  Baubles. — It 
is  impossible  to  calculate  the  vast  amount  of 
money  expended  in  the  bestowal  of  holiday 
gifts,  the  inutility  of  which  is  as  apparent  as 
the  injudiciousness  of  those  who  confer  them. 
Of  what  value  is  a  present  that  can  only  have 
an  ephemeral  existence?  Toys,  at  best,  are 
fragile,  and,  despite  their  scientific  mechanism, 
soon  out  of  repair,  and  even  jewels,  although 
of  intrinsic  wonh,  are  but  for  superficial  or 
external  adornment.  The  ancient  Romans 
thought  it  the  culmination  of  ethics  to  blend 
the"  utile et  decus”(the  useful  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful),  and  where  the  combination  could  be  ef¬ 
fected  it  simply  intensified  the  useful.  It  is 
folly  and  extravagance  to  make  presents  that 
are  not  appreciable,  and  nothing,  therefore,  so 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment  as  Udolpho 
Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic  Schnapps.  A 
single  case  is  an  absolute  benefit  to  a  family, 
for  it  is  without  exception  the  finest  tonic  and 
adjuvant,  the  best  anti-malarial  and  anti-dys¬ 
peptic  cordial  known  to  the  market.  Its  fame 
is  uncircumscribed,  and  for  nervousness,  de¬ 
bility,  indigestion,  kidney  disorders  and  stom¬ 
ach  derangement,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  essence 
of  its  virtues  a  panacea  without  a  rival,  and  of 
acknowledged,  world-wide  supremacy.  As  an 
evidei.ce  of  its  superiority,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  all  the  imitations  have  failed  even 
to  approximate  it  in  quality  and  effectiveness, 
and  that  the  results  of  the  original  are  in  them¬ 
selves  so  striking  as  to  establish  at  once  the 
test  between  the  genuine  and  the  counterfeit 
article. 

October. 

A  fitful  wind  about  the  eaves. 

That  sways  the  creaking  door  ; 

The  shadows  of  the  falling  leaves 
Flit  past  me  on  the  floor. 

The  autumn  skies  are  clear  above. 

But  silent  is  their  song  ; 

Oh,  spirit  of  the  changeless  love 
Keep  back  my  autumn  long ! 


In  vain  with  gold  the  forest  weaves 
Its  sylvan  greenness  o’er  ; 

The  shadows  of  the  falling  leaves 
Flit  past  me  on  the  floor. 

It  means  the  world  is  growing  old, 

It  means  no  birds  to  sing  ; 

Oh,  not  for  all  the  autumn’s  gold 
Would  I  forego  my  spring. 

— Macmillan's  Magatint. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Prince  Little  Boy,  and  Other  Tales.  lamo, 
cloth.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  157  pages, 
illustrated.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Sportsman’s  Paradise ;  or.  The  Lahe- 
lands  of  Canada.  By  B.  A.  Watson,  A.M., 

{  M  D.  8vo,  cloth,  390  pages,  illustrated. 

I  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Price,  $3.50. 

Origins  of  the  English  People,  and  of  the 
English  Language.  By  Jean  Roemer,  LL.D. 
658  pages,  8vo.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  b‘ 
Company.  Price,  $3.00. 

Wealth  and  Progress.  A  Critical  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Labor  Problem.  By  George 
Gunton.  i3mo,  383  pages.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  Co. 

Andy  Merrigan’s  Great  Discovery,  and  Other 
Irish  Tales.  By  Q.  M.  Allen.  i6mo,  paper, 
336  pages.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  (s'  Co. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Madalena  ;  or.  The  htaid's  Mischief.  By 
Theodore  Davenport  Warner.  i6mo, 
cloth,  345  pages,  Philadelphia  :  J.  B,  Lip¬ 
pincott  Company.  Price,  $t.oo. 

Faust.  The  Legend  and  the  Poem,  with 
etchings.  Large  4to,  48  pages.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippisscott  Company.  Price,  cloth,  $3  00. 

Lotus  and  Jewel.  By  Edwin  Arnold. 
i6mo,  cloth,  363  pages.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers.  Price,  $1.00. 

The  Gaverocks.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
433  pages,  half  cloth.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippisscott  Company.  Price,  50  cents. 

Life  assd  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin.  By  F. 
Darwin.  ii3o  pages,  3  vols.,  i3mo,  cloth. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  Price,  $5.00. 

The  True  and  the  False  Theory  of  Evolution. 
By  Rev.  Chauncey  Giley.  i6mo,  cloth,  148 
pages.  Philadelphia :  Wm.  H.  Alden. 

The  Deserted  Village.  By  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith.  With  illustrations.  Large  4to,  47 
pages.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippisscott  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  cloth,  $3.00. 


THE  GENERAL  CLEANING.  Frvm  a  jHAnUng  by  E.  J.  Bok. 

ET ART  JAN  BOK  wm  born  in  1K%,  at  Bcekberaen,  a  quHlut  old  Klemiah  towa.  Ilia  talent  early  developed  itself, 
and  his  first  teaching  was  received  at  the  Academy  or  Antwerp.  He  sobseqnenlly  studied  nnder  DE  KEYSBR.  and  to¬ 
day,  as  a  genre  painter,  he  has  deserxedly  a  high  reputat  on,  and  on  the  whole  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
Kierolsh  school.  His  specialty  is  the  repr<reentation  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  servants.  His  best  work  bv  far  is  THE 
GENERAL  t’LEANlNa,"  which  we  have  reprodnced  above,  and  “THE  CORPUS  DELICTI.”  Thfs  GENERAL 
CLEANING,  it  is  needless  to  add,  is  improved  by  a  cake  of  SAPOLIO.  From  TAs  Hague  RttUm. 


Capitml  SubscrlM, 
l‘mid  its  (CasA)f 


$9,000,000 

1,000,000 


DEBENTURES 

Bearing  It  per  cent.,  running  ten  years,  and  baaed  ez- 
Clnsively  upon  Western  Farm  Mortgage,  held  in  trust 
by  ti>e  American  Loan  and  Tmst  Company  of  New  York 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders.  Their  safety,  time 
to  mn,  and  rate  of  interest  make  them  the  most  desir- 
ab'e  investment  DOW  offered.  Alao, 

Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages. 

Ol^  PICKS* 

NKW  TORE,  m  I  PHILADKLFHIAa  119  8.4IA  84. 

BOSTON,  ft  C^rt  8tfwt.  |  KANSAS  CITY,  TtbA  Del.  Su. 

8KND  FOR  PAIVPHldKT* 


BUT  BEFORE  YOU  tiO,  eitker  at  s  W>«Ht4 
or  Mtiirr,  trW  ti  eonU  for  a  sepy  $€  Tmb 
Wot  Svobb.  a  mafaetoo  maktt  a 

fiporialty  oi  Ulofilrmtlac  aii4  doacrlMaa  tko 
nafniSmt  tcoarry  of  tkt  Wrot,  flo  dUo*, 
towat,  and  rr*o«trrot.  It  U  Um  oaly  llhw> 
lraU4  Mafasiao  oa  iko  I*aci8e  CoaU,  aad 
kaa  ao  loporMF  la  Ike  U.  8.  hi  ai^Uc 
Biarit.  For  $9  10  It  will  bo  rrat  for  oao 


yoar,  aad  tko  boaatlfol  otoofraph,  **  Ea> 
traiico  to  lk«  ColamWa  Rlror,^  will  bo  orat 
ao  a  aroaiiaBi.  AMrtoo  L.  8AMURL, 
FakllAor,  PorOaaA.  Orofoa. 


WILBOB'S  COMFOnm)  OF 

(PURE  COD  LIVERl 
L  OIL  AND  LIME.  J 


Cnrea  Concha,  folds.  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and 
all  Stcrofulons  Hnmora. 

To  One  and  AIL— Are  you  siifferinc  from  a  Cough. 
Cold.  Asthma,  llronvhltis,  or  any  of  the  varioni  pulmonary 
tronblr.  that  so  often  end  In  Consninptlon  ?  If  so,  use 
“  Wilbnr't  Pert  Ona-Uvtr  Oil nmd  Aim.,”  s  safe  and  sure 
remedy.  This  Is  no  qnsck  preparstioo,  hut  is  regularly 
prescribed  by  the  niedicsl  faculty.  Manufactured  only  by 
A.  B.  WiLBOB,  Cbemlst,  Boston.  Bold  by  all  dnigglats. 


EPPS’S 

QRATEFUL-OOMFORTINQ. 

COCOA 


CARNRicK’s  SOLUBLE  FOOD 


Perfectly  nourishes  the  child  from  birth,  without  the  addition  of  cow’s  milk, 
and  digcats  a*  easily  as  human  milk.  Send  for  "  Our  Baby’s  First  and  Second 
Years,"  by  Marion  Harland.  REED  &.  CARNRICK,  New  York. 


i; : 
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Eclectic  Magasine  Advertieer. 


FtEgPECWffli 

Notice  is  given  to  all  fanners,  fruit-growers, 
gardeners,  stockmen,  etc ,  that  specimen 
copies  of  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  the 
litading  American  weekly  of  its  class,  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants.  Address  the  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  84  Park  Row.  N.  Y. 


''pBIB  iiMrnI  knd  beaatifal  Paper,  Maaaitne  and  Letter 
■  Opener  will  be  tent  on  receipt  of  S  twe-eent 
ataatpe  If  tlita  adTertlaement  It  mentioned. 

.S'ltnpfa  Latter  I  am  much  pleated  with  jour  paper 
cotter ]ntt ani Ted.  Rncloted  ron  trill  Snd  one  dollar; 
kIndiT  tend  me  paper  cuttert  for  amount.  I  with  to  pre¬ 
tent  them  to  mr  frlendt.”  Addreat 

Scribner’s  MsgaslDe,  743  Iroadway,  New  Yerk. 

Incladinc  114  of  theveiy 
beat  AaterKan  oompotl- 

'  twnt.  wiUi  nawaic  com-  _  _ _ 

plelr.  alto  White  Wince,  Rock-tt-Byw,  Baby, 
and  Crichet  on  the  Hearth.  Above  amaiplat  and 
caUlotue  to  anr  addreat  for  IS  oente  In  alampt. 
OALAXY  OF  kiusic,  4UB  Wath-St.,  Boetoa,  w... 


3141 


SONGS 


PENNYROYAL  PILLS 


"CHICHESTER’S  ENGLISH." 

The  Orlclmal  mmI  Omly  Oemalme. 
Sth  tad  tlwayt  BtUtltlt.  Bevan  tf  worthkaa  ladutiMi. 

'-laciiu  fciStf ?.’d  !: 

(•taaiM)  «i  w  far  pBn^alBn  in  UtUt  by  rjiara  ■Mlia 

WaA. 


1235  OLD  VIOLINS! 

VIolaa,  Cellua  and  Baaaet  from  Italy  and  Tyrol.  SB  to 
Sa JOO ;  SdO  varletlea  new  rlollnt,  SO  centa  to  tiA  each :  vio¬ 
lin  caaea,  tOeenu  to  SB  ;  violla  bowt,  IScentt  to  SSO;  beat 
Italian  mountala  cut  violta  ttrlaca,  10 oentt  each;  Oer- 
maa  (No.  U)  violin  atrlnn.ttroncett  In  tbe  world,  Bccnta 
etch,  or  7  for  SI  ;  vamlih.  aeekt,  backa,  tope,  riba,  etc. ; 
laatrootloa  biioktforall  Inttiumenta;  Sne  violla  repalr- 
Inc:  beat  aaaortment  and  loweetprlcea  In  America;  aend 
^rjMtalocne.  KL1A8  HOWE,  H  Coart  Street,  Boaton, 

1 1  IS  SMITH'S  (I«-a)  HCkALII,  PhlU.,  Pa. 
|fllLC.<au>aI.LUlTl8«idlte.hrM>  tmt'i  paMM*,  a«l  Mb 
r  awOeMPUbBl  M  CLUB.  Bw  Paitaa. 


II  OB  VKeeil  A  PeWLBB*S  mutarj  skavlac 
UOB  Swap.  IS  llaMBt.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN 


■.earn  Steama  Bncln« 
eerlac  end  earn  $IOO 
month.  Send  tCD 
euTIn  atampa  to  F.  Keppy,  Bnclneer,  BrlBce- 
pmrif  Conn. 


MUSIC 


Send  4  eenu  poetaae.  and  get  free  40 
fall-aiae  pateea  latiMt  Vocal  and  in- 
aimmeatal  plecea.  AgenU  wanted. 
Addreat  F.  TKIFBT,  Boaton,  Mata. 

CCC  UCOC  I  notaave  tmt-haiif  on  1000  uaefnl 
OuC  ilLllL  I  articlea  T  Bend  for  cntalosne.  Big 
pay  to  AgeiiU.— Cnicaeo  8oata  Co.,  Chlca^i,  III. 

■tat  (taaled)  free.  EEXl  MEDICAL  (XX,  Bufilo,  H.  T. 


IMPOBTANTIEfSFON  UOIESl 

NO  MORE  WRINKLES. 

NO  MORS  gllUrPOl  MARKS. 

YOUTH  ilD  BEAUTY 

OiaOELYBE  OBXAIBEO  BY  OSnia 

PASTA  POMPADOUR. 

m an* imaiM ^ 

Xlie  'World-K.enowned  Beantifler, 

hlpwfMMlM)N0  «■  MU 

»  «dl  m  te«s«iT  ftsMIv  fhar  inMilMiAbYviBtafB  mm 

■■I  hB  Ih*  tafNaMM  s4  iMb  ifetee  Mik  M 

.  - *Ma  ihBlbFB^— i»  Hlww.  Hsit  IllMl. 

*  - %  blh.  blh.,  tal  #«■  MBifteiM  ft 

it.iiMia».wea»iMa.iinM. 


hr  a 


UeL^eXXk 

COflBULTAfM  rUI 


3!Vao^  hH.  M 
mm  rmiftMrtiftha 

dta. «!•.. i*  mi 


^jEuiTT 


rtsrt^SrSiD 


Of  m  fftOBBTATIOII.  •  hftaMnk  i#  ^ 


PASPAPOCB  TOfUrr  OO.,  a  ImI  rnktUnEtmlmka 

Chairs 


Cenuins  8  H  A  KJI  R 

roB  THE  MILLION 

HOLIDA  YJmrtmp^V  I"  r'^r-"  ' « 

Made  by  K.  M.  wloan  A  ('o  ,  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  \ . 


m.  {Oat.JYae.) 

S?  MESENTS 


I  GENTS  i-'Seenta^J  ropr  .addreat  la 


1 0  I  9  “  Agenta'  Directory ,”  wbten  coea  w 

III  lug  all  over  the  United  States,  yon  win  gat  hnn- 

I V  drada  of  tamplaa,  drcnlart,  booka.  newtpapert, 
magaainM.  ate.,  from  thoM  who  want  agenta.  Ton 
wtilget  lota  of  good  raading  fraa,  and  be  well  rt-atann 
with  tka  tmalT  InToatment.  Uat  eoatalning  naoaa 
aaat  to  each  peraon  aniwrnngthia  adTertUemaat. 

V  !>.  OAJCPBXIX.  M  Boylanton.  Indiana 


^■ytmrnfo 

^^^PaooK  OP  Tvm, 
^^ctrra.gTC.,5CTa.  M  JB 
^^■"“HreuIaTTree^^^™  IB  ] 


SEEDS 

kinds— with  Pang’a  PLonaL  Guidb.  all 
for  S  atampa.  Every  fowor-lovrr  dalighted.  Tell  nil 
yonr  friendt.  O.  W.  Pang.  FnnnetiabarR,  Pn. 
plrSeud  at  once^  This  notice  will  not  appear  again. 

.RESSES  and 
TYPE. 

_ JOICPN  WATtOM, 

Circulnr  free.  I^  Mnrrmy  HC,  JL  _ 

BTTTT  T^T1^TP  BOOKS.  Cntalogne  free.  W.T. 
O  U  WT  Comstock,  S  Warren  St ,  N.  T. 

UAI  lAIV  The  Novelty  Bug  Machine  aud  56  beau- 
uUlill/Al  tifol  ColorM  Pattema,  fac-eimilea,  tent 
DDrCCHTC  by  mail  for  only  $1.  Any  cbtlcl  can  nae 
rnEiOEin  l  O  it.  e.  boss  a  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

MADE  EAST  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Kubbor  Stamps.  Send 
for  Price  List  of  Outflta,  to 
J.  F.  W.  Dormnn,  217  East 
Oennan  St.,  Dnlttmoro,  Md. 

TO  STOUT  PEOPLE. 

Advice  Free  /F»e  to  ttaduca  Weight  and  penaaaently  care 
Obeattg.  Only  tore  method.  StarvaUon  diet  and  nnoaeona 
dmga  annecetanry.  New  treatise,  with  fall  Inatructlont 
Hov  to  Act,  aent  In  plain  sealed  envelope  for  S  atnmpe. 

B.  K.  LTMTON,  IS  Pork  Plaee.  New  York. 


CORPUS  UBAIY 

tNBrwdwra/afatlAeraleg^Mto  IS  Me. 
par  month  wOhont  ufacUng  thegananU 
haalth.  Send  9c,  m  Hampa  for  cfr- 
eulara  coeerlag  teaumonitue.  S.  B. 

Co.,  dSlA  MatUaon  agnora. 
PhOadatphia,  A. 


aaatght. 


FIT! 


JOSEPH  I^LUmlS 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


ABSOLUTELY  HAR1HLB8S 

tha  FAT-  producing 
The  enppta  being 
natural  tcorking  gf  the  ega- 
^  tern  dratea  on  the  fat  and  at  once  radneaa 


Faissolctke 
aimplg  atopptng  i 
if  acta  gf  food, 
atoppadlhe  natnra 


LElli 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 
The  FsToiite  Homben,  80^  404, 604, 
351, 170,  and  his  other  styles, 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


JSdeeiie  MagoMiru  Adveriis«r. 


tbbius 


■WElElEC.IL.'Sr,  lO'OESlVI'S. 

The  American  edition  is  produced  from  advanced  duplicate  plates  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  London  Publishers  under  special  contract,  and  is  published  in 
New  York  City  about  one  week  later  than  in  London. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  illustrations  and  information  on  all  subjects 
of  world-wide  interest  appearing  in  this  paper  have  delighted  its  many  readers, 
and  established  for  it  such  a  reputation  that  particular  comment  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  During  the  coming  year  the  paper  will  maintain  the  same  high  standard 
of  excellence  and  interest  as  in  the  past.  A  special  feature  of  interest  will  be 
the  publication  of  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  new  illustrated  serial,  “The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  House-Boat,”  which  will  commence  January  7th,  1888. 

Subscription,  $4-,00  a  ITear. 

SAMPLE  COPIES,  lO  CENTS. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

(THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION.  IMPORTED.) 

this  year  is  more  attractive  than  usual,  containing  Four  Presentation 
Pictures  in  Colors*  printed  in  the  finest  style  of  Chromo- Lithography : 

1.  BUBBLES.  By  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  R.  A. 

2.  FAITH.  By  a  Plot. 

3.  A  ROSE  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  By  J.  Tofano. 

4.  DON’T  TOUCH.  By  E.  Grivaz. 

Complete  Story  l>y  Bret  B«rte. 

Entitled,  “A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE  SIERRAS.”  Illustrated  by  R.  C.  WOODVILLE. 

Illustrations  drawn  by  R.  C.  Woodviluc,  Florknck  Gravier.  A.  Hunt,  G.  Montrard,  Katr 
CRAuroRD,  Hal  Ludlow,  Lucien  Davies,  Louis  Wain,  H.  Reinecke,  Stanley  Benkelxy. 

■  Those  subscribing  before  January  1st  will  receive  the  Christinas  Number  without  extra  charge. 

Briee  of*  Cliristmas  IViiiiil>er  50  Centt^. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS  CO., 

237  POTTER  BUILDING,  N.  Y. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


WHAT 
”  AILS 


YOU? 


Do  jrou  fe^  dull,  lan^id,  low-spirited,  lifeless,  and 
Indoscribabljr  miserable,  both  physicaUy  and  men¬ 
tally;  experience  a  sense  of  fullness  or  bloatina 
after  eating,  or  of  “goneness,"  or  emptiness  of 
stomach  in  the  morning,  tongue  coated,  bitter  or 
bad  taste  In  mouth,  irregular  appetite,  dizziness, 
frequent  headaches,  blurred  eyesight,  "floating 
specks”  before  the  eyes,  nervous  prostration  or 
exhaustion,  irritability  of  temper,  hot  flushes,  al¬ 
ternating  with  chilly  sensations,  sharp,  biting,  tran¬ 
sit  pains  here  and  there,  cold  feet,  drowsiness 
after  meals,  wakefulness,  or  disturbed  and  unre- 
freshing  sleep,  constant.  Indescribable  feeling  of 
dread,  or  of  impending  calamity  7 

If  you  have  all,  or  any  considerable  number  of 
these  symptoms,  you  are  sufferiim  from  that  most 
common  of  American  maladies— Bilious  Dyspepsia, 
or  Torpid  Liver,  assoeiat(^d  with  Dyspepsia,  or  In¬ 
digestion.  The  more  complicated  your  disease  has 
become,  the  greater  the  number  and  diversity  of 
^mi^ms.  No  matter  what  stage  it  has  iracned, 
Dr.nerce’a  Golden  flledlcaT  Discovery  will 
subdue  it,  if  taken  acoordinv  to  directions  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  If  not  cured  complica¬ 
tions  multiply,  and  Consumption  of  the  Lungs, 
Skin  Disease  Heart  Disease,  Rheumatism.  Kidney 
Disease,  or  other  grave  maladies  are  quite  liable  to 
set  in,  and,  sooner  or  later,  induce  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation. 

Dr.  Pleree’s  Golden  Medicjil  Discovery 
acts  powerfully  upon  the  Liver,  and  through  that 
great  blood  purifying  organ,  cleanses  the  system  of 
all  blood-taints  and  impurities,  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  It  Is  equally  eAcacious  in  acting  upon  the 
Kidneys,  and  other  excretory  oraans,  cleansing, 
streni^ening,  and  healing  their  diseases.  As  an 
appetizing,  restorative  tonic.  It  promotes  digestion, 
and  nutrition,  thereby  building  up  both  flesh  and 


strength.  In  malarial  districts,  this  wonderful 
medicine  has  gained  great  celebrity  in  curing 
Fever  and  Ague,  Chills  and  Fever,  Dumb  Ague, 
and  kindred  diseaw-s. 

Dr.  Plerco’a  Golden  nedicol  Discovery 

CURES  ALL  HUMORSg  . 

from  a  common  Blotch,  or  Eruption,  to  the  worst 
Scrofula.  Salt-rheum,  “  Fever-sores,”  Soily  or 
Rough  Skin,  in  short,  all  diseases  caused  by  bad 
blood,  are  conquered  by  this  powerful,  purifying, 
and  invigorating  medicine.  Great  Eating  Ulcers 
rapidly  heal  under  its  btmign  influence.  Esperially 
has  it  manifested  its  potency  in  curing  Tetter,  Ec¬ 
zema,  Erysipelas,  Boils,  Carbuncles,  Sore  Eyes, 
;  Scrofulous  Sono  and  Swellings,  Hip  Joint  Diauuie, 
I  “  White  Swelling”  Goitre,  or  Thick  Neck,  and  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  wnd  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  a  large 
Treatise,  with  colored  plates,  on  Skin  Diseases,  or 
the  same  amount  for  a  Treatise  on  Scrofulous  Af¬ 
fections. 

CONSrMPTION, 

which  is  Scrofnla  of  Uie  Langs,  is  arrested  and 
cured  by  this  remedy.  If  taken  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease.  From  its  marvelous  power  over  this 
terribly  fatal  disease,  when  first  offering  this  now 
world-famed  remedy  tothe  public.  Dr. Pierce  thought 
seriously  of  calling  it  his  “ Consumption  Cuhx,” 
but  abandoned  that  name  as  too  restrictive  for  a 
medicine  which,  from  its  wonderful  combination  of 
tonic,  or  strengthening,  alterative,  or  bloo<f-cleans- 
ing  anti-bilious,  pectoral,  and  nutritive  properties, 
is  unequaied,  not  only  as  a  remedy  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  but  for  all  Chronic  Diseases  of  the 

LIVER,  BLOOD,  AND  LUNGS. 

For  Weak  Lungs,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
Severe  Coughs,  and  kindred  affections,  it  is  an  effl- 
cient  remedy.  Sold  by  Druggists,  at  $1.0),  or  Six 
Bottles  for  96.00. 

KD~Send  ten  cents  In  stamps  for  Dr.  Pierce's  book 
on  Consumption.  Addnss, 

World’s  Dlsponsary  Medical  Assoolatlon, 

No,  663  main  Street, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Reward 


fv  '  Isofferedby 

fy  '  \  the  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Sage’s 

fl  .  \  :S  'i  Catarrh  Remedy,  fofacase  of 
twOWL  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  which  they 

<  •'  *  ■  cannot  cure.  i 

STlUPTOinS  OF  CATARRH.-DuU,  heavy 
headache,  obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages,  dis¬ 
charges  falling  from  the  head  into  the  throat,  some- 
thnea  profuse,  watery,  and  acrid,  at  others,  thick, 
tenacious,  mucous,  purulent,  bloody  and  putrid; 
the  eyes  are  weak,  sratery  and  inflamed ;  there  is 
ringing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  hacking  or  coughing 
to  clear  the  throat,  expectoration  of  offensive 
matter,  together  with  scata  from  ulcers ;  the  voice 
is  changed  and  has  a  nasnl  twang :  the  breath  is 
offensive;  smell  and  taste  are  impaired;  there  is  a 
sensation  of  dizziness,  with  mental  degression,  a 
hacking  cough,  and  general  debility.  Only  a  few 
of  the  above-named  symptoms  are  likely  to  be 
present  in  any  one  case.  Thousands  of  cases  an¬ 
nually,  without  manifesting  baif  of  the  above 
symptoms,  result  in  consumption,  and  end  in  the 
grave.  No  disease  Is  so  common,  more  deceptive 
and  tengerous,  lees  understood,  or  more  unsuo- 
oessfully  treated  by  physicians. 

By  its  mild,  soothing,  and  healing  properties.  Dr. 
Rage's  Catarrh  Remedy  cures  the  worst  cases  of 
Catarrh,** cold  In  the  head,**  Coryaa,  and 
Catarrhal  Headache. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere;  60  cents. 


«  THE  ORIGINAL 

little 

LIVER 

“•VexxeXB  pills. 

BEWAttB  OF  IMITATIONS.  ALWATS  ASK 
FOR  VR.  PUSRV.B’S  FELLFTS,  OR  LITTLE 
SVOAR-COATED  FILLS. 

Being  entirely  vegetable,  they  operate 
without  disturbance  to  the  system,  diet,  or  occu¬ 
pation.  Put  up  in  glass  vials,  hermetically  sealed. 
Always  fresh  and  reliable.  As  a  laxative,  al¬ 
terative,  or  purgative,  these  little  PelleUgive 
the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

Sick  Headache, 

billons  headache,  dixxl- 
,  ness,  constipation,  bil-  W 
ions  attacks,  and  all  de- 
rangements  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  are  promptly  relieved  K 
and  permanently  cured  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  ^  Ja 
Purgative  Pellets.  In  expla-  ww 

nation  of  the  remedial  power 
of  these  Pellets  over  so  great  a  variety  of  diseases, 
it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  their  action  upon 
the  system  is  universal,  not  a  gland  or  tissue  es¬ 
caping  their  sanative  influence.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists,  for  twenty-five  cents  a  viaL 
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£»Ubliah«d  by  EBWAKD  L.  TOUMAKS. 

THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 

FA>ITED  BY  W.  J.  YOUMAXS, 

Is  filled  with  scientific  articles  by  well-known  writers  on  subjects  of 
popular  and  practical  interest.  Its  rang^e  of  topics,  which  is  widen¬ 
ing^  with  the  advance  of  science,  comprises : 

DO.MESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  OR  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION. 

REL.ATIO.NS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

CONDITIONS  OF  HEALTH  AND  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE. 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 

RACE  DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  ;  EXPLORATION  ;  DISCOVERY.  Etc. 

In  Volume  XXXII.,  which  begins  with  the  number  for  November, 
1887,  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  will  discuss  the  Relations  of  Evo¬ 
lution  and  Religion,  and  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  will  continue  his 
valuable  papers  on  Recent  Economic  Disturbances.  The  volume 
will  also  contain  illustrated  articles  on  Astronomy,  Geography,  An¬ 
thropology,  Natural  History,  and  the  Applications  of  Science;  and 
will  be  enriched  with  contributions  by  Professors  J.  S.  Newberry, 
F.  W.  Clarke,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  Mr.  Appleton  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  other  distinguished  writers. 

It  contains  Illustrated  Articles,  Portraits,  Biographical  Sketches  ; 
records  the  advance  made  in  every  branch  of  science ;  is  not  techni¬ 
cal  ;  and  is  intended  for  non  scientific  as  well  as  scientific  readers. 

No  magazine  in  the  world  contains  papers  of  a  more  instructive 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  interesting  character. 


NEW  YORK:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY. 

1,  ».  A  5  BOND  STREET. 

fHInglc  Muinbcr,  90  cents.  Yearly  Subscription,  fiiA.OO. 


It 


BdtcHc  Magcuin*  Adv0rtu»r. 


SnQUsfi  ^Editions. 


HE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY 
since  January  ist,  1887,  has  furnished  its  Subscribers 
with  original  sheets  of  the 


FO[tlllgll(l!l  Beview,and  the 
Goiit8iiiponinili8vl6W.  The 
jlliieteeiitli  Gentoni  woi 

be  issued  to  correspond. 


No  American,  desirous  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  can  afford  to 
be  without  these  three  great  En¬ 
glish  Monthly  Reviews.  Their 
contributors  comprise  the  foremost 
and  ablest  writers  of  the  World, 
and  their  contents  treat  of  the 
latest  and  most  important  phases 
of  modem  thought. 


Terms:  $4-50  each;  any  two,  $8.50;  all  three,  $12.00. 


-  ^ 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we 
shall  continue  the  issue  in  America  of  these  two 
English  Quarterlies. 


Under  an  arrangement  with  the  English  pub¬ 
lisher,  this  Company  assumes  exclusive  control 
of  the  American  issue. 


U  the  lMdin(  and  moat  popular  moothijr  of  Oreat 
Britain.  The  tona  of  ita  articlea  ia  unexceptionable, 
rendering  it  moat  deairable  for  the  Home  Circle. 


Terms:  $3.00  each;  any  two,  $5.50;  any  three,  $8.00;  all  four,  $10.50. 


FIRST  MONTHLY  ISSUE,  APRIL,  1887. 

This  Review  will  continue  foithful  to  its  mission  as  an 
organ  of  independent  thought  in  respect  to  social,  political, 


phiU>sopbical  and  religious  questions. 

Terms:  $4.00  per  Year;  35  cents  per  Number. 


-AN  AMERICAN  MONTHLY.- 

Aims  to  tell  the  news,  and  mirror  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Shakespearian  world;  to  en¬ 
courage  the  influence  of  Slutkespeare  reading,  and  to  offer  suggestive 
courses  of  study ;  to  be  of  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools,  Libraries  and 
Reading  Rooms,  and  to  prove  of  interest  not  only  to  Shakespeare 
specialists,  teachers,  and  reading-circles,  but  to  the  actor,  the  drama¬ 
tist,  and  the  student  of  general  literature. 

Terms:  $1.50  per  Year;  15  cents  per  Number. 


OF  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO.’S  PERIODICALS. 
No.  I.  JANUARY,  1187-INDEX  FOR  iSSS. 

SUBSEQUENT  ISSUES  FOR  EACH  QUARTER. 

Terms:  25  cents  per  Year;  10  cents  per  Number. 


All  Post  Paid  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


keenard  SgqII  BubliGatien  Ge., 


Sam's  F.  rsaaBS,  Ti«a». 


1104  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 
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THE 


OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


The  Overland  Monthly,  established  twenty  years  ago,  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  long  bee  recognized 
as  the  only  successful  literary  magazine  published  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
The  leading  feature  of  the  coming  year  will  be  illustrated  descriptive  articles. 
Northern,  Central  and  Southern  California,  Oregon,  Puget  Sound,  Alaska, 
Arizona,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  regpon  will  receive  especial  attention. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without  the  Overland  Monthly  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  informed  upon  the  resources  and  growth  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Without  lowering  its  high  literary  standard  the  magazine  has  become  essential 
to  the  home-seeker  and  the  investor,  because  it  deals  in  a  practical  way  with 
the  development  of  the  West. 

To  lovers  of  literature  the  Overland  offers  each  month  the  best  literary 
product  of  a  group  of  new  and  brilliant  writers.  Its  stories  of  Western 
adventure  and  mountaineering,  Indian  studies  and  Pioneer  sketches  have  be¬ 
come  famous.  Its  short  stories  cover  the  entire  range  of  Western  life,  from 
mining- camp  days  to  the  living  present,  and  have  been  one  of  the  strongest 
features  of  the  magazine.  Its  literary  reviews,  editorials  and  poems  rank  with 
the  best  of  corresponding  EUistern  work. 


Advertisers  who  wish  to  reach  the  best  class  of  readers  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  should  use  the  pages  of  the  Overland  Monthly  :  Eastern  Agent,  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  39  Park  Row,  New  York. 

-  -  $4,00  PER  YEAR.— = 

One  Sample  Copy,  TiveiUy-five  Cents. 

The  Oyerlanil  Monthly  Publishing  Company, 

416  ISONTOOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

It  makes  one  dissatisfied  with  his  home  to  read  iL — Newton  (Afau.)  Grapkie. 

A  bright  and  interesting  reflection  of  literary  life  and  thought  on  the  Pacific  Coast. — 
Ckriitinn  Union, 


Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

These  en^ravinf^  are  beautifullj  engraTed  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic  Magazine  daring  past  years.  They  embrace  eorreei  portraiU  of  over 


250  DISTINGUISHED  HEN 

of  the  past  and  present  centary.  Onr  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

350  Different  Subjects, 

of  wbleh  th«  roIlowinK,'seIecto<l  from  onr  list,  will  glTO  some  Ides  of  tbelr  scope  end  Tsriety> 


POBTBAITS. 

Kino  WILLIAM. 
rUKDKBICK  THE  OMEAT. 
riCTOE  EM  A  yVEL. 

OEOEQE  BANCEOET. 

WM.  H.  PEESCOTT. 

EOBEET  BEOWKina. 

CHAEZOTTE  BEOyTE. 

JOHN  EVBKjy. 

TBACKEEAT. 

BICE  EES. 

HA  WTHOEEE. 

TEEETSOE. 

LOEOEELLOW. 

HEEBEET  BPEECEE. 

AOHE  BTVAET  MILL. 

OLABBTOEE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

They  are  printed  on  line  paper.  10xl>  Inches,  an 
We  famish  neat  cloth  cases  or  j^ramlos,  bolding  from 


HISTOBIO  AND  IDEAL. 

EAPOLEOE  IE  PEIBOE. 

WM.  PENE'S  TEEATT. 

COSOEEBB  OE  TIEEEA. 

BATTLE  OE  BUEKEE  HILL. 

BATTLE  OE  QUEBEC. 

WALTEE  BCOTT  ASB  EEIEEBB, 
lEVIEO  AEB  EEIEEBB. 

MOZAET  AT  TIEEEA. 
BHAKEBPEAEE  AEB  EAMILT. 
TBIAL  OE  QVEEE  CATHAEIEE. 
EAPHAEL. 

ELOEEETIEE  POETB. 

BEATEICE  BE  CEECI. 

BUEIAL  OE  THE  BIBB. 

ELOWEE  OATHEEEEB. 

BLIEB  MAE'B  BUEE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

sre  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  oa  receipt  of  price. 
« to  flfty  sagrarings. 


PRICES. 


EagraTiags,  10  oeats  each,  or  $7.00  par  100. 


0  EagTSTiogs,  ......  $060 

IS  Eagiayiags,  •••-•••lOO 


PcrtfoUos,  sack,  $0  60 

PortMlo  aad  16  Eagrayings,  ....  1 

"  "26  “  ....  2 

“  “60  "  * .  .  -  ‘  .  4 


We  srin  make  selections  of  the  ■ngrarings  to  be  sent  whaaerer  rc<inlred,  or  the  pnrchaser  can  select 
kiasself. 

Smd  postaye  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  sslection  for  portftdlo,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  booad 
eolnme  force^re-lable. 


CotoloQVM  mmtfroe  to  say  oBBrmt.  or  eafotoyws  aa<f  oampU  Mprseiay  seal  on  roeotpt  of  U  eetUo.  ) 

E  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 


?  8^S 
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THE  FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 


7i  toveht$  upon  a  greater  num^0r  of  eubjecte  of  popular  interetl  and  inetruetion  than  eon 
he  found  in  any  other  periodical  pvbliehed  in  thie  country. — Mail  and  ExpaKss,  N.  Y.  City. 


rj^UE  FORUM  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike  —  in  morals,  in 
edncation,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence. 

It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  employs  the  best*known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
Biiecial  opportunities  for  information. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS. 


PrMidemt  JaliM  H.  Saely*. 
Bishop  F.  D.  HunUngtoii. 
Justice  Tbomaa  M.  Cooley. 
Preeident  8.  C.  Bartlett. 
Jamee  Parton. 

Preeident  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edward  Erirett  Uale. 
Biabop  J.  L.  Spalding. 
Praaident  Timothy  Dwight. 
Prof.  William  T.  Harris. 
Chancellor  Howard  Croshy. 
Monsignor  T.  S.  Preston. 
Prof.  Alexander  WInchell. 
Biabop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe. 
Prof.  St.  George  Hivart. 
President  E.  O.  Robinson. 
Prof.  Frederic  H.  Hedge. 
Andrew  D.  White. 
President  James  B.  Angeli. 
Judge  Edward  A.  Thomas. 
Bishop  W.  C.  Doane. 

Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton. 


David  Dudley  Field. 

W.  8.  Lilly. 

Prof.  William  O.  Sumner. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  Haber  Newton. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Toung. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely. 

Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Park  Benjamin. 

Plot.  Simon  Newcomb. 
Monenre  D.  Conway. 

Prof.  Theodore  Gill. 

Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 
Prof.  H.  H.  Boyeaen. 

Elisabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Prof.  David  Swing. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
Elisa  Lynn  Linton. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

President  J.  R  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Dr.  Cyms  Bdson. 

Prof.  Noah  K.  Davis. 

Lient.  A.  W.  Greely. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Prof.  R  H.  Thurston. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Woods  Pasha. 

Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Grant  Allen. 

Richard  H.  Dana. 

Judge  E.  H.  Bennett. 
Prof.  Thomas  Davidson. 
D.  M.  Ciaik. 

George  J.  Romanes. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Spitska. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


60  Cents  a  Copy;  $5.00  a  Year. 

T/fi;  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y&rh. 
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rnoM  THE  ccixBRATco  pictvm:  mr 
SIR  JOHN  MILLAIS  BART.  R  .A. 

..  ANO  GOLD  MCOAUiST  BlC. 

[INTHC  POSSESSION  Of  TNC  PROPINnORS  OF 

f=>e:afrs  sqaf> 

PURCHASED  BY  THEM  FOR  f  IIXXX)] 


JiP  S  SORP 


"■^  THE  Complexion 

AND  PREVENTING  REDNESS  ROUGHNESS 

AND  CHAPPING  RECOMMENDED 
BY|^f\S.LANGTRY.^^AOAME  fATTI 


SPAp. 


(^oiyiP^ 


geUdie  Magamne  Advtrtutr. 


“I  Bring  You  Health.” 

It  is  certain  that  Catarrh  is 
caused  by  a  poisoned  and 
scroftilous  state  of  the  Blood. 
The  best  reme<^,  therefore, 
for  this  disease  is 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

which,  if  perseveri^ly  used, 
according  to  directions,  eradi¬ 
cates  every  trace  of  Catarrhal 
virus  from  the  system.  No 
other  treatment  proves  so  ef¬ 
fectual  in  reaching  the  source 
of  this  loathsome  and  danger¬ 
ous  malady. 

“When  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  was  re- 
comiiiendeil  to  me  for  catarrh,  I  vriui 
inclined  to  doubt  its  efticacy.  Harin,; 
tried  so  many  meiiicines  with  little  ben¬ 
efit,  I  had  no  faith  that  anything  would 
cure  me.  I  became  emaciated  from  loss 
of  appetite  and  impaired  digestion.  I 
had  nearly  lost  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
my  system  was  badly  deranged.  I 
wait  about  discouraged,  when  a  friend 


urged  me  to  try  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  and  referred  me  to  persons  whom  it  had 
cured  of  catarrh.  After  takiug  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  this  uie4licine,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  only  sure  way  of  treating  this  obstinate  disease  is  through  the 
blood.  My  cure  is  perfect.’’  —  Ciurlks  H.  Malonky,  JJ3  River  H.,  Lowell,  Mats. 

“  I  was  troubled  with  catarrh  for  over  two  years.  I  tried  various  remedies, 
but  received  no  benefit  until  I  commenced  taking  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  a  few 
bottles  of  which  cured  me.’’  — Jsssk  M.  Boooe,  Hulman's  Mills,  Albemarle,  N.  U. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  J.  C.  AYER  A  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $6.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR 

Medicine  for  Throat  and  Long  Difficulties  has  long  been,  and  still  is, 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  ltc\\reaCroiM>,  Whooping  Cough, Bronchitis, 
and  Asthma  ;  soothes  irritation  of  the  Larynx  and  Fauces  ;  strengthens 
the  Vocal  Oryans ;  allays  soreness  of  the  Lungs  ;  prevents  ('onsuniption, 
and,  even  in  advanced  stage.s  of  that  disease,  relieves  Coughing  and  in¬ 
duces  Sleep.  There  is  no  other  preparation  for  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  lungs  to  be  compared  with  this  remedy. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  ft  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass,  told  by  Druggists.  Price  $1.  Sii  bottles,  f  5. 


BcUetie'  Magatim  Aivmiiavr. 


.  WOXaFlS’S 

I  SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 

1  SCHNAPPS. 

I 

^  A»  a  general  beverage  and  necetwarg  cor- 
^  reetivc  of  water  rentlered  impure  by  veg- 
^  etable  decompoeition  or  other  cauMen,  as 
Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFETS  SCHNAPPS,  its  xinsolieited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  uneqtialled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla-> 
tlon,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  *or  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 


UDOLPHO  WOLFETS  SON  &  CO., 

9  Beaver  Street,  !Vew  ITork. 


|V|ONyMENi§  ^1  pennyroyal  PILLS 


Of  Sp««ial  OMigiM.  Cx««rt*4  in  MarM«,  Oraaito, 
•te.,  Branza  Dafaib. 


3emd  f&r  Catmlmgue. 


J:&R:LAMB,  *®SrwYORr^’ 


Band  for 

Circa  lar  to 
OBAIB  OBu  nW  MATKH.~OX. 


"CHICHESTER’S  ENGLISH.” 

Th«  Oricinal  and  Only  Clrnnlne. 

SOk  tad  tlwan  MlaM*.  Il«wu««r  waHkIcaa  lalutloM. 

ladlmajablc  o  LADIKS.  Aak  Iti  Malil  Or 

**C%lifc  tmtCt  EaolUE*  mat  takr  m  mJmt,  ar  (dcIom  4a. 
(Moom)  W  u  for  parUcalar.  in  UUmt  rvtan.  — 4t- 

M4  ky  ffi  aaali  li  evorywkrrc.  Aok  for  **Cklakaa 
taa's  EBa^EK”  Peaajrayal  Pllb.  Toktaaotkot. 
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REMINGTON 

Standard  Typewriter. 

We  give  to  every  purchaser  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  RETURNING  THE  MACHINE 
within  30  days  if  not  ABSOLUTELY 
SATISFACTORY  In  every  respect. 

BKKD  pom  IlLCBTKATBD  PAMPBLn. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

889  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Lioaa  Pa(>art  and  Typawritar  Sappliat  af  All  Kiadt. 

Mots. — Our  I'n^umUtleS  Chmlltngt  for  s  tart  of 
all  Wrlllsr  ¥-ehItia«  prtn4ifn«  wnarrrytfd.  ^od 
tor  copy  if  Istareatcd. 


Ecledte  Magazine  Advefiiz«r» 


Acid  Phosphate, 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Especially  recommended  for 

Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 

•• 

Exhaustion,  Indigestion,  Headache, 

NerTousness,  Wakefhlness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  etc ' 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 
of  all  schools 

Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Copyright,  1887,  by  Jas.  8.  Kirk  A  Co. 


Kirk’s 

White 

Cloud 

Floating 

Soap. 


The  Applications  of  Science 

Ooostttnte  •  dtoHnctIve  fMtare  of  the  ue  la  which  we  lire.  Formerly  the  accrete  of  the  laboratory  were  Jealoaely 
marded  by  a  few,  and  were  with  difflcalty  wrested  frocn  their  hiding  plaees  for  practical  enployment  Bot  now 
dIscoTeries  are  wilKngly  livon  to  the  wond  for  its  use  and  benedi,  ao  that  in  onr  ordinary,  every  day  life,  we 
anjoy  the  lateet  reenlta  of  acieotiflc  reaearch. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  it  was  poaaible  to  offer  to  the  pnbiic  a  combination  like 

Jas.  S.  Kirk  &  Go.’s  White  Cloud  Floating  Soap, 

^>r  the  rimple  reason  that  no  one  knew  how  to  make  R.  Eren  after  practical  experience  bad  possessed  itself  of 
the  best  scientiflc  knowledge,  many  tests  and  trials  were  to  be  made  before  all  obstacles  were  sarmonnied. 

When  a  pieoe  of  soap  comes  to  represent  the  sacceasfni  appliratlon  of  the  latest  word  of  science,  it  is  no 
longer  an  insigniScant  thing,  bat  claims  tbe  interest  of  all  who  care  for  haman  progress  and  improreroent. 

FOR  THE  BATH,  TOILET,  AMD  LALMDRY, 

WHITE  CLOUD  IS  THE  CHIEF. 

White  Cle«4  honte  f  It  la  ahsMlmtely  pare  |  It  le  ae  poeff  as  It  la  heaatlfal. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  White  Cload  Soap,  send  ns  10c.  for  postpaid  sample. 

JAS.  S.  KIRK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Thi  Bishop  op  Lincoln  on  Islam — The 
Bishop  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  last  week  in 
Lincoln.  He  said  that  the  attention  of  some 
present  might  have  been  drawn  to  a  speech 
on  Mahommedanism  ;  but  he  thought  they 
need  see  no  cause  for  alarm.  He  did  not 
know  the  gentleman  who  had  made  the  speech, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  about  the  sort  of  speech 
he  should  have  made  himself  some  fourteen 
years  ago,  jest  after  reading  a  book  by  Bos- 
worth  Smith  on  Mahommedanism,  when  he 
was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  try  and  6nd  out  the 
good  elements  in  those  different  bodies.  He 
was  then  thrilled  and  delighted  at  seeing  the 
amount  of  good  elements  there  were  in  Ma¬ 
hommedanism,  but  the  fourteen  years  which 
had  passed  since  then  had  enabled  him  to 
arrive  at  a  much  wiser  estimate  with  regard  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  Christian  and  other 
systems  of  religion,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
anybody  there,  knowing  the  good  elements  in 
Mahommedanism,  ought  to  be  in  any  way 
scared  or  dispirited.  Islam  was  a  creed  that 
did  not  simply  conquer  with  the  sword,  but 
that  made  wonderful  strides  in  the  matter  of 
philosophy  and  medicine,  and  that  built  uni¬ 
versities  and  founded  libraries ;  but  yet  in 
the  face  of  that  they  need  not  be  intimidated, 
for  they  knew  that  in  God’s  own  time  the 
Cross  must  prevail  over  the  Crescent.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  in  Ma¬ 
hommedanism  there  should  be  such  a  peculiar 
power,  and  why?  Because  of  all  heathen  sys¬ 
tems  of  religion  they  had  been,  enabled  to 
arrive  at  a  great  truth,  the  belief  in  one  God, 
and  they  ought  to  expect  there  would  be 
great  force  come  from  such  a  near  approach 
to  the  exact  truth. 

Making  Potteky  with  Great  Rapidity. — 
A  novel  and  remarkable  exhibition  was  given 
at  the  Westminster  Mus6e  yesterday,  when 
Harry  Flaxman,  the  clever  potter)'  worker, 
undertook  the  feat  of  making  an  entire  tea- 
set  of  forty-four  pieces  in  the  short  space  of 
minutes.  When  it  was  announced  that 
such  an  attempt  would  be  made,  those  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  record  of  the 
young  man  from  Wedgwood’s  great  pottery 


establishment,  England,  offered  wagers  that 
it  could  not  be  accomplished.  Much  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  large  number  present 
when  Manager  Bingham  gave  the  word  and 
Flaxman  began  his  task,  while  several  watches 
ticked  off  the  minutes.  The  pliable  clay  was 
manipulated  with  deft  and  skilful  fingers  and 
twelve  cups  and  saucers  adorned  the  board  in 
short  order.  Then  twelve  plates  were  piled 
upon  each  other,  and  then  four  large  plates, 
a  teapot,  sugar-bowl  and  two  other  vessels 
sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  all  shapely  and  al* 
most  perfectly  formed.  When  the  last  piece 
was  finished  the  hands  on  the  majority  of  the 
watches  indicated  the  lapse  of  eight  minutes 
from  the  time  of  starting,  and  the  remarkably 
quick  workman  rested,  beaten  by  a  half¬ 
minute.  But  he  can  make  the  set  in  seven 
and  one-half  minutes  under  more  favorable 
circumstances.  The  whole  work,  including 
moulding,  is  accomplished  by  the  fingers,  and 
the  only  tools  used  are  a  thin  brass  wire  for 
cutting  the  clay  and  a  small  revolving  wheel. 
— Providentt  Journal. 

Knabe  Pianos  for  Executive  Mansions. — 
Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.  have  just  fur¬ 
nished  to  Gov.  Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
beautiful  upright  grand  piano,  ordered  by  him 
for  the  executive  mansion  at  Harrisburg.  The 
case  is  of  artistic  style,  in  rich  variegated  rose¬ 
wood,  and  the  instrumental  part  of  the  high¬ 
est  order  of  merit,  with  a  tone  of  very  rich  and 
sympathetic  quality,  and  a  touch  of  remark¬ 
able  ease  and  elasticity.  A  very  fine  concert 
grand  was  supplied  by  them  recently  to  Gov. 
Fitzhugh  Lee  for  the  executive  mansion  at 
Richmond.  Va.,  which,  excepting  on  some  of 
the  outside  ornamentation  of  the  case,  is  a 
fac-simile  of  the  celebrated  White  House 
Knabe  grand,  the  piano  of  the  President's 
mansion,  described  in  our  columns  hereto¬ 
fore. — Baltimort  Amtritan. 

A  Neat  Retort. — During  the  summer  of 
1863,  while  the  hospitals  at  Canton,  Miss.,  were 
crowded  with  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  the 
ladies  visited  them  daily,  carrying  with  them 
delicacies  of  every  kind,  and  did  all  they 
could  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  suffering.  On 
one  occasion  a  pretty  miss  of  sixteen  was  dia- 
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tribating  flowers  and  speaking  gentle  words 
of  encouragement  to  those  around  her,  when 
she  overheard  a  soldier  exclaim  :  “  Oh,  mj 
Lord!”  Stepping  to  his  bedside  to  rebuke 
him  for  his  profanity,  she  remarked  :  '*  Didn’t 
I  bear  you  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?  I 
am  one  of  his  daughters.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  ask  him  for  you  ?”  Looking  up  into  her 
bright,  sweet  face,  he  replied  :  “  I  don’t  know 
but  what  there  is.”  ”  Well,”  said  she,  ”  what 
is  it?”  Raising  his  eyes  to  hers  and  extend¬ 
ing  his  hand,  he  said  :  “  Please  ask  him  to 
make  me  his  son-in-law.” 

Fashionable  Buttons. — Buttons  made  of 
dried  fresh  beef  blood  are  among  the  trim¬ 
mings  used  largely  this  season  by  dress¬ 
makers.  They  are  all  made  in  a  factory  near 
Chicago,  and  some  8,000  or  lojooo  gallons  of 
the  blood  is  utilised  daily.  Many  a  woman 
who  buys  cheap  jewelry  has  earrings  or 
brooches,  belt  clasps  or  hair  ornaments,  or 
any  one  of  a  dosen  other  ornaments  made  out 
of  this  dried  blood.  She  may  comb  her  hair 
with  the  same  material  and  think  she  is  using 
horn  or  xylonite  or  celluloid,  when  she  is 
flsing  only  the  albumen  left  after  the  bulk  of 
the  blood  treated  has  evaporated. 

“  Fbank  R.  Stockton’s  literary  career,” 
says  the  Pmi/u  Opinion,  "  is  very  encourag¬ 
ing  to  jroung  authors  who  feel  that  they  are 
not  appreciated.  It  is  said  that  for  a  long 
time  Stockton’s  productions  were  a  standing 
joke  in  the  publishing-houses.  His  manu¬ 
script  was  known  to  publishers  a  long  while 
before  his  delicious  humor  had  a  chance  to 
reach  the  public.  He  was  persevering  and 
hopeful,  however,  and  at  last  the  magasines 
began  to  print  his  productions.  He  is  now  a 
great  favorite.” 

A  Gigantic  CoMMxaaAL  Entxrpeisx. — 
*'  It  is  said  that  a  gigantic  Anglo-American 
commercial  scheme  is  being  batched  in  which 
several  American  millionaires,  the  Rothschilds, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  other  wealthy  men  are  con¬ 
cerned.  According  to  what  the  London  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  has  gleaned, 
the  promoters  intend  to  erect  granaries, 
stores,  pork-curing  establishments,  and 
cheese  and  butter  factories  on  sites  convenient 
to  the  line  of  the  Minnesota  North-Western 
Railway,  which  was  formerly  the  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Paul  line.  All  kinds  of 
American  produce,  such  as  flower,  fruit,  ham, 


bacon,  cheese,  and  butter,  as  well  as  live 
cattle,  are  to  be  run  alongthis  line  to  Chicago, 
thence  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  to 
New  York.  A  bridge  is  to  be  built  connect¬ 
ing  the  mainland  with  Staten  Island,  where 
large  docks  will  be  constructed.  From  this 
port  the  products  of  the  United  Stales  will  be 
carried  by  steamers  specially  built  for  the 
company,  and  landed  at  Barrow-in-Furness, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  proprietor,  besides  being  president  of 
the  Furness  Railway.  At  Barrow  the  com¬ 
pany  propose  building  alongside  the  docks 
abattoirs  for  slaughtering  the  cattle  immedi¬ 
ately  after  landing,  tanneries  for  preparing 
the  hides,  and  factories  for  making  marga¬ 
rine  out  of  the  tallow.  Large  warehouses 
are  also  to  be  erected  at  Barrow,  and 
thence  the  food  products  will  be  distributed 
throughout  Great  Britain  by  means  of  reuil 
stores,  which  will  be  opened  in  all  the  leading 
towns,  in  order  to  supply  consumers  direct 
without  incurring  any  middiemen’s  charges.” 
— Pall  Mall  Gaaette. 


BOOKS  RKCKIVKD. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

English  Cohmes  in  America.  By  J.  A. 
Doyle,  M.A.  Vols.  *-3,  Puritan  Colonies. 
8vo,  cloth,  750  pages.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  dr*  Co.  Price,  is-oo. 

Southern  Silhouettes.  By  Jannette  H.  Wal¬ 
worth.  lamo,  cloth,  3^  pages.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  b"  Co.  Price,  f  1.5a 

A  Short  History  of  Philadelphia.  By  Susan 
CooUDGE.  lamo,  cloth,  a88  pages.  Boston  : 
Pokerts  Bros.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Story  of  Ireland.  By  the  Hon.  Emily 
Lawless.  With  additions  by  Mas.  Arthur 
Bronson,  lamo,  cloth.  435  pages.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  S^.  Price,  $1.30. 

American  Statesmen  Series. — Patrick  Henry, 
lamo,  398  pages.  New  York  and  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  b‘  Co,  Price,  f  1.50. 

Men  and  Letters.  By  HORACE  E.  Scudder. 
lamo,  half  cloth,  335  pages.  New  York  and 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  60  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Knitters  in  the  Sun,  By  Octave  Thanet. 
lamo,  cloth,  351  pages.  New  York  and 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  b‘Co,  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  From 
the  famous  irst  folio  edition  of  1623.  By  J. 
O.  H  ALU  WELL  Phillipps.  i2mo,  700  pages. 
New  York  :  Punk  b"  Wagnalls.  Price,  $2.50. 
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MAGNETIC  FOOT  BATTERY 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


rpHE  Toy 
the  child 
likes  best! 


f  WILBOB’S  COMPOUND  OP  ^ 

PURE  COD  LIVER 
I.  OIL  AND  LIME.  J 


We  take  pleaaare  in 

BLOCKS, 

eempleUly  told  out  btfore  CkrUtmat,  ta  now  replenished 
and  fnlW  aiaorted,  and  solicit  renew  al  of  their  kind 
orders.  The  Price-  liat  will  be  forwarded  gratia  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

F.  AD.  RICHTER  S  CO., 

HEW  YORK,  310  BROADWAY;  er 
LORDON,  K.C.,  1  RAiLWAY  PUCE,  FERCHURCH  ST. 


Carea  Coachs.  Celda,  Aothnaa,  BranchItU,  aad 
all  8crafal<HM  Haatera. 

The  creat  pee nlariir  of  Ihia  anfe  aad  rMcacloaa 

preparation  It  alone  attiibutalile  to  lit  Intrinsic  worth. 
In  the  cure  of  (louKhs,  Colds,  Atthina.  Bronchitis.  Whoop¬ 
ing  Cough,  Scrofuloui  Hnmors,  and  all  Cuntamptlre 
sraptotna.  It  bat  no  tupeiior.  If  equal.  Let  no  one  neglect 
the  earijr  tTmptoint  of  diaeate,  when  an  agent  it  at  hand 
which  will  core  all  complaints  of  the  Cheat,  Lungs,  or 
Throat, «  Manufactiired  only  by  A.  B.  Winnon,  Chemist, 
Boaton.  Bold  by  all  drugglaU.  _ 


Bold  by  all  drugglaU. 


MADE  EAST  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Rubber  Stamps.  Send 
fop  Price  List  of  Outflt.a,  to 
J.  F.  W.  Domutn,  217  East 
German  St-,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Perfectly  nourishes  the  child  from  birth,  without  the  addition  of  cow’s  milk, 
and  digests  ss  easily  as  human  milk.  Send  for  ‘'Our  Baby’s  First  and  Second 
Years,"  by  Marlon  Harland.  REED  &.  CARNRICK,  New  York. 


MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


More  people  die  ereryyear  In  eonaeqnence  of  eold 
feet  and  llmba  than  nuy  other  cause.  To  kera  tbe 
feet  warm  la  to  protect  tbe  whole  body.  Biir  Mag* 
nelle  Faot  Balterlee  will  warm  the  feet  In  Are 
mlnuten,  nod  keep  a  comfortable  genial  glow  in  tbe 
feet  and  llmba  nil  day  lung.  These  VlUllt  ng  Foot 
Bttterlre  Incrette  tbe  Sow  of  blood  Into  tbe  feet  and 
limbs,  rellCTlng  the  tireu  ilrk-betdarbe  caused  by^too 
mach  Mood  npua  tba  brtln.  Tbett  MtgneUc  Toot 
Batteries  »  .rk  out  a  char for  the  whole  bode,  cure 
Itbenmntlam.  gu  '.niiig,  Ac^-t  and  Pnlns  in  tbe  Feet 
and  Limbs,  remore  Chl'.M-'na,  and  cause  s  pleataat, 
sgreesbie  feeling  of  life,  rlg-  r.  and  warmth,  eqaal  to 
the  soft  rays  of  sunshine.  Mirner’-m  la  “Bottled 
Bnostalne.'*  If  yon  would  bare  warm  feet,  aend  for 
these  Inaolee.  |l  (K>  a  pair;  three  pairs  for  fJ.im,  by 
mall.  Bend  for  our  new  bo^  **  A  Plain  Road  to 
Health,”  free  to  any  address. 

GHK'AGO  MAORETIC  HHIBLD  (’•.  i 
No.  S  CnaTSAb  tiusio  Hall,  taiOAUo,  Ill.| 


Cmpltml  SuSmoribod,  -  •  $9,000,000 

Cmpital  Pmi*  its  (C'ssaA),  .  1,000,000 

6  PER  CKIYT.  DBBKNTrRES  on  OUAKAN- 
TEED  FARM  MORTGAGES.  Inteiast  pnysbie  semi- 
snnanlly  at  any  of  onr  offices.  Oar  mort^ges  are  upon 
improved  FARMS  ONLY.  We  loau  no  money 
on  the  unduly  atimulated  property  of  the 
towue  and  cities.  Also, 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS. 

OP  PICKS. 

NEW  TOag,  SM  BroaSwsy.  I  PHILA.,  Cor.  rhotsol  A  4U  Sis. 
BOSTON,  W  Coort  SUoot.  |  LONDON,  Eaglwid. 

SEND  FOR  PAnPULET. 


SEEDS  Flower  -^^a— eOO 

^  klads— with  PaoK'a  FLooal  Guidb.  all 

for  S  stamps.  Every  lowar-Iovt  r  delighted.  Tell  all 
your  friends.  G.  W.  Psbb.  Fan  nett  shnrg,  Pa. 

Be  prompt.  This  offer  sppeara  but  once  more. 


CTF  UCDC  I  Why  not  save  out-baff  on  IQOU  urefnl 
OLL  nCnC  I  articles  f  Send  for  catalogne.  Big 
,yay  to  Agetus.-CMicsoo  Sosui  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


TO  STOUT  PEOPLE 


WrrWdi,  psRffcp*,  plEtDS 

•ppio-  Mew  Bdltlon  for  lOo., 

Off  VM  saima  t4  fr«h.ero«ffr«. 

PumsY  a  WnuowABO,  Bffoatwood,  N.T. 


Advies  Fm  HOW  TO  REDDCR  WRIUHT  and  perma- 
sMly  earaOBBBITT  Only  sacs  awtbod.  Btarvnuon  Diet 
snd  nsnssesffdumnwitrriissry  Ksw  Trsstlss.  wkb  fnll  In- 
■tmethns  HOW  TO  ACT,  sent  hi  plain  stnlnd  savelopa  hr 
tsunps-  B  K  LTMTOM.ltrarkriaM.J(swTotk. 


BUILDING 


BOOKS.  Catalogue  free.  W.T. 
Citnatoek,  83  Warren  St  ,  N.Y. 
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EXCELLENT  NEW  BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

MEMOIR  OF  RALPH  WALDO 
EMERSON. 

Ry  Jambs  Elliot  Cabot.  With  a  6ne  new  sieel  Por- 
UAit.  t  Tob.  lamo,  gilt  top,  |}.5o ;  half  calf,  96.oo. 

HENRY  CLAY, 

Vois.  XV.  and  XVI.  in  Series  of  American  Statesmen. 
By  Cabl  ScHuaz.  a  vols.  i6mo,  gilt  top,  ft.jo; 
half  morocco,  $j.oo. 

PATRICK  HENRY. 

Vol.  XVII.  of  American  Statesmen.  By  Mosbs  Coit 
Tvlbb.  iteo,  gilt  top,  $i.s5. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

Vol.  X.  of  Aamrican  Men  of  Letters.  ^  John  Bach 
McMastbb,  author  of  **  A  Historr  of  the  People  of 
the  United  Stales.”  With  a  sieel  PortraU.  i6mo, 
gilt  top,  $i.t5  ;  half  morocco,  fa.so. 

ORM8DY  MACKNIGHT  MIT- 
CHEL, 

Astroaoincr  and  General.  A  biographical  narrative  hy 
his  son,  F.  A.  Miychbl.  With  a  Portrait.  Crown 
•vo,  le.oo. 

JOHN  BUNYAN: 

His  Life,  Times  and  Work.  By  John  Bbootn,  B.  A.. 
Minister  of  the  Church  at  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford. 
With  a  fine  Steel  Portrait,  and  Illustrations  by 
Edward  WHVitrBB.  Cktmptr  EditUn.  Crown 
•vo,  |a.yi. 


HOUSEHOLD  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 

OVR  HUNDRED  DAYS  IN 
EUROPE. 

By  OuvBB  Wbkdbll  Hoijsbs,  author  of  “The  Auto¬ 
crat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,”  etc.  i  voL  isaM>,  gilt 
top,  fi.so. 

VICTORIAN  POETS. 

By  Edmund  Clabbncb  Stboman.  Tkirtnntk  Editin. 
Revised  and  extended,  by  a  Si^plementary  Chapter, 
10  the  Fiftieth  Year  of  the  Pmod  undn  Review, 
Crown  tvo,  $2.a j ;  half  calf,  $$.$0. 

MEN  AND  LETTERS. 

Eeaays  in  Criticism.  Bv  Hobacb  E.  Scuddbr,  author 
ol  **  Noah  Webster,”  **  Stories  and  Romances,"  etc. 
taaso,  gilt  top,  |i.ts. 

WINTER. 

Sdectioos  from  the  Journals  of  Hbnrv  D.  Thobbau. 
Uniform  with  the  ”  Early  Spring”  and  “Summer.” 
tamo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

THE  OATES  BETWEEN. 

By  Elizabcth  Stuart,  Phblps,  author  of  “The  Gales 
Ajar,”  “  Beyond  the  Gates,”  etc.  i6mo,  $1.05. 

JACK  THE  FISHERMAN. 

A  powerful  and  pathetic  temperance  story.  By  Euza- 
BBTH  Stuabt  Phblps.  With  Illustrations,  y>  cenu. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1888 

Will  conuin,  in  addition  10  the  best  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poetry,  and  Criticism, 

three  Serial  Stories  : — 


The  Attpern  Papent. 

By  HENRY  JAMES. 

Yone  Hanto:  A  Child  of  Japan. 
By  EDWARD  H.  HOUSE. 
Reaping  the  Whirlwind. 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
Six  Papers  on  the  Revolution. 
By  JOHN  FISKE. 

Boston  Painters  and  Paintings. 
By  WILLIAM  H.  DOWNES. 


Three  Studies  of  Factory  Life. 
By  L.  C.  WYMAN, 
Occasional  Poems. 

I  By  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER, 

j  Essays  and  Poems. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 
i  Occasional  Papers. 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 
Several  Poems. 

1  By  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 


CwMtrlfiMfioiaa  imwiy  he  «jtp«eUtd  frem  Chmrlem  EUet  Jferten,  Thetnat  WeMtwerth  mpgirnaen, 
('hmrlea  Dtedleg  Wmmer,  B.  C.  Stedtnam,  •/.  f*.  Quimeg,  Umrrlet  W,  i*pe«ton,  Sarah  Ome  Jem>rU, 
Hrarg  Cmhat  Mjodge,  Bditk  M.  Thaatma,  Haraea  K.  Seudder,  George  B,  Woodherrg,  George 
h'rederie  Baraoma,  Mmariee  Thompaoa,  iMeg  l^reom,  Celia  Thaitter,  John  Burromgha, 
Hereloal  LoeaeU,  Agnea  Repplier,  Bliaabeth  Mohiaa  Bemaell,  OUoe  Thome  Miller,  Bradford 
Torreg,  and  tnang  othara. 


TERMS :  $4.00  a  year  in  advance,  postacb  prrb  ;  35  cent*  a  number.  With  superb  life-sixe  portrait  of  Hawthorne. 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  RHiittier,  Loarell,  or  Holmes,  $5.00 ;  each  additional  portrait,  ft.oo. 


Potiel  Stitt  aed  Menty  art  at  ikt  ritk  a/  Ikt  ttadtr,  and  tktrt/ert  rtmiUaactt  tktald  it  atadt  iy  maaty- 
trdtr,  dr^t  ar  rtguitrtd  ItUtr,  ta 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.  1 1  East  i7tli  St.,  New  York. 
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lO  OESINTTS. 


The  American  edition  is  produced  from  advanced  duplicate  plates  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  London  Publishers  under  special  contract,  and  is  published  in 
New  York  City  about  one  week  later  than  in  London. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  illustrations  and  information  on  all  subjects 
of  world-wide  interest  appearing  in  this  paper  have  delighted  its  many  readers, 
and  established  for  it  such  a  reputation  that  particular  comment  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  During  the  coming  year  the  paper  will  maintain  the  same  high  standard 
of  excellence  and  interest  as  in  the  past.  A  special  feature  of  interest  will  be 
the  publication  of  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  new  illustrated  serial,  “The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  House-Boat,”  which  will  commence  January  7th,  188S. 

Subscription,  $4-.  00  a  Year. 

SAMPLE  COPIES,  10  CENTS. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

(THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION.  IMPORTED.) 

this  year  is  more  attractive  than  usual,  containing  Four  Presentation 
Pictures  in  Ck>lor8,  printed  in  the  finest  style  of  Chromo-Lithography : 

\,  BUBBLES.  By  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  R.  A. 

2.  FAITH.  By  a  Plot. 

3.  A  ROSE  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  By  J.  Tofano. 

4.  DON'T  TOUCH.  By  E.  Grivaz. 

Oompl  eto  "by  Bret  Bfirte. 

Entitled,  “A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE  SIERRAS."  Illustrated  by  R.  C.  W00DVII.LE. 

lllusirationt  drawn  by  R.  C.  Woodvillx,  Florrnck  Gravier,  A.  Hunt,  G.  Montbard,  Kate 
Crauford,  Hal  Ludlow,  Lucikn  Davies,  Louis  Wain,  H.  Reinecke,  Stanley  Benkeley. 

Those  Bubscribing  before  January  1st  will  receive  the  Christmas  Number  without  extra  charge. 

Brice  ot*  Oliristmas  IV umber  50  Oeiats. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS  CO., 

237  POTTER  BUILDING,  N.  Y. 


*iiLErl 
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WHAT 
^  AILS 


YOU? 


Do  you  feel  dull,  tanruid,  low-epirited,  lifeleaB,  and 
hidoacribabljr  miaerable.  both  physically  and  men¬ 
tally;  experience  a  sense  of  fullness  or  bioatina 
after  eatlnr,  or  of  ‘'aoneness,”  or  emptiness  of 
stomach  in  the  momina.  tongue  coated,  bitter  or 
bad  taste  in  mouth,  iir^nilar  appetite,  disxinees, 
frequent  headaches,  blurred  eyesiflrht,  **0oatina 
specks"  before  the  eye^  nervous  prostration  or 
exhaustion.  Irritability  of  temper,  hot  fliuhes,  al¬ 
ternating  with  chilly  sensationa  sharp,  bitinir,  tran¬ 
sient  pains  here  and  there,  ooM  ft^  drowsiness 
after  meals,  wakefulness,  or  disturbed  and  unre- 
freshina  sleep,  constant.  Indescribable  feeling  of 
dread,  or  of  Impending  calamity  7 

If  you  have  all,  or  any  considerable  number  of 
these  symptoma  ifou  are  sufferiim  from  that  moat 
common  of  American  maladies— Bilious  Dyspepsia 
or  Torpid  Liver,  associated  with  Dyspepsia,  or  In¬ 
digestion.  The  more  complicated  your  disease  has 
become,  the  greater  the  number  and  diveraitr  of 
Si'mi^ma  No  matter  what  sti^‘  it  has  reached, 
Dr.  Pieree%  Golden  Itledical  Discovery  will 
subdue  it,  if  taken  acoordina  to  directions  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  If  not  cured  oomplioa- 
tlone  multiply,  and  Consumption  of  the  Lunga 
Skin  Disrasea  Heart  Disease,  Kheumatism,  Kidney 
Disease,  or  other  grave  maladita  are  quite  liable  to 
set  in,  and,  sooner  or  later,  induce  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Kledlcnl  Discovery 
acts  powerfully  upon  the  Liver,  and  through  that 
great  blood  purifying  organ,  cleanses  the  system  of 
all  bUxtd-taints  and  impuritiea  from  whatever  cause 
arising,  it  is  equally  efficacious  in  acting  upon  the 
Kidneys,  and  other  excretory  organs,  cleansing, 
strengthening,  and  healing  their  diseases.  As  an 
appeming,  re^>rative  tonic,  it  promotes  digestion, 
and  nutrition,  thereby  building  up  both  flesh  and 


strength.  In  malarial  districts,  this  wonderful 
medicine  has  gained  great  ceiebritr  in  curing 
Fever  and  Ague.  Chills  and  Fever,  Dumb  Ague, 
and  kindred  aiaeHB*«. 

Dr.  Plerco’a  Goldcu  medical  Discovery 

CURES  ALL  HUMORS,  g 

from  a  common  Blotch,  or  Eruption,  to  the  worst 
Scrofula.  Salt-rheum,  “  Fever-sores,”  Scaly  or 
Hough  Skin,  in  short,  all  diseases  caused  by  bad 
bhxjo,  are  cx>nquered  by  this  powerful,  purifying, 
I  and  invigorati^  medicine.  Great  Bating  Ulcers 
I  rapidly  heal  under  its  benign  Influence.  Especially 
:  has  it  manifested  its  potency  in  curing  Tetter,  fo- 
sema.  Erysipc-iss,  Boils,  Carbuncles,  Sore  Eyes. 
Scrofulous  Soros  and  Swcdlings,  Hip  Joint  Disease, 


larged  Glands.  Send  ten  cxnts  in  stamps  for  a  iarge 
lYeatlse,  with  colored  plates,  on  Skin  Diseases,  or 
the  same  amount  for  a  Treatise  on  Scrofulous  Af¬ 
fections. 

CONSUMPTION, 

which  is  Scrofula  of  the  Lungs,  is  arrested  and 
cured  by  this  remedy,  if  taken  in  tne  earlier  stagw 
of  the  duease.  From  its  marvelous  power  over  tnis 
terribly  fatal  disease,  when  first  offering  this  now 
world-famed  remedy  to  the  public,  Dr.Plerce  thought 
seriously  of  calling  it  his  "Comrumption  CusLg,” 
but  abandoned  that  name  as  too  restrictive  for  a 
medicine  which,  from  its  wonderful  combination  of 
tonie^  or  strengthening,  alterative,  or  blood-cleans¬ 
ing  anti-bilious,  pec^or^,  and  nutritive  propertiea, 
is  unequaled,  not  only  as  a  remedy  for  ('onsump- 
tlon,  but  for  all  Chronic  Diseases  of  the 

LIVER,  BLOOD.  AND  LUNGS. 

For  Weak  Lunn  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of 
Breath,  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh,  Breinchitis.  Asthma, 
Severe  Coughs,  and  kindred  affee^ions,  it  is  an  effi- 
efient  remedy.  Sold  by  Druggists,  at  11.00,  or  Six 
Bottles  for  16.00. 

t^^Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  Dr.  Pierce's  book 
on  Consumption.  Address, 

World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Assooiation, 

Ifo.  663  main  Street, 

Bl'FFALO,  N.  Y. 


Ix^vces 

■urfehVWo 


THE  ORIGINAL 

LITTLE 

LIVER 

PILLS. 


cannot  curs. 


STmPTOmS  OF  cat ARBH.-Du11,  heavy 

headache,  obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages,  di^ 
charges  falling  from  the  head  into  the  throat,  some¬ 
times  profuse,  watery,  and  acrid,  at  others,  thick, 
tenacious,  mucous,  purulent,  bloody  and  putrid; 
the  eyea  are  weak,  watery  and  inflamed ;  there  is 
ringing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  hacking  or  coughing 
to  clear  the  throat,  expectoration  of  offensive 
matter,  together  with  scaba  from  uioers;  the  voice 
to  changed  and  has  a  nasal  twang ;  the  breath  is 
offensive ;  smell  and  taste  are  impaired ;  there  is  a 
sensatioa  of  dizziness,  with  mental  dwression,  a 
backing  cough,  and  general  debility.  Only  a  few 
of  the  above-named  symptoms  are  likely  to  be 
present  in  any  one  ease.  Thousands  of  esses  an¬ 
nually,  without  manifesting  half  of  the  above 
symptoms,  result  in  oonsumptlon,  end  end  in  the 
grave.  No  disease  to  so  common,  more  deotptlve 
and  dangeroua,  less  anderstood,  or  more  unsuo- 
"oessfully  treated  by  physiciana. 

By  its  mild,  soothing,  and  healing  propertiea.  Dr. 
Sage's  Catarrh  Bemedy  curea  the  woist  oases  of 
€atarrk,’*coM  !■  ttoc  heaA,”  Coryaa,  and 
Catarrhal  BeaAaehe. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere;  SO  oenta 


BEWAXE  Of  IMITATIOXS.  AZWAfS  ASK 
won  DM.  PIERCE’S  PELLETS,  OR  LITTLE 
SVQAM-COATED  PILLS. 

Being  entirely  vegetable,  they  operate 
without  disturbance  to  the  system,  dieU  or  occu¬ 
pation.  Put  up  in  glass  vials,  hermetically  sealed. 
Always  fresh  and  reliable.  As  a  laxative,  al¬ 
terative,  or  pargatlve,  these  little  PelleUglve 
the  most  perfect  satiafaction. 

Sick  Headache, 

bllloas  headache,  dlaal- 
ness,  constipation,  bil-  IT 

Ions  attacks,  and  all  de-  ABi. 

rangements  of  the  stomach  and 

bowels,  are  promptly  relieved  TL 

and  permanently  cured  by  the 

use  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Pleasant  ^  Jh 

Purgative  Pelleta.  In  expla-  .f|A  ww 

nation  of  the  remedial  power 

of  theae  Pellets  over  so  greet  a  variety  of  disesses, 

I  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  their  action  upon 
i  the  system  to  universal,  not  a  gland  or  tissue  es¬ 
caping  tbeir  sanative  Influence.  Sold  by  drug- 
'  gists,  for  twenty-five  cents  a  vlaL 
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XiUblifhMl  by  EBWASl)  L.  T0UXAI8. 

THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 

EDITED  BY  W.  J.  YOUMANS, 

It  filled  with  scieotific  articles  by  well-known  writers  on  subjects  of 
popular  and  practical  interest.  Its  rang;e  of  topics,  which  is  widen¬ 
ing'  with  the  advance  of  science,  comprises: 

DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  OR  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

CONDITIONS  OF  HEALTH  AND  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE. 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 

RACE  DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD- PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL  HISTORY;  EXPLORATION;  DISCOVERY,  Etc. 

In  Volume  XXXII.,  which  begins  with  the  number  for  November, 
1887,  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  will  discuss  the  Relations  of  Evo¬ 
lution  and  Religion,  and  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  will  continue  his 
valuable  papers  on  Recent  Economic  Disturbances.  The  volume 
will  also  contain  illustrated  articles  on  Astronomy,  Geog;raphy,  An¬ 
thropology,  Natural  History,  and  the  Applications  of  Science;  and 
will  be  enriched  with  contributions  by  Professors  J.  S.  Newberry, 
F.  W.  Clarke,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  Mr.  Appleton  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  other  distinguished  writers. 

It  contains  Illustrated  Articles,  Portraits,  Biographical  Sketches  ; 
records  the  advance  made  in  every  branch  of  science;  is  not  techni¬ 
cal  ;  and  is  intended  for  non  scientific  as  well  as  scientific  readers. 

No  magazine  in  the  world  contains  papers  of  a  more  instructive 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  interesting  character. 


NEW  YORK:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY. 

1,  8,  *  5  BOND  STREET. 

Single  Number,  50  cents.  Yearly  Subscription,  §5.00. 
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lEnglisfi  3E&itions> 

HE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY 
since  January  ist,  1887,  has  furnished  its  Subscribers 


with  original  sheets  of  the 

ForWll  Bevlew,  and  the 
CohtBiiipiilieview.The 
jlihcleeiitli  GentDig  wui 

be  issued  to  correspond. 


No  American,  desirous  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  can  afford  to 
be  without  these  three  great  En¬ 
glish  Monthly  Reviews.  Their 
contributors  comprise  the  foremost 
and  ablest  writers  of  the  World, 
and  their  contents  treat  of  the 
latest  and  most  important  phases 
of  modem  thought. 


Terms:  $4.50  each;  any  two,  $8.50;  all  three,  $ia.oo. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we 
shall  continue  the  issue  in  America  of  these  two 
English  Quarterlies. 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the  English  pub¬ 
lisher,  this  Company  assumes  exclusive  control 
of  the  American  issue. 


!•  Ute  leading  and  most  popular  monthly  of  Great 
Britain.  The  tone  of  its  articles  is  unesceptionable, 
rendering  it  most  desirable  for  the  Home  Circle. 


Terms:  $3.00  each;  any  two,  $5.50;  any  three,  $8.00;  all  four,  $10.50. 


weslmiiisterEeview. 


FIRST  MONTHLY  ISSUE,  APRIL,  1887. 

Thin  Review  will  continue  huthfiil  to  itn  mission  as  an 
organ  of  independent  thought  in  respect  to  social,  political, 


philosophical  and  religious  questions. 

Terms:  $4.00  per  Year;  35  cents  per  Number, 


,  -AN  AMERICAN  MONTHLY.- 

Aims  to  tell  the  news,  ai  d  mirror  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Shskespearu  .1  world;  to  en¬ 


courage  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  reading,  and  to  ofier  suggestive 
courses  of  study ;  to  be  of  use  in  Colleges  uid  Schools,  Libraries  and 
Reading  Rooms,  and  to  prove  of  interest  not  only  to  Shakespeare 
specialists,  teachm,  and  reading-circles,  but  to  the  actor,  the  drama¬ 
tist,  and  tte  student  of  general  literature. 

Terms:  $1.50  per  Year;  15  cents  per  Number. 


OP  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO.’S  PERIODICALS. 
No.  t.  JANUARY.  xUy-INDEX  FOR  iMS. 

SUBSEQUENT  ISSUES  POR  EACH  QUARTER. 


QDIIPILT  \m 

Terms:  25  cents  per  Year;  xo  cents  per  Number. 


All  Post  Paid  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Leenard  Scell  PublicaliGn  Ge., 


SaiTl  P.  rsassB,  Tr 


1104  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 
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THE 


OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


The  Overland  Monthly,  established  twenty  years  ago,  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  long  bee  recognized 
as  the  only  successful  literary  magazine  published  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
The  leading  feature  of  the  coming  year  will  be  illustrated  descriptive  articles. 
Northern,  Central  and  Southern  California,  Oregon,  Puget  Sound,  Alaska, 
Arizona,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  will  receive  especial  attention. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without  the  Overland  Monthly  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  informed  upon  the  resources  and  growth  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Without  lowering  its  high  literary  standard  the  magazine  has  become  essential 
to  the  home-seeker  and  the  investor,  because  it  deals  in  a  practical  way  with 
the  development  of  the  West. 

To  lovers  of  literature  the  Overland  offers  each  month  the  best  literary 
product  of  a  group  of  new  and  brilliant  writers.  Its  stories  of  Western 
adventure  and  mountaineering,  Indian  studies  and  Pioneer  sketches  have  be¬ 
come  famous.  Its  short  stories  cover  the  entire  range  of  Western  life,  from 
mining- camp  days  to  the  living  present,  and  have  been  one  of  the  strongest 
features  of  the  magazine.  Its  literary  reviews,  editorials  and  poems  rank  with 
the  best  of  corresponding  Eastern  work. 


Advertisers  who  wish  to  reach  the  best  class  of  readers  west  of  the  Missis, 
sippi,  should  use  the  pages  of  the  Overland  Monthly  :  Eastern  Agent,  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  39  Park  Row,  New  York. 

z=$4.00  PER  YEAR.= 

Out  SamjUt  Copy,  Twenty-five  Cents. 

Tbe  .OYerland  Hontbly  PnMisbing  Company,  : 

416  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

It  makes  one  dissatisfied  with  his  home  to  read  it. — Ntwt0n  {JSits.')  Graphic. 

A  bright  and  interesting  reflection  of  literary  life  and  thought  on  the  Pacific  Coast.— 
ChritHan  Unim. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Tbese  engravinp^  are  beaatifallj  engniTed  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Eclkctic  Magasine  during  past  years.  They  embrace  correct  portraiU  of  over 

250  DISTINOniSHED  MEN 


of  the  past  and  present  century.  Our  list  includes  portraits  of 


Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etCt 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  foQowlng.'selected  from  oar  list, 

PORTRAITS. 

Kina  WILLIAX. 

KBKDBniCK  THK  OMKAT. 

•  VICTOR  MMAXUKL. 
aKOBOK  BAKCBOFT. 

WM.  H.  PBK8COTT. 

ROBERT  BROWniira. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTit 
COHK  RVSKIir. 

TBACKERAT. 

DICKENS. 

HA  WT BORNE. 

TENNYSON. 

LONG  FELLOW. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

COHN  STVART  MILL. 

GLADSTONE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper.  lOzIt  inches,  aiW 
We  famish  neat  cloth  eaaes  or  porUhilos,  hsldlng  trom  \ 


will  give  some  idea  of  tiieir  scope  and  Tarlety> 

mSTORIO  AND  IDEAL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

WM.  PENN’S  TREATY. 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BVNKER  HILL. 

BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS, 
IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 

MOEART  AT  VIENNA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  CATHARINE. 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 

FLOWER  GATBERERS. 

BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 

are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  os  receipt  of  price, 
n  to  fifty  cDgraTings. 


PRICES. 


EagTSTiagt,  10  oeats  taoh, «  $7.60  per  100. 


6  Eagraviagi)  ••••-•$060 
12  Eagraviafs,  .••••••  100 


PortfoUoa,  ..•••-  each,  $0  60 
Partfolio  sad  16  Eagraviags,  •  •  •  •  1  60 

"  "26  “  ....  a  26 

•*  “  60  “  •  •  -  •  4  00 


We  win  make  sdecUons  of  the  XagraTiags  to  be  seat  whenever  rcqnired.  or  the  parchoeer  can  select  for 
hbseelf. 

Send  poetare  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound 
ealiime  for  centre-table. 


Catmloffum  mviJTee  to  onp  address,  or  eststopoe  and  eampU  enproeinp  $mt  m  rcestpf  if  U  orato. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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THE  FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 


a  Umehet  upon  a  greater  number  of  eubjecte  of  popular  interett  and  inetruetion  than  can 
he  found  in  any  other  periodical  publuhed  in  tkia  country. — Mail  and  Exprbss,  N.  T.  City. 


rj^HE  FORUM  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike  —  in  morals,  in 
education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence. 

It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  condusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
special  opportunities  for  information. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prefiidcnt  Jilioa  H.  Seelye. 
B'»hop  F.  D.  Hontingtoii. 
jMtice  Tbomaa  M.  Cooley. 
Prealdent  8.  C.  Bartlett. 
Jamea  Parton. 

Prealdent  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edward  Ererett  Hale. 
BUbop  J.  L.  Spalding. 
President  Timothy  Dwight. 
Prof.  William  T.  Harria. 
Chancellor  Howard  Croahy. 
Monaignor  T.  8.  Preston. 
Prof.  Alexander  Wtnchell. 
Bishop  A.  Clereland  Coxe. 
Prof.  St.  George  Mlrart. 
President  E.  O.  Boblneon. 
Prof.  Frederic  H.  Hedge. 
Andrew  D  White. 
President  James  B.  Angell. 
Jndge  Edward  A.  Thomas. 
Bishop  W.  C.  Doane. 

Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton. 


Darid  Dudley  Field. 

W.  8.  LUly. 

Prof.  William  O.  Snmner. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Tonng. 

Rey.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely. 

Ellaabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Park  Benjamin. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb. 
Monenre  D.  Conway. 

Prof.  Theodore  Gill. 

Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 
Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen. 

Elixabeth  Stnart  Phelps. 

Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
Jnlia  Ward  Howe. 

Prof.  David  Swing. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
Bllxa  Lynn  Linton. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

President  J.  R  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Bdson. 

ProL  Noah  K  Davia. 

Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Woods  Pasha. 

Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Grant  Allen. 

Richard  H.  Dana. 

Jndge  E.  H.  Bennett. 
Prof.  Thomas  Davldaon. 
D.  M.  Craik. 

George  J.  Romanes. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Spitaka. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


‘  50  Cents  a  Copy;  $5.00  a  Year. 

THE  FOEUM~ PUBLISHING  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
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'"^'the  Complexion 


AND  PREVENTING  REDNESS  ROUGHNESS 

ANDCHAPPIW3  RECOMMENDED 

BY  >^f\s  Langtry.  lAAOAME  fAiTi 


AND  OBTAINED  ,j.i 
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•exioN  SoAp. 
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^BUBBLES^ 

FROM  THE  CCLCBRATCO  PICTURC  BY 

SIR  JOHN  MILLAIS  BART.  R  .A. 

,  AND  OOUO  MCOALUST  NlC. 

[in  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  PROPRICTORS  OF 

F^ELO^RS  SQAF 

PURCHASED  BY  THEM  FOR  f  IIX)00] 


XcUeiie  Magaaim*  Adv&rtiitr. 


I 


IRON 


Is  essential  to  the  vitality  of 
the  blood.  When  deficient,  the 
heart’s  action  is  weak  and  the 
whole  system  relaxed.  Of  all 
Blood-tonics, 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

is  the  most  effective.  By  its 
use,  the  vital  fiuid  becomes 
rich,  pure,  and  abundant,  and 
the  feeblest  invalid  rapidly 
Grains  strength  and  vigor. 

“  I  was  afflicted  for  over  three  years 
with  female  weakness  and  became  so 
emaciated  and  feeble  that  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  I  was  in  consumption.  As  none 
of  our  family  had  eTer  b^n  victims  to 
this  malady,  I  determined  to  see  what 
virtue  there  was  in  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
One  bottle  of  this  medicine  produced  a 
decided  change  for  the  better,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  bad  taken  three  bottles  I  was 
cured.  I  have  gained  in  flesh  and 
strength  and  can  now  do  my  work  with 
ease,  being  entirely  free  from  any  of  my 
okl  troubles.”  —  Mrs.  J.  CsuaHTON, 
Hiffhgate,  Ont. 

**  Before  using  Ayer’s  Siursaparilla,  I  was  constantly  confined  to  my  bed. 
Since  using  this  medicine,  I  am  able  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  at  a  time.  I  am 
sixty-four  years  of  age.”— Mrs.  Sakah  Easnis,  30  Pleatant  st.,  LowU,  Ma$*. 

”  I  have  found  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
my  health.” — WiixiAii  V.  Shbltox,  Snpt.  Imperial  Ottoman  Gnn  Factoriet, 
ConMtantinople,  Turkey. 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

rxsrAasD  ST  Da.  J.  C.  ATsa  k  Co.;  Lowsix,  Kaos. 

Bold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $6.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


RICH  AND  POOR, 

Prince  and  Peasant,  the  Millionaire  and  Day  Laborer,  by  their  common 
use  of  Ayer’s  Pills,  attest  the  world-wide  reputation  of  this  remedy. 
].,eading  physicians  recommend  these  pills  for  Stomach  and  Liver 
Troubles,  Costiveness,  Biliousness,  and  Sick  Headache ;  also,  for  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Jaundice,  and  Neuralgia.  They  are  sugar-coat^ ;  are  prompt, 
but  mild,  in  operation ;  and,  therefore,  the  very  l^st  medicine  for  Family 
Use,  as  well  as  for  Travelers  and  Tourists. 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  a  Co.,  Lowell,  Msm.  SoM  by  all  Dealers  la  Medieiaes. 


EcUche  Magazin*  Advtrtiztr. 


A  Slimulani  that  Does  Not  Harm! 


All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
come  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 


WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 


remains  untarnished  and  undisputed. 
This  Ikmous  Tonic  — useful  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useful  in 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  —  is  made  to 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  first 
gave  it  world-wide  repute. 

All  DRUGGISTS  and  GROCERS  KEEP  IT. 


|y|ONUMENTS  ifi 

OySp«ciil  OMigtw.  Exaeatod  ix  MarWa,  Qraaito, 
ate.,  with  Breaxa  Oataila. 


rj;.  i  i  \  M  Jl  ik  IQ 


Sand  /ar  Illtutrmted  Catela^wa. 


IlTTAIiXD  BMCUmSQ 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


COBPCS  LSAIf 

wta  rtiuct/at  04  the  rate  10  4o  15  At. 
permonth  vMtunU  i^ftcUKg tkt general 
healtk.  Sena  Se.  m  Mampt  for  dr- 
eulart  coeertng  leeUmoniaU.  8.  S. 
MABaa  Co.,  asia  Madteon  Bguare-. 
nuadelpkia,  A. 


EABSOLVTBLT  HAB1III.K8S 

Htnply  dopvtng  the  FAT -producing 
ifecte  of  food.  The  eupptu  being 
Hopped  the  natural  teorUng  of  the  nye- 
tern  drairt  on  the  fat  and  at  once  redttcet 
yoeight. 


LEm 


REMINGTON 

.Standard  Typewriter. 

I  We  give  to  every  purchaser  the  priv- 
^  liege  of  RETURNING  THE  MACHINE 
within  30  days  if  not  ABSOLUTELY 
SATISFACTORY  in  every  respect. 

Sbhd  vob  Illottkatbd  Pahfblbt. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

4  889  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

LiMB  Papara  aad  Typawritar  Sappliat  of  All  Kiada. 

Nora.— Owr  VnguaUfiod  Chmllenge  for  a  tact  of 
all  WritiDK  Macbinea  rawaw fwa  ttnetoeejitetl.  Sand 


>'j6.  pK  OVIL  t-  N  'f. 


EeUehe  Magamm*  Ad90rtu0r, 


£ 

Acid  Phosphate, 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Especially  recommended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 
Exhaustion,  Indigestion,  Headache, 

HerYousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  etc 

•  Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 
of  all  schools. 

Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

» 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.  I.  j 


Tariff 


CHICHESTERS  ENGLISH 

ENNYRSTAli 
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Perfectly  nourishes  the  child  from  birth,  without  the  addition  of  cow’s  milk, 
and  dlQMts  as  easily  as  humaa  mMc.  Send  for  "Our  Baby's  First  and  Second 
Years,"  by  Marion  Norland. _ REED  &  CARNRICK,  New  York. 


wiLBoira  coMFomiD  or 

IPUBE  COD  LIVER 
L  OIL  AND  LIME. 


C«l4a.  AaUrnia,  BraaeUtls.  maS 
all  Serafalaaa  HaaMra. 
tha  CaaaaaiatlTe.— Let  tboae  who  lanfntah  ander 
tM  fatal  aerarltjr  of  our  cltaiata  thronab  an  j  palmonarjr 
coeiplalnt.or  area  tboaewbo  ar«  In  decided  Coaaaaiptleo, 
bf  bo  mcana  deepatr.  There  It  a  tafe  and  tnre  remcdr  ti 
band,  and  one  atwljr  Med.  **  mibor’*  Cbaiaeand  ttf  Ox:- 
Uttr  Oil  and  Xfata*  wlUioat  aoeeeitlag  the  Tery  nanteat- 
laK  SaTor  of  the  Oil  aa  forfaerV  oaed.  ia  aMowed  by  the 
Fhoaphate  of  Uaie  with  a  heaUag  Beeaarty  which  rendert 
theOlldoablTefleaclooa.  BeatatSablataatlmoiilala  of  Iti 
cSicacy  eaa  M  abowa.  Sold  by  A.  B.  WiMoa,  Cboniat, 
Boatoa,  and  all  dranrltri. 


CaiMlal  Swbecribetf, 
Cmffitmt  1‘mid  la  (C'aeS), 


$»,ooo.»co 

1,000,000 


rSAFLM.WAYS.Iin.iAll.C.TO  LADICS^HBf  diamond  bra 

INDISKHtASLC.SOLB  SY  ALL  DSUCCISTS.^MPr pg  INCLOSE  4c(sTAMn) 
SKrM  DIAMOND  SRAN O.CHKMTrCAt  OKUtH WSTro n  PARTICOLAftS 
MDTAKI  M  OncaAlt  SlCNATURC  01  CVCRV  BOX.WyiN  i.CTrBR  av  aKTUNN  MAIL. 
HWMCntACMMKALCaMEIIIOr.lMaBMtaPHILA.PA.^SCCSICHATUIICOa  EVERY  OOX 
C  AAnUSSOLICrrCaWWTTCN  testimonials  and  OVER.rRON  lames  WMNRI  USES 
SA/wUcHKHESTOIS  CHCUSILDIAMOND  SRAND  PENNYROYAL  PIUS  WITH  SUCCESS.I 


S  PKK  CBNT.  DEBnTTVRES  and  QUAKAN- 
TKID  FARM  MOmOAUES.  Inicioat  payable  aerni- 
aannally  at  any  of  oar  oSIcct.  Onr  aMtngaKaa  are  apon 
Improved  FARMH  OKLY.  Wa  loaM  rp  RtoRoy 
an  the  nnSaly  atlmnlateM  pwportj  af  the 
towns  anS  clilea.  Aleo, 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS. 

OFF1CK8. 

NEW  TORE,  M  BexadwiT.  I  PHIUA.,  Ca.  «lh  A  CWael  Sta. 

BOerON,  lit  Drmitkln  SifiM.  |  LONDON,  Eailw^- 

SEND  POM  PA1IIPHI.ET. 

lDIAMOND  brand 

kTHC  ORICINAL.THC  ONLY  ^NUINE. 

CWARE  or  WORTHLESS NS 
■kASK  DRUGGIST FORUKHESTtRS  ENGLISH 
^DIAMOND  B RAN D.take so  OTHER. 

gr ON  INCLOSE  4C(stAMPS)B^B  ■  ■ 
from  PARTICULARS  ■■■  B  ■ 


PILLS 


,  pAfRIllESVlhAVClIBSi 

WITH  FMuWtRUCTIONS 


t,®  PIUS  A  want  I 
^^LONd  WISNID  NN, 

nRICE&CO.i 
‘IT-  AUBUfTN.nyj 


XAPPR^**lr-  AUBLIHW.MY)  I  No.  S  Oantral  Mualo  Mall, 


IT  IS  A  SIN  TO  BE  SICK. 

We  Ml  r«i  b4v  IB  OOT  XO'SW  SOOK»4Klftht- 
pPHf  •  vkkeii  weetW  /ree  W  Mf  BAAreee. 

TIiIb  BbbIe  Mi4  eWbU  W  Ib  eeerfr  Amm.  All  wIm>  rmA 

tkam  am4  Mlew  lAvlr  iNCTi  RliiBw  wilt  MPt  larf*  Aerler  Mlt,  bsbbj  leaf 
Wart  W  MMhfiBf  bM  Abt#  %eBrt  W4ed  te  tbeir  liwee.  SobA  jtxir  bmb« 

ht«BoefcreBrMwM,*«A  FloAiN  MAW  TW  HBALTH," 

^•eieBA. 

OHIOAOO  MAONBTIO  SHIILD  OO., 

No.  e  Oantral  Mualo  Hall,  •  OhIeaso,  III. 


■OSEPHCiLijarrs 
^  STEElTPENSa 


Cold  Medal,  pans,  I87tt. 
The  FsYorite  Homben,  30^  404, 604, 
351, 170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  througFiout  the  World. 


ISAOC  WITH  BOtLINQ  WATER. 


SEEDS  Flower  -^Saeda— 600 

klada— with  PaBK'a Flobal  OuiDB,  all 
for  8  atampa.  CTery  Sower-lortx  delighted.  Tell  all 
yoor  frienda.  O.  W.  Paag,  Fannetiabcug,  Pa. 

Send  at  once.  Thia  notice  will  not  appear  agaia. 


QRATKFUL-OOMFORTIIfa 

C  O  O  O  A 

OFF  IICDC  1  on  1000  OMlnl 

OEl  nCnL  1  articlca  T  Send  for  catalogne.  Big 
pay  to  Agents.— CaicAeo  Soslb  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

8ET  A  FREE  HOHE ! 

■BdTcrrltMrirs,  —4  lOe  t«  TW  WmEgt*  W«Hip  (MliBBe 

WlJ^  BM 

MADE  WITH  MOILINO  MILK. 

T5TTTT  boob*.  Caialogne  free.  W.T. 

OUlLi/lHU  Comat(Kk,  n  Warren  St^  N.T. 

•aod  Caeaied)  free.  RUB  MEDICAL  OOsBaailo,N.T. 


QKAVING  SOAP  VROOMAPO.V.ERS  |C 

W  \<fHTARY  THC  BEST  AT  VOUR  ORUGiiST  'w 


SACK  NUMBERS  aod  Comply  Seta  of  Leediag 
MagaaiDae.  Sales  Lorn.  Aommicam  Ma^axuiu 
scBAKea,  Scboha^,  ^  T. _ 

TOUNn  FOLKS,  Jaagaa  Volk,  containing  Canaan 
atorlee,  aketcbea  and  J^ma  witb  KngUah  tranalaUoa  In 
aarallel  colamaa.  PablUNad  In  four  paru.  Bubacrlptloa, 
il.OO.  Part  I.  now  ready.  Price,  IS  cents.  OxroaaPva. 
Co..  P.  O.  Box  S0O.  New  York. 


THE  WESTERN  WORLD.  Illust’d, 

Fiae  Sagrayiaga.  Oaly  SSeayeor.  Caicaao.  Til. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Litbxatukb  for  1887. — Commenting'  on 
the  literary  work  of  the  year  which  has  just 
ended,  a  contributor  to  the  Pall  Mali  Cautte 
sayt  that  it  has  not  been  a  specially  notable 
one  in  the  annals  of  English  literature.  It 
may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  any  book 
of  first-rate  and  permanent  importance  has 
appeared  during  1887  except  “  Darwin’s 
Life  and  that  is  not  so  much  a  great  book 
as  a  book  about  a  great  man.  No  new 
stars  have  appeared  in  the  firmament,  and 
the  old  ones  have  not  burst  into  any  fresh 
brightness.  English  literature  is  by  no  means 
rid  yet  of  that  "  rule  of  the  old  ”  of  which 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  not  long  ago  complained. 
Lord  Tennyson  is  78,  Mr.  Browning  is  75, 
Mr.  Lowell  is  68,  Mr.  Whittier  is  80,  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  68,  Cardinal  Newman  is  86;  even 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  65.  Long  may  they 
ail  live ;  for  can  anyone  honestly  say  that  there 
are  successors  ready  all  [along  the  lines  to 
"fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  files?" 

A  Long  Wire  Span. — Indiam  Ingintering 
says  : — '*  A  remarkable  engineering  feat  lias 
just  been  carried  out  in  China  in  the  face  of 
unusual  physical  obstacles.  This  was  the 
stretching  of  a  steel  cable  of  seven  strands 
across  the  Luan^river  by  Mr.  A.  de  Linde,  a 
Danish  Civil  Engineer,  aided  only  by  unskilled 
Chinese  labor.  The  cable  is  strung  from  two 
points  4,648  feet[  apart.  The  height  of  one 
support  is  447  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  river  and  the  second  support  737  feet 
above  it.  The  vertex  over  the  water  is  78 
feet.  The  Chinese  cable  is  the  longest  but 
one  in  the  world.  The  telegraph  air  cable 
across  the  Kistna  has  a  span  of  5,070  feet ; 
two  similar  cables  cross  the  Ganges,  one 
a,goo  and  the  other  2,830  feet.  A  third  line  of 
1,135  feet  crosses  the  Hooghly,  and  in  the 
United  States  there  is  one  over  the  Missouri 
of  3,000  feet. 

Real  Telegraphy. — The  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion  of  writing  by  electricity  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  is  thus  described  ; — **  Out  of  the  top 
of  a  box  which  is  about  the  sise  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  despatch-box  protrudes  what  has  the 
appearance  of  a  stylographic  pan.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  pen,  but  the  handle  of  the  *  trans¬ 


mitter,*  and  its  lower  end  in  fixed  to  a  light 
brass  perpendicular  bar.  Any  motion  given 
by  the  hand — you  hold  it  just  like  a  pen — to 
the  handle  of  the  transmitter,  is  communicated 
by  this  bar  to  two  series  of  carbon  disks  con¬ 
tained  within  the  box,  and  after  various  ad¬ 
ventures  among  magnets,  etc.,  is[carried  again 
to  the  top  of  the  box,  where  it  is  reproduced 
exactly  by  a  small  ink-holding  pen,  whose 
point  rests  on  a  white  paper  tape.  A  clock¬ 
work  apparatus  pulls  this  tape  along  at  a  gen¬ 
tle  pace,  and  after  a  little  practice  you  find 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  move  the  handle  of  the 
transmitter  so  that  the  pen  shall  write  legibly 
on  the  moving  tape.  Now,  whatever  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  tape  before  you  is  written  simul¬ 
taneously  a  mile  off,  or  it  may  be  fifty  miles 
off,  on  a  similar  tape,  by  a  similar  instrument 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  The  instrument 
is  very  compact  and  apparently  eflScient." 
The  inventor  is  Mr.  John  Robinson,  an 
American. 

Thr  Great  Bell  of  Cologne. — An  official 
notice  has  been  published  of  the  great  bell  for 
the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  solemn  inaugur¬ 
ation  of  which  took  place  some  days  ago  with 
great  pomp.  The  bell  weighs  37,000  kilos, 
or  about  26  tons,  13  cwt.  The  clapper  alone 
weighs  800  kilos,  or  nearly  I5ji^  cwt.  Its  per¬ 
pendicular  height  is  almost  I4j^  feet,  its  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  mouth  nearly  tl}i  feet.  Twenty- 
two  cannons  taken  from  the  French  were  as¬ 
signed  by  the  Emperor  William  for  its  manu¬ 
facture  ;  5,000  kilos  of  tin  were  added.  It 
was  cast  by  Andreas  Hamm,  of  Frankenthal, 
and  21, 000m.  ($1,050)  were  paid  for  the  cast¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Kaiserglocke, 
or  Emperor’s  bell  ;  and  as  the  two  other  large 
bells  in  the  cathedral  bear  the  epithets  re¬ 
spectively  of  Pretiosa  (precious)  and  Speciosa 
(beautiful),  this  one  is  styled  Gloriosa.  It 
bears  above  an  inscription  recording  that 
"William,  the  most  august  Emperor  of  the 
Germans  and  King  of  the  Prussians,  mindful 
of  the  heavenly  help  granted  to  him  whereby 
he  conducted  the  late  French  war  to  a  pros¬ 
perous  issue,  and  restored  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  caused  cannons  taken  from  the  French 
to  be  devoted  to  founding  a  bell  to  be  hung  in 
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th«  wonderful  cetbedral  then  approaching 
completion.”  A  likeness  of  St.  Peter,  the 
name  patron  of  the  church,  is  on  the  side,  be¬ 
neath  which  is  a  quatrain  in  the  style  of  the 
inediKv,tl  conceits,  praying  that,  as  derout 
hearts  rise  heavenward  at  hearing  the'sound  of 
the  bell,  so  may  the  doorkeeper  of  Heaven 
open  wide  the  gates  of  the  celestial  mansion. 
On  the  opposite  side  Is  inscribed  a  sestet  in 
German,  of  which  the  translation  is  : 

**  I  called  the  Emperor's  bell ; 

**  I  proclaim  the  Emperer’s  boaer ; 

**  On  the  boly  watch-tower  I  am  placed. 

“  I  pray  for  the  Gcrmaa  Empire, 

**  That  peace  and  protection 
**  God  may  ever  grant  to  it." 

The  bell  sras  solemnly  blessed  in  the 
cathedral  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
according  to  the  elaborate  ritual  set  out  in  the 
PMtificaU  Romanum.  The  ceremony  was  very 
long,  many  psalms  being  chanted  by  the 
clergy  and  choristers  while  the  bell  was  being 
sprinkled  with  blessed  water  and  anointed 
srith  chrism,  and  the  portion  of  St.  Luke,  x., 
38-43,  was  chanted  by  a  deacon.  Incense  and 
myrrh  were  burnt  within  it,  and  many  sym¬ 
bolical  rites  performed.  The  opinions  of  ex¬ 
perts  are  divided  as  to  whether  the  note  which 
the  bell  sounds  is  C  sharp  or  D. 

The  PowBii  or  His  Eye.  —  When  Del- 
monico,  the  negro  lion-tamer,  was  asked  what 
influence  the  human  eye  had  on  wild  beasts, 
he  replied,  “  I  should  say ’about  the  same  in¬ 
fluence  the  eye  of  one  man  has  on  another,” 
and  proceeded  to  illustrate  this^by  a  story 
told  of  Van  Amburgh,  the  great  lion-tamer. 
The  latter,  on  one  occasion,  while  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  bar-room,  was  asked  how  he  got  his  won¬ 
derful  power  over  animals.  He  replied,  “It  is  by 
my  showing  them  that  I  am  not  the  least  afraid 
of  them,  and  by  keeping  my  eyes  steadily  on 
theirs.  I’ll  give  you  an  example  of  the  power 
of  my  eye."  Pointing  to  a  loutish  fellow  who 
was  sitting'opposite.  Van  Amburgh  said,  “  You 
see  that  fellow  ?  He’s  a  regular  clown.  I’ll 
make  him  come  across  the  room  to  me,  and  I 
won’t  say  a  word  to  him.’’  Sitting  down.  Van 
Amburgh  fixed  his  keen,  steady  eye  on  the 
asan.  Presently  the  fellow  straightened  him¬ 
self,  gradually  got  np,  and  came  across.  When 
he  got  close  enough,  he  drew  back  his  arm, 
and  struck’the  tamer  a  tremendous  blow  under 
the  dtin,  knocking  him  clear  over  the  chair, 
with  the  remark,  "  You  stare  at  me  like  that 
again,  won’t  you  ?  ” — ^/nw». 
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Insurance  and  Annuity  Account. 


No. 


No.  AoMNint. 


PoUctes  sod  AaasMlHlB 
foroe.  Jsn.  lst,Uflr.... 

Kirk*  Aiiiasd . 


140,943  94S7,fi»,9St  B1 

11,900  «i,687,7^  74 

1»  918  1403,988,671  95 


Revenue  Account. 


BDdowmefita,  Purohssed  Insur- 
anoea.  Dirtdenda,  Annuities 

and  Death  Qaims.  .  14,198,493  80 

OommiaBiuna,  Commutations, 

Taxes  and  all  other  Expeo* 

ses .  3,049,514  49 

Balance  to  new  aooount .  110,081,718  88 


$197,830,856  77 


Balance  Sheet. 


To  Resenre  for  Policies  in  force 

and  for  risks  tenainated  .  .  $119,490,006  00 
**  Premtunis  reeeived  in  advance  88,314  96 
**  Surplus  at  four  per  oem .  6,904,441  58 


$118,808,881  88 


By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortcageson 

Heal  Ektate  . $40,615,968  06 

**  United  States  and  other  Boods.  49,480,877  81 

**  Beal  Bstote  and  Loaoa  on  Col¬ 
laterals .  ....  90,150,173  97 

**  Cash  in  Hanks  and  Tr^  Com¬ 
panies  at  interest .  9,619,369  06 

**  Interest  aeorued.  Premiums  de¬ 
ferred  and  in  transit  and  Sun- 
'  dries .  9,978,169  98 


$118,906,861  88 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statement  and  And  the  same  to  be  correct. 

A.  N.  WATEBHOUSB,  Auditor. 

From  the  Surplus  above  stated  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


Tear. 

Risks 

Assumed. 

Risks 

Outstsnding. 

Surplus. 

1884  . 

. $861.780,986 . 

. $4,748,771 

1886  . 

.  888,901,441 . 

1886  . . 

. 0S,8»t,T19 . 

.  5,648,568 

1887 . 

.  6,904,443 

Nbw  Tobk,  January  95, 1888. _ 
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STATEMENT 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

RIOEAEO  A.  MoOUlDT,  PrsaidaBt. 

Fhr  (Ab  y«ar  RNdinp  I>«e«w*6rr  St»t,  ia$7. 

AS^TS . $118,806,851  88. 
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ISSUED  ON  THE  1  Oth  OF  EACH  MONTH. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Pcblishiko  World  is  a  newspaper  especially  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  the  reading  public. 

It  is  not  a  critical  journal,  nor  a  trade  journal  ;  but  a  paper  devoted  to 
gathering  and  diffusing  all  literary  news. 

The  spread  of  education  has  stimulated  the  desire  for  information  respect¬ 
ing  books,  and  the  writers  and  makers  of  books ;  and  we  are  confident  that  a 
reitdable,  bright  journal  appealing  directly  to  the  general  public  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  publishers,  anthors,  and  readers. 

A  full  monthly  synopsis  of  literary  news  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
will  be  given  under  the  suggestive  headings  of 

CURRENT  EVENTS.  NEW  BOOK  NOTICES, 

REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  BOOKS,  PUBLISHER'S  PROMISES, 

OPINIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS,  LIBRARY  LORE, 

LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

In  addition  to  these  interesting  features,  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
issuing 

A  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

selected  from  the  most  important  recent  works,  thus  presenting  a  clear  view  of 
the  publishing  movement  of  the  month  in  its  artistic  as  well  as  literary  aspects. 

NO  SUCH  PAPER  IS  NOW  IN  EXISTENCE. 

A  special  department  will  be  devoted  to  items  of  importance  to  the  Book¬ 
seller  under  the  title  of  Book  Trade  Topice. 

In  our  LieUt  of  PuMicatione  we  shall  introduce  now  features  cal¬ 
culated  to  render  them  more  convenient  for  reference. 

The  long  experience  of  the  managers,  both  in  the  publishing  world  and 
trade  journalism,  and  their  relations  to  the  leading  publishers  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  are  guarantees  that  they  will  spare  no  efforts  to  merit  success. 


SUBSCRIPTION.  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 

Address 

THE  PUBLISHING  WORLD, 

771  BROADWAY,  -  -  NEW  YORK. 

Sewa  TBN  CBFIT8  for  tamplc  Cmpj. 


T?^ESES^IL.Tr,  lO  OESINTTS. 


The  American  edition  is  produced  from  advanced  duplicate  plates  fur* 
nished  by  the  London  Publishers  under  s{>ecial  contract,  and  is  published  in 
New  York  City  about  one  week  later  than  in  London. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  illustrations  and  information  on  all  subjects 
of  world-wide  interest  appearing  in  this  paper  have  delighted  its  many  readers, 
and  established  for  it  such  a  reputation  that  particular  comment  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  During  the  coming  year  the  paper  will  maintain  the  same  high  standard 
of  excellence  and  interest  as  in  the  past.  A  special  feature  of  interest  will  be 
the  publication  of  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  new  illustrated  serial,  “The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  House-Boat,**  which  will  commence  January  7th,  1888. 


Subscription,  $4.00  a  Vear, 


SAMPLE  COPIES,  lO  CENTS. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 


(THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION,  IMPORTED.) 


this  year  is  more  attractive  than  usual,  containing  FoiLT  Presentation 
Pictures  in  ColorSf  printed  in  the  finest  style  of  Chromo- Lithography : 


1.  BUBBLES.  By  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  R.  A. 

2.  FAITH.  By  a  Plot. 

3.  A  ROSE  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  By  J.  Tofano. 

4.  DON’T  TOUCH.  By  E.  Grivaz. 


Complete  Story  l>y  Bret  Bfirte. 

Entitled,  “A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE  SIERRAS.”  Illuetrated  by  R.  C.  WOODVILLE. 


Illustrations  drawn  by  R.  C.  Woodville,  Florence  Geavier,  A.  Hunt,  G.  Montbaro,  Kate 
Crauford,  Hal  Ludlow,  Lucirn  Davies,  Louis  Wain,  H.  Reinecke,  Stanley  Brnkrley. 


Those  subscribing  before  January  1st  will  receive  the  Christmas  Number  without  extra  charge. 

r*rice  of  Cliristmas  !^njiil>er  50  Cent  is. 
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237  POTTER  BUILDING,  N.  Y. 
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MEDICO-LEGAL  JOURNAL 

CLUBBING  FOR  1888. 

We  yield  to  general  request  that  we  offer  club  rates. 
We  will  send  the  Mkdico-Leoal  Journal  to  members  of 
any  Legal  or  Medical  Society  when  three  new  subscribers 
unite  in  the  subscription,  at  the  price  of  $2.00  per  copy. 
If  ten  new  subscribers  unite  in  one  subscription,  we  will 
furnish  them  the  Journal  at  half  price,  or  $1.50  per 
annum.  The  cash  must  in  all  cases  accompany  the 
order.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  desire  to  order 
other  Journals,  we  offer  the  Medioo-Leoal  Journal  to 
any  new  subscriber,  and  any  of  the  publications  included 
in  the  list  at  the  prices  given  :  — 
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Boeton  Medical  and  Snrg.. 

MO 

BjOO 

Barpcr’a  Magaalne . 

0.00 

TJO 

Ooamopolltan . 

t.» 

0.00 

Harper's  Weekly . 

690 

6J0 

Kew  Eng.  Tale  Review.. 

4.  SO 

AOO 

Harpcr’aBaaaar . 

SJO 

6.00 

Judge . 

0.T0 

8.00 

Harper’s Tonng  People.... 

S.80 

4.00 

Address : 

Medico-Legal  Journal, 

57  Broadway,  N,  Y.  City, 


BcUetic  Mag<uin$  Adv$iiu$r. 


laUbliahad  by  ZDWAXD  L.  TOVMASI. 

THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 

EDITED  BY  W,  J.  TOUMANS, 

It  filled  with  scientific  articles  bj  well-known  writers  on  sobjects  of 
popular  and  practical  interest.  Its  rang^e  of  topics,  which  is  widen¬ 
ing  with  the  advance  of  science,  comprises: 

DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  OR  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

CONDITIONS  OF  HEALTH  AND  PREVENTION  OF  DLSEASE. 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 

RACE  DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOI> PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL  HISTORY;  EXPLORATION;  DISCOVERY,  Etc. 

In  Volume  XXXII.,  which  begins  with  the  number  for  November, 
1887,  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  will  discuss  the  Relations  of  Evo¬ 
lution  and  Religion,  and  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  will  continue  his 
valuable  papers  on  Recent  Economic  Disturbances.  The  volume 
will  also  contain  illnstrated  articles  on  Astronomy,  Geography,  An¬ 
thropology,  Natural  History,  and  the  Applications  of  Science;  and 
will  be  enriched  with  contributions  by  Professors  J.  S.  Newteriy, 
F.  W.  Clarke,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  Mr.  Appleton  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  other  distinguished  writers. 

It  contains  Illnstrated  Articles,  Portraits,  Biographical  Sketches  ; 
records  the  advance  made  in  every  branch  of  science;  is  not  techni¬ 
cal  ;  and  is  intended  for  non  scientific  as  well  as  scientific  readers. 

No  magazine  in  the  world  contains  papers  of  a  more  Instractive 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  interesting  character. 


NEW  YORK:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

1.  8,  ft  5  BOND  STREET. 

•lagle  IVansbor,  ftO  c«nts.  T«arly  SwbseHptlon, 


Eclectic  Mageume  Advertiser. 


Xnglisfi  Sditions. 


HE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY 
since  January  ist,  1887,  has  furnished  its  Subscribers 
with  original  sheets  of  the 

No  American,  desirous  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  can  afford  to 
be  without  these  three  great  En> 
glish  Monthly  Reviews.  Their 
contributors  comprise  the  foremost 
and  ablest  writers  of  the  World, 
and  their  contents  treat  of  the 
latest  and  most  important  phases 
of  modem  thought. 

Terms:  $4.50  each;  any  two,  $8.50;  all  three,  $ia.oo. 


FoMtly  Review,  and  the 
ComempoRini  Review.  The 
RlReieeRiR  DeRtoni  wiu 

be  issued  to  correspond. 


Qnarterly  Review. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we 
shall  continue  the  issue  in  America  of  these  two 
English  Quarterlies. 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the  English  pub¬ 
lisher,  this  Company  assumes  exclusive  control 
of  the  American  issue. 


BiacKwcflil’s  Plaiaifi. 


Im  tb«  leading  and  moat  popular  moathljr  of  Oreat 
Britain.  Tbotonaoriuarticlasisanasceptionable, 
raadering  it  moat  daairabta  for  tba  Home 


Terms:  $3.00  each;  any  two,  $5.50;  any  three,  $8.00;  all  four,  $10.50. 


WBstniliisteF  Review. 


FIRST  MONTHLY  ISSUE,  APRIL,  1887. 

This  Review  will  continue  Cnithfiil  to  its  mission  as  an 
organ  of  independent  thought  in  respect  to  social,  political, 
philosophical  and  religious  questions. 

Terms:  $4^x1  per  Year;  35  cents  per  Number. 


A  N  .  .A  M  E  R  1C  A  M  M  P  jl  T  ^  Y.- 


Aims  to  tell  the  news,  and  mirror  the  pro- 
,  gress  of  the  Shakespearian  world;  to  en¬ 
courage  the  influence  of  Sb^espeare  reading,  and  to  ofler  suggestive 
courses  of  study ;  to  be  of  use  in  Colleges  Schools,  Libraries  and 
Reading  Rooms,  and  to  prove  of  interest  not  only  to  Shakespeare 
spedalistu,  teacbm,  and  reading-circles,  but  to  the  actor,  the  drama- 
tiat,  and  tte  student  of  general  literature. 

'  Terms:  $1.50  per  Year;  15  cents  per  Number. 


or  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO.'S  PERIODICALS. 
No.  I.  JANUARY,  1M7-INOBX  POR  18W. 

SUBSEQUENT  ISSUES  POR  EACH  QUARTER. 


RRHRIERLTIIIDEI 

Terms:  35  cents  per  Year;  xo  cents  per  Number. 


All  Post  Paid  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Leenard  Scelt  PubliGalien  Gq., 


SaiTl  P.  Pmmsa,  Tr 


1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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APPLETON’S  CYCLOP>EDIA 


Aiericaa  Blogragli?. 


James  Grant  Wilson  and  John  Fisk, 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW  YORK, 


EDITORS  IE  CHIBP. 


In  Six  Royal  Octavo  Volumes. 


**  APPLBTOE'S  CrCLOPiKDIA  OP  Americae 
Biookaphy,”  which  hu  been  undertaken  for 
the  purpoM  of  providini;  a  Cyclopedia  of  Biog. 
rapby  for  the  New  World  worthy  to  rank  witn 
the  great  national  biographies  of  Europe,  will 
include  in  its  comprehensire  plan  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  North  and  South  America.  It  will  em¬ 
brace  biographical  sketches  of  all  persons 
prominently  connected  with  the  history  of 
those  countries;  all  rulers,  statesmen,  and 
soldiers  ;  all  persons  eminent  or  noteworthy  in 
the  ehureh,  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  the  arts,  in  science  and  invention,  in 
exploration  or  diseovery,  in  commerce  or  me¬ 
chanics.  The  biographies  will  be  of  sufficient 
fulness  to  includeall  facts  deserving  mention, 
and  taken  together  they  will  afford  a  complete 
history  of  the  New  World — political,  st^al, 
commercial,  and  industrial. 

“  The  most  complete  volume  that  exists  on 
the  subject.” — Qboroe  Baecropt. 

”  It  seems  to  me  surprisingly  well  done.” — 

Jambs  Bussed  Lowell. 

”  The  selection  of  names  seems  to  be  liberal 
and  just." — Noah  Porter. 

“The  ground  is  covered  completely.” — MOR- 
RisoE  B.  Waite. 

“  I  have  examined  it  with  great  interest  and 
great  grati8cation.” — Robert  C.  Wiethrop. 

The* volumes  are  adorned  with  over  60  por¬ 
traits  on  steel  and  more  than  2000  wood-cut 
vignettes  of  prominent  Americans.  Specimen 
pages  and  pribes  sent  on  apphcatlon.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  State  on  salary  or  commis¬ 
sion. 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 


N.  Y. 


POCKET  MANUAL 


WRITERS’  AND  TRAVELLERS’ 

RealT  Retereice  Boot  for  ETory-lif  Use. 

"  The  Pith  of  many  volumes.** 

**A  Complete  Kdaoation  for  50  cents.** 


CONTENTS. 

pass 

Synonrmi .  5 

Porei^  Word*  and  Phrases . . .  W 

DomesUc  and  Foreign  Postal  Kates .  114 

Stamp  Duties,  Marks  and  Rulesof  Pnnctnation.ll&,  116 
Marks  of  Accent,  Simple  Rnles  for  Spelling. . .  .118,  119 

Capitals,  nben  and  bow  assd .  ISO 

Hints  for  Letter-writing . Ill 

Titles  used  in  United  States .  I2S 

Abbieviaiions  in  Common  Use .  1S4 

L.’gal  Holidays  in  varioos  States .  1S9 

Ditiancrs  of  rhWf  American  Cities  from  New  York.  ISS 

Valne  of  Foreign  Coins  in  U.  8.  money . 13S,  1S4 

Interest  Tables .  1*6 

Our  National  Territory — ^wbea  and  bow  acquired...  186 

Onr  Republican  Government — details  . 137 

First  Centnry  of  National  Growth  and  Prognsa....  143 
State  Elections,  and  Meetinsa  of  their  Legulatnres.  149 

Popniation  of  Stales  and  Te^tories .  ISO 

Diaunccs  IForn  Washington  to  varioas  parts  of  the 

iworltLand  How  Mon^  grows  at  Interest .  151 

Grand  Divisiona  of  the  World .  Ut 

Oiattnet  Races  of  Mankind .  lU 

Inland  Seas  of  the  World  (Sise  and  Depthl .  154 

(.engthof  principal  Rivera,  and  Aren  of  Ooeniis.164,  156 

Historical  Chart  of  the  United  States . 155 

Great  Asaemhly  Itooms  in  tbs  Old  World  and  New.  156 

Cost  of  the  nvil  War .  158 

Health  Maxims . 161 

How  to  Read  Hnman  Natare .  16S 

Capacity  of  Boxes .  171 

Weight  and  Stature  of  Man  at  different  Ages .  178 

Chart  of  Parliamentary  Procedara . 174 

Valas  and  Weights  of  Woods .  176 

Ratsaof  Mortality .  177 

A  Woman's  Chances  nf  Marriage .  ITS 

Religions  Denominations  in  tbs  United  States . 179 

Thirteen  Choice  Life-Maxims. .  179 

Concise  Bosiness  Rules .  180 

Church  Calendar .  181 

Oigeatlbility  of  Foods .  181 

Principnl  Conntriea  of  the  World . 184 

Average  Veiecilies  nf  Bisliea . 186 

Buelneec  Laws  in  Brief .  186 

Onr  Deportment,  or  Social  Etiqne  te . 187 

Laagnage  of  Flowers . 101 

lAuignage  of  Preciona  Stonea . >10 

Weights  and  Measures . —  . S’.S 


Price,  in  Cloth  Binding,  50  cents; 
Fin?  Binding,  $1. 

ffenf,  pottpfld,  «H  mmipt  •/  jrriee.  Address 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

»5  BOMB  8TBBBT,  NSW  TOBK.. 
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Eclectic 


Gallery 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Theae  engntTingra  are  beautifallj  engrared  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  hare  appeared  in  the 
BcLicnc  Magasine  during  past  years.  They  embrace  correct  portraiU  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 


of  the  past  and  present  century.  Onr  list  inclndes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Wariiors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

3.'>0  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  foDowlng.'eeleutsd  frosi  oer  list,  win  girs  some  Idea  of  their  soofw  sad  Tsrlety^ 


PORTRAITS. 

•  KllfO  WILLIAM. 

TMMVEMICK  THE  OMMAT. 
nCTOR  MMAXVHL. 
a  HOMO  H  BAVCHOWT. 

WM.  H.  FBM8COTT. 

MOBMBT  BBOWKinO. 

CHABLOTTK  BBOBTM 
JOHB  BVUBIB. 

THACKMBAT. 

HICKBBB. 

HA  WTHOBBB. 

TBBlTTBOir. 

LOBOTELLOW. 

HEBBEBT  8BEKCEB. 

JOHB  8TVABT  MILL. 

HLADSTOBE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

They  are  printed  oa  Ine  paper,  lOzlS  tnchea,  an 
We  fnraiah  neat  doth  easea  or  portfoiloa,  from 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

BAEOLEOB  IB  BBIBOB. 

WM.  EEBB’8  TBEATT. 

COBGBE88  OW  TIEBBA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUBKEB  MILL. 

BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  8COTT  AXH  FBIEBHB, 
IBTIBO  ABD  FBIEBI*8. 

MOBABT  AT  TIEBBA. 
8HAKE8FEABE  ABD  FAMILT. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEEB  CATHABIBE, 
BAFMAEL 
FLOBEBTIBE  FOET8. 

BEATRICE  DE  CEBCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 

FLOWER  0ATHEBEB8. 

BLIBD  MAB>8  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 

are  sent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  oa  receipt  of  price, 
tn  to  flfty  eagTSTings. 


EsgraTiaga,  10  eeats  eaok,  er  $7.60  per  100. 
6  EagraTisga,  ...... 

IS  EsgTSTiaga,  ...... 


PRICES. 


to  60 
1  00 


Portfblios,  .  .  .  .  • 

PertfeUe  sad  16  Eagrarlagi,  «  . 

“  "  26  “  •  • 

••  •  60  "  .  . 


Meh,$0 

.  .  1 

2 

-  .  i 


We  win  make  selectiona  of  the  Xngraringa  to  be  seat  wheaerer  reqnired,  or  the  porehaaer  eaa  select 
himself. 


Brad  postage  atamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  aelecUoa  for  partfbiio,  scrap-book,  or  haadsomely  bonad 
solanM  for  oentre-tahle. 


CoUhogom  emtfrm  to  oap  oAArtm,  or  eatoloom  tm4  »ampU  mpresinp  emt  oa  remipf  qf  U  oraSa 

E  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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THE  FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 


A  Umektt  upon  a  groater  number  of  tubjoctt  of  popular  interul  and  inatruetion  than  Mn 
bo  found  in  anp  other  periodical  puHtohed  in  (Am  country. — Mail  akd  Exphbss,  N.  T.  City. 


r£lHE  FORUM  addressee  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike  — in  morals,  -  in 
education,  in  goTemment,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence. 

It  is  constructiye  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conclusions. 


It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
special  opportunities  for  information. 


A 

PrwMaat  SmllM  H.  SmI;*. 
Biabop  F.  D.  BunUiigtaA. 
JiwUot  TbomM  M.  Cooky. 
PreaMent  S.  C.  Bartlatt. 
JaoMi  Puton. 

Pre«id«iit  F.  A.  P.  Banurd. 
Bdward  BrmU  Ha1«. 

BUhop  J.  li.  Spalding. 
PrMidMt  TimoUtx  Dwight. 
Prof.  WUtlam  T.  BarrU. 
Chaacallor  Boward  Croabg. 
Monaignor  T.  8.  Praaton. 
Prof.  Alaxandar  WIncball. 
Bishop  A.  ClcTeland  Coxa. 
Prof.  8L  Oaorga  Mirart. 
Presldant  B  G.  Boblnaon. 
Prof.  Fradarlc  B.  Badge. 
Andiww  D.  White. 

IVssktent  Jamas  B.  Aagell. 
Jadgs  Bdward  A.  Thomas. 
BUhop  W.  C.  Doana. 

Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton. 


FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Darld  Dadlex  Field. 


W.  B.  UII7. 

Prof.  William  Q.  Somnar. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

Bar.  Dr.  SL  Babar  Newton. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Toong. 

Her.  M.  J.  Saraga. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Blgginaon. 
Prof.  Blchsrd  T.  Bly- 
Xliasbelh  Cady  Stanton. 

Park  Benjamin. 

Plot  Simon  Nawcomh. 
Moncore  D.  Conway. 

Prof.  Theodora  GilL 
Cbanoellor  John  B.  VtnoanL 
Prof.  B.  B.  Boyeaan. 

Klissbath  Stuart  Fhalpa. 

Bar.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
JnlU  Ward  Bowa. 

Prof.  Darid  Swing. 

Bar.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
Klisa  Lynn  Uuton. 


Prof.  Bahry  C. 

W.  B.  Mallock. 

Ptoaldant  J.  B.  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
CarroUD.  Wright. 

Dr.  Cyma  Bdeon. 

ProC  Noah  K.  Daris. 
Ueot.  A.  W.  Graely. 

Ber.  Dr.  O.  A.  Bartol. 
Andrew  Camagia. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Thurston. 

Dr.  William  A.  Bammond. 
Woods  Pasha. 

Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

O.  B.  Frothlngham. 

Grant  Allen. 

Richard  B.  Dana. 

Jndge  B.  B.  Bennett. 

Prof.  Thomas  Daridson. 

D.  M.  Cralk. 

George  J.  Boinanaa. 

Dr.  Bdward  C.  Spitaka. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


60  Cents  a  Copy;  $5.00  a  Year.  *  v 

TJl£'  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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I  WAMT 


PE  ARS’ SOAP. 


EcUcHe  Magtutine  AdmrHttr. 


‘BATH  NIGHT"  OR  “THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BATH.* 


is  specially  recommended  for  Infants  and 


Children,  because  it  is  perfectly  pure,  and  does  not 


irritate  their  delicate,  sensitive  skin,  nor  make 


their  little  eyes  smart.  It  lasts  so  long  that 
//  is  certainly  the  CHEAPEST  as  well  as  the  BEST  Toilet  Soap. 
It  makes  Children  feel  comfortable,  and  hence  happy  after 


their  bath  and  by  its  use  the  natural  softness  and  bright* 


ness  of  their  complexions  are  improved  and  preserved. 


The  Great  Authority  on  the  Skin,  the  Late 


^ir  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.  + 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 


calls  it  a  BALM  FOR  THE  SKIN,"  and  strongiy 
recommends  Its  use  for  the  complexion. 


TABLETS  6d.  &  Is  Each. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE.  ♦  PEARS  * 


RCOirntMco. 
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Edectic  Magazine  Adv«rti»er. 


CURED  GRANDPA. 

Fact  I  The  old  gentleman  waa 
laid  up  all  last  winter  with 
Rheumatism. 

‘‘What  cured  you.  Grandpa?" 

“Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

My  darling!  If  it  was  n’t  for 
that  there  blessed  medicine. 
Grandpa  could  n’t  handle  an  oar 
now.  That ’s  the  best  medicine 
in  the  world  for  Rheumatism, 
Scrofula,  and  all  other  blood 
diseases.  It  cured  like  magic, 
and  made  me  as  well  as  ever.’’ 

'*  I  was  troubled  with  Rlieamatisin  and 
confined  to  my  house  for  weeks,  but 
have  been  thoruuglily  cured  by  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”  — Henry  E.  Kero,  J7 
Telegraph  »t.,  Boston,  Mass. 

“  Eight  years  ago  I  hail  so  severe  an 
attack  of  Rheumatism  that  I  could  not 
move  from  the  heil,  or  dress,  without 


help.  I  tried  many  remedies,  but  obtained  no  relief  until  I  began  to  take  Ayer’s 
8aiT,a|>arilla.  Two  bottles  of  this  medicine  completely  cured  me.” — E.  T.  Harum, 
Bicer  St.,  Ilockland,  Mass. 

”  For  Rheumatism,  and  all  diseases  arising  from  impnre  blood,  there  is  no 
remedy,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  can  afford  such  relief  as  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  It  has  effected,  in  our  city,  many  most  remarkable  cures.”— Richard 
B.  Lawren’ce,  M.  I).,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

prepared  by  dr.  J.  C.  AYER  A  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


THE  FAVORITE 

Medicine  for  Throat  and  Lung  Difficulties  has  long  been,  and  still  is, 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  It  cures  Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  Bronchitis, 
Ktn\  Asthma  ;  80othe.s  irritation  of  the  Lowt/ux  and  Fauces;  strengthen.s 
the  Vocal  Organs  ;  allays  soreness  of  the  Lungs  ;  prevents  Consumptiov, 
and,  even  in  advanced  stages  of  that  disease,  relieves  Coughing  and  in¬ 
duces  Sleep.  There  is  no  other  preparation  for  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  lungs  to  be  compared  with  this  remedy. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mats.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  SI.  Six  bottles,  S5. 


■AU'IW 
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BeUctie  Magaaimt  Adtmiittr 


SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


SCHNAPPS, 


g  A»  a  general  beverage  anti  necennaeg  cor¬ 
rective.  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decomposition  or  other  causeSf  as 
TO  ENABLE  CONSUMERS  W  DISTINGUISHW  ^  Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc,,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFETS  SCHNAPPS,  Us  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalletl  by  any  ot/ter  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  U  the  reputation  *or  salubrity  claimed  for  U, 

FOR  RAT.F.  by  all  DRLOGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

9  Bearer  Street,  Xew  York. 


lyjONUMENTS 

Of  Spcoial  DMifM.  ia  MarbU,  OEMuto, 

ate.,  witk  Braaia  Datailt. 


SenS  fsr  IUmatrmt0d  CmUUmtue. 


J:&  R:  LAMB, 


CORPUS  UBAN 

trio  reduce /at  at  the  rate  qf  10  to  IS  S$. 
per  month  teithout  of  ecUng  the  general 
health.  Send  Se.  m  ttampe  Jar  ehr- 
cntari  eoeermg  teeUmonUue.  8.  JE. 
Maaaa  Co..  mIA  Madieon  Sqnare. 
PhUadelshia,  Pa. 


Sand  for 

Clreolar  to 
CHAIB  OO,  nw  HATZH.~Ox. 


ABSOLUTELY  HAKRLBSS 

ttmply  tiopptng  the  FA  T  producing 
tfecte  qf  food.  The  ntpptu  being 
Mopped  the  natural  worUng  qf  the  ege- 
lem  draw*  on  the/at  and  at  ome  reduce* 
weight. 


iLEMI 


REMINCTONi 

Standard  Typewriter. 

We  give  to  every  purchaser  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  RETURNING  THE  MACifiNE 
within  30  days  If  not  ABSOLUTELY 
SATISFACTORY  In  every  respect. 

SBITD  fob  iLUnTBATCB  PaBPEUT. 

Wyclioff,  Seamans  £  Benedict, 

827  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Lhtaa  Pavara  aad  Ty^wrHar  Sarpliaa  af  All  Kiada. 

Non. — Owr  Vn^umliSod  CkmUengo  tar  a  tart  of 
all  Wrltti^;  Macbinaa  roMutlne  wnuroept^.  Bmd 
■  top 


Eelteiie  Mageutne  Adv«rti»0r, 
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Acid  Phosphate, 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Especially  recommended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 
Exhaustion,  Indigestion,  Headache, 
Neryousness,  Wakeftilness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  etc 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 
of  all  schools 

Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.  I. 


EcUctic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


XTOU^cmn  clean  yoor  hou>e  bett,  easiest,  quickest  with  PYLE’S  PEARLINE — besides  you'll  spare  your 
^  back,  your  temner,  and  tbe  comfort  of  the  entire  hou.sehold.) 

PEARLINE  takes  the  hard  work  otit  of  house-cleaninc  ;  surely  if  this  is  true,  it  deserves  a  trial.  It  it  sold 
everywhere.  MWhr*  Of  ptddlen,  iBiteUOBI,  Mtd  prif*  MhaaM. 

Mixmfaotored  only  l»y  JAKES  PYLE,  Kew  York. 


OTSPffsa 


americanVphysicians 


Most  CfTIcient 


LAXATIVE 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Numbers  of  Eclectic  Wanted. — We  re-  Cotton  Manufactures  in  Lowf.ll.  —  A 


quire  the  numbers  of  the  Eclectic  for  April, 
1844,  and  March,  1847,  and  will  pay  a  fair 
price  for  them.  Parties  having  there  numbers 
will  please  communicate  with  the  publisher. 

Paper  Car-Wheels. —  Richard  N.  Allen 
is  the  inventor  of  the  paper  car-wheel.  When 
Allen  made  his  first  set  of  paper  car-wheels  in 
1869  he  was  laughed  at,  and  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  he  got  the  use  of  a  wood-car  for  six 
months  to  test  his  invention.  The  Pullman  Pal¬ 
ace  Car  Company  gave  him  bis  first  order  for  a 
hundred  wheels  in  1871,  and  a  few  years  later 
the  Allen  Paper  Car- Wheel  Company  made 
17,000  such  wheels  in  one  year.  One  of 
the  first  sets  of  wheels  experimented  with 
under  a  sleeper  is  now  on  exhibition  in 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  It  has  a  record  of  300,000 
miles’  travel.  Only  the  body  of  the  wheel 
is  of  paper.  The  material  is  a  calendered 
rye-straw  “  board  ”  or  thick  paper,  made 
at  Morris,  111.  This  is  sent  to  the  works 
in  circular  sheets  of  22  to  40  inches  in 
diameter.  Two  men  standing  by  piles  of 
these  rapidly  brush  over  each  sheet  an  even 
coat  of  flour  paste,  until  there  are  a  dozen  of 
them,  which  make  a  layer.  The  layers  are 
subjected  to  a  hydraulic  press,  with  a  pressure 
of  500  tons.  After  various  other  manipula¬ 
tions  several  of  these  twelve-sheet  layers  ire 
pasted  together,  until  there  are  formed  circular 
blocks  containing  120  to  160  sheets  each, 
compressed  to>  5^  or  4}^  inches’  thickness, 
just  the  size  to  fit  the  inner  circle  of  the  tire. 

Miss  Kitty  C.  Wilkins  is  called  the  cattle 
queen  of  Idaho,  but  she  pronounces  this  a 
misnomer.  While  she  does  own  a  goodly 
number  of  cattle,  horses  are  her  specialty. 
She  owns  between  seven  and  eight  hundred, 
and  she  gives  it  as  her  experience  that  horses 
are  much  easier  to  take  care  of  than  cattle. 
They  show  more  intelligence  in  pawing  away 
the  snow  to  get  at  the  grass,  and  they  bring 
better  prices  in  the  market.  Miss  Wilkins  is 
tall  and  blond,  and  is  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  She  is  a  fine  horsewoman 
and  a  good  shot,  and  thinks  that  life  in  Idaho 
is  the  most  delightful  in  the  world. 


Lowell  (Mass.)  gentleman  gave  to  a  party  of 
listeners  some  new  ideas  as  to  the  value  of 
the  products  of  that  busy  Eastern  city,  while 
talking  about  the  tariff  last  evening.  The 
mills  in  that  town  use  nearly  $90,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  annually,  the  addition  in 
value  to  the  cotton  after  manufacture  being 
fully  $100,000,000. 

A  Lantern  for  Human  Throats. — The 
young  English  electrician  to  whose  ingenuity 
I  believe,  Mr.  Irving  owed  the  cleverly-cotv 
trived  effect  of  the  sparks  which  fly  from  the 
blade  of  Mephisto’s  sword  in  ”  Faust  ”  has 
been  further  proving  what  I  may  call  his 
electric  versatility.  His  latest  invention,  I 
understand,  turns  electricity  to  account  as  an 
aid  to  laryngoscopical  examination  by  means 
of  a  tiny  electric  lamp,  which  is  actually  put 
down  the  throat  of  the  piatient.  It  was  with 
this  novel  electric  apparatus  which  Mr.  Vesey 
has  invented  that  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
examined  the  throat  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
The  lamp  is  appended  at  the  end  of  what 
looks  like  a  long,  slender  penholder,  and  the 
proportionately  small  battery  which  supplies 
the  electricity  is  worn  about  the  examining 
surgeon’s  neck. 

Bookbinding. — Boston  has  a  new  fashion 
in  bookbinding,  the  colors  of  the  volumes  in 
large  sets  are  varied.  One  of  the  leading 
binders  has  just  finished  a  set  of  Dickens  for 
a  private  library,  in  sixteen  different  colors. 
“  Each  novel,”  writes  Arlo  Bates  to  the  Book- 
buyer,  “was  bound  in  an  individual  hue,  the 
only  duplication  occurring  where  a  tale  came 
in  two  volumes.  Red,  brown,  orange,  light 
and  dark  blue,  lemon,  fawn,  maroon,  brown, 
and  black  were  among  the  tints  chosen,  and 
with  each  went  a  harmonious  gold  line  Eng¬ 
lish  paper.  The  effect  of  this  fashion  is  very 
pretty  and  even  brilliant.  It  is  used  to  break 
the  uniformity  of  a  score  of  volumes  in  a  single 
tone.” — Literary  News. 

Revolution. — Revolution  seems  to  be  the 
pivot  on  which  principles  and  institutions, 
and  in  fact  all  things  modern,  turn  ;  individual 
tastes,  too,  are  continuously  changing,  and 
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the  recently  developed  popular  appetite  for 
gin  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 

Possibly  this  is  owing  to  the  alarming  in¬ 
crease  of  Bright’s  disease  and  kidney  affections 
generally,  the  juniper  berry  being  recognized 
as  a  potential  remedial  agent  in  all  such 
troubles.  Whatever  the  cause,  certain  it  is 
that  gin  is  in  active  demand,  both  medicinally 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  beverages,  mixed  and 
fancy  drinks,  and  those  who  seek  a  pure, 
unadulterated  article  should  only  use  Wolfe’s 
Schiedam  Aromatic  Schnapps. 

It  is  free  from  the  harsh,  rasping  taste  of 
the  Holland  Gin,  while  retaining  all  its 
properties,  acts  as  a  gentle  stimulant,  a  mild 
tonic  and  an  infallible  anti-dyspeptic.  For 
colds,  chills,  catarrh  or  malarial  ailment  it  is 
both  palatable  and  sedative  in  hot  solutions, 
and  will  be  fonnd  a  welcome  companion  for 
these  and  other  troubles  in  the  room  of  the 
sick  patient  or  convalescent. 

To  those  who  are  constrained  or  feel  that 
they  need  some  stimulant,  the  Schnapps 
answers  the  purpose  better  than  any  other 
article,  because  it  is  rather  an  exhilarant 
than  an  excitant,  and  does  not  leave  the  ill 
effects  of  strongly  phlogistic  beverages.  It 
has  been  subject  to  critical  analysis  and  found 
free  from  deleterious  ingredients— in  fact,  its 
manufacturers  plume  themselves,  and  its 
reputation  hinges  materially  on  its  extreme 
purity. 

To  insure,  however,  securing  the  genuine 
article,  ask  for  Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic 
Schnapps,  and  look  for  the  legitimate  trade 
mark— W.  A.  S. 

A  Woman  Hoasx  Railroad  President. — 
Mrs.  Mary  Edna  Hill  Gray  Dow,  president  of 
the  DoverfNew  Hampshire) horse-car  railroad, 
is  the  first  woman  in  the  world  to  hold  such  a 
position.  She  owns  the  controlling  stock  of 
the  road,  which  she  bought  up  when  she  found 
that  a  syndicate  of  Boston  men  was  trying  to 
buy.  Mrs.  Dow,  who  is  forty  years  of  age, 
is  said  to  be  an  unusually  clever  business 
woman.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston 
High-School,  and  sras  at  one  time  teacher  of 
French  and  German  in  a  Western  seminary. 
She  made  considerable  money  by  lucky  real 
esute  transactions,  and  she  hopes  to  make 
much  more  by  the  judicious  management  of 
her  road.  Since  her  election  Mrs.  Dow  has 
been  so  overrun  with  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  that  she  has  been  obliged  to  hire 
a  young  woman  to  help  her  open  her  mail. 


Modern  Education  or  Women. — In  noth¬ 
ing  is  the  change  in  the  system  of  education 
since  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  more  em¬ 
phatically  set  forth  than  in  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  fashionable  Washington  school. 
Miss  J.  Prindell,  of  Baltimore,  is  engaged 
there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  lecturing  to  the 
pupils  on  the  current  news  of  the  world.  She 
takes,  for  example,  such  topics  as  the  tariff, 
the  surplus,  the  Irish,  and  other  burning 
questions,  and  from  these  she  glides  to  lighter 
and  more  ephemeral  subjects.  In  this  way 
the  pupils,  while  following  the  course  of  an¬ 
cient  history,  keep  pace  with  the  history  of 
modern  times,  and  when  they  leave  school 
they  knew  as  much  about  the  reigning  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  as  they  do  about 
Julius  Caesar. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

William  of  Germany.  By  ARCHIBALD  Forbes. 
lamo,  cloth,  366  pages.  AVtv  York:  Cassell 

Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Story  of  Colette.  From  original  La  Neu- 
vaine  de  Colette.  i6mo,  paper,  aiy  pages. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.  Price,  50c. 

Lift  of  Thos.  Hopkins  Gallandet.  By  his 
Son.  lamo,  339  pages.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  dr*  Co. 

A  Critical  History  of  Sutsday  Legislation  from 
331  to  t888.  By  A.  H.  Lewis,  D.D.  lamo, 
cloth,  879  pages.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  ^ 
Co.  Price,  $1.35. 

Slips  of  Tongues  and  Pen.  By  J.  H.  Lang. 
i6mo,  cloth,  101  pages.  New  York:  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  ^  Co.  Price,  60c.  ' 

lAttle  Peter.  By  Lucas  Malet.  i3mo, 
cloth,  168  pages.  New  York:  D.  Appleton'ir’ 
Co.  Price,  $1.35. 

Natural  Resources  of  U.  S.  By  Jacob  Harris 
Paiton.  l3mo,  cloth,  533  pages.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  6“  Co.  Price,  $3.00. 

Stimulants.  By  J.  M.  Emerson.  Square 
34mo,  cloth,  61  pages.  New  York  :  Dick  £r* 
Fitzgerald.  Price,  50c. 

Bird-Talk.  By  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  Small 
8vo,  cloih,  34  pages.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mijfflin  iS*  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

English  History.  English  writers’  series. 
By  Henry  Morlxy.  lamo,  cloth,  404  p.iges. 
New  York  :  Cassell  Co.  Price,  fi.30. 


I  \kun(>u(  in«  iroiinir,  •rii  ai  » 

ith  WALPOLB  INK  POWDERS, 
|uarta  of  th«  Ink  In  the  world, 
cent*,  l.iheiwl  durount  in  Iwrve  peck* 
wke  Ink  for  ewlr.  I'wd  cxtenhirclv  I  r 


Carca  Caocb*.  Caldi,  AMbmae  BraadUtlSi  aa4 
all  Scrofbloaa  Iluaiars. 

Oat  the  Oaaalaa  Artlela.— The  craat  Mpaiaritr  of 
"  Wtftor'k  Compound  of  Cfxt-Uttr  Oilondt*mt''  ha*  In¬ 
duced  iome  nnpnncIpM  pereone  to  nUempt  to  palm  oS  a 
tiaiple  article  of  Uirlr  own  naaufactare  |  but  any  peraon 
who  la  aatterlnt  from  Coagba.  Colda,  or  Conaumptlon 
aboold  be  careful  where  they  purehaae  tliia  article.  The 
reaulu  of  Ita  nae  are  itabest  recommendatlona:  and  the 
proprietor  haa  ample  evidence  on  0le  of  Ita  vreat  anoceaa 
in  pulmonary  eomplalnta.  The  Phoephate  of  Lime  poaaeaaee 
a  moat  marvallona  healing  power,  aa  combined  with  the 
pweCod  Llver  Oil  hy  DrTwiIbnr.  itlar^ularlyprewrtbed 
M  the  medical  faeultr.  SoMbfA.  B.  wiuaon.  Chemlat, 


a  moat  marvallona  bealincpower,  aa  com 
pureCod'Llver  Oil  by  Drwilbor.  itlar^u 
^the  medical  faeultr.  SoM  bf  A.  B.  Wii 
Boaton,  and  all  dregmata _ 

I  U  1^  I  BLACK  I  VIOLET 
I  n  iV  I  PINK  I  RED  I  GREEN 


Betidei  manj  oih«r  TmliiAbi«  featorea,  It  eontair.'* 


A  Dictionary* 

of  118/100  Worda,  3000  EngraTlngs, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  deacribing  25,000  Places, 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  lO/MO  Noted  Persona, 

All  in  Dne  Book. 

3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Itlnstra- 
tiona  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

6.  A  C.  MERRIAM  A  CO.,  Pnb*rs,  Springfield.  Mass. 


THE  ENGLE 


BPRIBO  I 

HAS  ho  louAt.  rev  rr.v 


BcUdie  Magagitu  Adv«riu«r. 


a^'^Caligraph  Writing  Maghine 


It  stall!  ^tlia  Heal! 

20,000  in  daily  i 
use. 


- iTraS  MOST:  — 

Practic€U, 
Durcible 
and  B4ipid 

WRIT1N6  MACHINE 


Office,  JAbrary,  and 
Family, 

For  printed  matter,  etc.,  addrem  ■— 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 

R«w  Toric  Braaelt,  SST  BroatAwaj.  BABXFOlUbs  CONN. 


CARNRICK 


FOOD 


Perfectly  nourishes  the  child  from  birth,  without  the  addition  of  cow’s  milk, 
and  digests  as  sasily  as  human  milk.  Send  for  "Our  Baby’s  First  and  Second 
Years,"  by  Marion  Harland.  REED  &.  CARNRICK,  New  York. 


THE  BEST 


r  WILBOR’S  COMPOUND  0?  ^ 

IPUBE  COD  LITER 
OIL  AND  LIME. 


INVESTMENT 

for  the  Family,  the  School,  or  the  Profes- 
aioaal  or  Pablic  Ldbrary,  ia  a 
copy  of  the  lateat  laatM  of  Webster's  Unabridgad. 


^  iMiTM  Cinj.  lamrBueTioua 


WITH  FMA  INSmUCTIONB 
FHAt  A  WANT  ' 
^B^'LONC  WISHtD  FOR 


lav  WISHtD  FOR 

te'.''47<^N|SnrpRICE  A  CO.\ 
F LOO  r •  AUBmtH,MY| 

•  SREft5vlU!5&'4!E!ia£f9..riftj!.T.S 

amt  (sealed)  free.  ABIE  MEDICAL  OO.,  BaBalo,  M.  Y. 


P)RICEACO. 

•  AUBUBN,Hy 


StNo  2c.  STAM.  rae  Deseairrivf  CmcutASs.  Bv  txnwte,  n 

A  WOOOEN  BOX  ntf  SAIO  ANVWMfaC  IN  U.  8.  WITH  12S  MWJfC 

TiLta,S2-00.  EnOLE  SPRING  Gun  Co..  HA2ttro«.  Pa 


TiLta,S2-oo.  Engle  SPRING  Gun  Co..  HA2ttro«.  Pa 

MADE  EAST  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Rubber  Stamps.  Scii<l 
for  Price  List  of  Outflt'L  to 
J.  F.  W.  Dorman,  217  EaAt 
German  Bt.,  fatltlmorc,  MU. 

CFF  UCDC  I  not  save  od»-Kalf  on  1000  ni>ernl 
uLL  nCnC  !  articlet  t  Send  for  catalogne.  Klg 
I  pay  to  Agenta.— Cuicaeo  Soaui  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
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le  Library  fablBy°^^  PrnrMaional  Peaple, 

ISSUED  ON  THE  1  Oth  OF  EACH  MONTH. 


The  PuBLiSHiNa  World  is  a  newspaper  especially  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  the  reading  public. 

It  is  not  a  critical  journal,  nor  a  trade  journal  ;  but  a  paper  devoted  to 
gathering  and  diffusing  all  literary  news. 

The  spread  of  education  has  stimulated  the  desire  for  information  respect¬ 
ing  books,  and  the  writers  and  makers  of  books ;  and  we  are  confident  that  a 
re^able,  bright  journal  appealing  directly  to  the  general  public  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  publishers,  authors,  and  readers. 

A  full  monthly  synopsis  of  literary  news  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
will  be  given  under  the  suggestive  headings  of 

CURRENT  EVENTS,  NEW  BOOK  NOTICES, 

REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  BOOKS,  PUBLISHER’S  PROMISES, 

OPINIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS,  LIBRARY  LORE, 

LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

In  addition  to  these  interesting  features,  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
issuing 

A  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

si>Iocted  from  the  most  important  recent  works,  thus  presenting  a  clear  view  of 
the  publisliing  movement  of  the  mouth  in  its  artistic  as  well  as  literary  aspects. 

NO  SUCH  PAPER  IS  NOW  IN  EXISTENCE. 

A  special  department  will  be  devoted  to  items  of  importance  to  the  Book¬ 
seller  under  the  title  of  Book  Trade  Topics. 

In  our  Lists  of  Publications  we  shall  introduce .  new  features  cal¬ 
culated  to  render  them  more  convenient  for  reference. 

The  long  experience  of  the  managers,  both  in  the  publishing  world  and 
ti-ade  journalism,  and  their  relations  to  the  leading  publishers  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  are  guarantees  that  they  will  spare  no  efforts  to  merit  success. 


SUBSCRIPT! Of/.  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 


Addrest 


THE  PUBLISHING  WORLD, 

771  BROADWAY,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


EcUctie  Magcucine  Adv^rtittr. 
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fiSELECT 

x^FLAVORS: 


PEBFECTIY  PURE  cJi^^.'S^'u.THE 


WlanlBc  PhrleB4s  Kv«ry  wfc^rt'. 
D«al«n  Treble  Sale*  with  'Tbem. 


CVCDV  CMUII  V  ShMld  Knew  Their  nnirlewi  navM 

CwClll  rRmlLT  Ask  YeurOroeerer  Dealer  far  T^c 


f'mpitmi  Suhteribed, 
Cmpitml  Pmid  ia  (Co«h), 


$9,000,000 
t, 000,000  ! 


6  PKR  CENT.  DEBENTURES  and  OUAKAN- 
TEBD  FARM  MORTGAGES.  Inteieat  (tayable  aemi- 
aanoalljr  at  any  of  oar  offices.  Onr  mort^a);ea  are  npoo 
improvM  FARMS  ONLY.  We  loan  no  monejr 
on  the  iindnly  atlmnlated  property  of  the 
towua  and  rlllea.  Also, 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS. 

OEEIUES 

KCW  YORK,  MS  BroiUwsjr.  I  PHtLA..  (hr.  Slk  A  Ckwtsat  tta. 

BUSTOS,  in  DrrMukIr*  SlrMt.  |  LONDOS,  Es(lwS. 

MEND  FOR  RA.^IPHLET. 

D _ 

INDISPtNtABlC.SOLO  BY  AU  DRUGSISTS. 

■  iSKrOR  DIAMOND  BRAN D.OnCHCnXRt  DKUtH 
Hand  TAKE  MOTMCR.IIt  tICMATURt  OH  EVERY  BOX, 

^RcNicHCsna  chemical ca.toix  prop,  mmboh  taPMiLA.PA 

■5.01 


CHICHESTER^  ENGLISH 

lENNYROYAL 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-OOMFORTINQ. 

COCOA 

_  MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. _ 

BBTTri  I  f|  bend  5  eta.  postaBe  and  get  free.  40  full 
H  1 1 V  1 1  '  alae  pages  lateat  Vocal  and  Inatnimenul 
Hllllllll  Piccea.  Agenta  wanted.  ISO  to  llOOamonUi, 
JUUUIU  and  hLMS In  pniea. 

Maalcal  Ualaxy.  40H  Waah.  8t.,  Bostoa.  Rlaaa. 

500  PARCELS  OF  MAIL,  FFT^. 

Addreaa  the  Mall  Co.,  Kennedy,  N.  T. 


CnAnUNSOUCITED.WRrrrCN  testimonials  and  OVER.mON 
9.UUUchicicsters  chcush. diamond  brand  pennyroyal 


DIAMOND  BRAND 

THE  ORIGINAL.THC  ONLY  GENUINE. 
B  EWARE  or  WORTHLESS[MrTATT0NS 
ASK  DRUGGIST F0R(HICHESTERS  ENGLISH 
DIAMOND  BRAND.TAKEHOOTHEit 

OR  INCLOSE  4C(STAMP$)| 

FOR  PARTICULARS  T 
N  LBTTCn  BY  RCTURN  MAIL. 

SCCSI6NATURC0N  tVCRYBOX 


WH0HAYCUSCOI 
WITH  SUCCESS 


PILLS 

Worcester’s  Dictionaries. 


THE  MATIOMAL  STANDARD  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

BTery  edition  of  Loncfrllow,  Holmee,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Irrlng,  Whittier,  and  other  eminent  American  autbora. 
followa  Wureeater.  ”  It  preaenta  the  naaM  of  ail  great  English  wrttera  of  the  coantry.”  It  la  the  anthority  of 
the  leading  manatitut  and  tuvitpapen  and  of  the  National  Mpartmenta  at  Waahington. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 

Wor«n>tfr'§  Dictionary  preaenta  the  neeepttd  naaM  of  onr  beat  pahiic  apeakera,  and  haa  been  regarded  aa  the 
ttandard  by  onr  leading  oratora.  Bvereit,  Sumner,  Ililllipa,  Garfeld,  BUlard,  and  oihera.  Moat  clergymen  and 
lawyera  nae  Worcerter  aa  aatbority  on  prununclatioii. 

WORCESTER’S  HOUSEHOLD  DICTIONARY. 

A  TTnnonnring,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymona  Dictionary  of  the  Engliah  Language.  Br  Jobrph  E.  Woncxe- 
TBh,  LL.D.  Heat'd  niton  the  well-known  Academic  Dictionary  of  the  diatlngnTah^  author.  It  containK  Bfty 
thoiiaand  wnrda  aaccinctly  yet  comprehensively  and  accorately  defined.  The  miKovrapky  lain  accord  with  <he 
moat  acbolarly  etymology  and  analogy:  and  the  matter  of  sremmeiafion  haa  been  n^e  a  epecial  object.  8('o. 
Extia  doth,  marbled  edgea,  $lJiO.  With  Index,  $2.00. 

WORCESTER’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

Oompilod  from  the  Quarto  and  School  DicUocariea  of  i.  B.  WoRCBargs.  Containing  Foreign  Worda  and 
Phraae*.  Tablea  of  all  kinda,  Ahreviatioua,  Rnlea  for  Spelling,  etc.  Dlnatrated.  48mo.  CI<Kh,  40c  ;  Tncka,  TSc  : 
Koan,  Wc. 

Any  of  above  will  be  lent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  prke.  Addreaa, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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EcUctic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION 

or 

Chambers’s  Encyclopsdia. 

A  DIOnONART  OF  UNIVERSAL  ENOWLEDOB,  WITH  MAPS 
AND  WOOIXENORAVINOS. 

Revised  Edition  of  1888,  et  »eq, 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  TEN  VOLUMES,— ISSUED  AT  INTERVAIA 
EDITED  AND  PUBLItHEO  UNDER  THE  AUMNCEt  OF 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  1  ( J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 

EDINBURGH,  )  (  PHILADELPHIA. 

Cbambbks'b  Enctciopadia,  begun  in  1859,  was  eompleted  in  1868,  and  lias  tbos  been 
before  the  world  for  twentj  years.  It  is  in  use  as  a  bo<A  of  referenee  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  known. 

In  twenty  years  much  has  happened  to  call  for  a  completely  different  treatment  of  many 
artides.  New  subjects  of  interest  have  emerged  ;  many  have  become  of  greater  importance  ;  while 
not  a  few  have  lost  their  claim  to  the  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  plan  laid  doa  n  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Publishers  have  therefore  resolved  to  issue  a  thoroughly  nevD  edition  of  the 
JCneyelopadia. 

The  nature  of  the  work  can  hardly  be  better  explained  than  in  the  words  of  the  preface 
to  the  first  edition.  “  The  general  character  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  tlie  title — A  Dirtionary 
of  Vnioertal  KnouHedge.  The  several  topics  are  not  handled  with  a  view  to  the  technical  in¬ 
struction  of  those  who  have  to  make  a  special  study  of  particular  branches  of  knowledge  or 
art.  The  information  given  may  be  characterized  as  non^ofeuional,  embracing  those  points 
of  the  several  subjects  which  every  intelligent  man  or  woman  may  have  occasion  to  speak  or 
think  about.  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  is  made  that  the  statements,  so  far  as  they  go,  shall 
be  precise  and  scientifically  accurate.  One  great  aim  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  has  been 
to  render  it  eaty  of  eoniuUation.  It  is  expressly  a  Dictionary  in  one  alphabet,  as  distinguished 
on  the  one  hand  from  a  collection  of  exhaustive  treatises,  and,  on  the  other,  from  a  set  of  Die 
tionaries  of  special  branches  of  knowledge.  To  save  the  necessity  of  wading  through  a  long 
treatise  in  order  to  find,  perhaps,  a  single  fact,  the  various  masses  of  systematic  knowledge  have 
been  broken  up,  as  it  were,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  consistent  with  the  separate  explanation 
of  the  several  fragments.  Throughout  the  articles,  however,  there  will  be  found  copious  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  heads  with  which  they  stand  in  natural  connection  ;  and  thus,  while  a  single  fact 
is  readily  found,  its  relation  to  other  facts  is  not  lost  sight  of.” 

Special  regard  has  been  given  to  American  and  Colonial  subjects.  The  more  important 
articles  on  matters  connected  with  America  have  been  written  in  the  United  States  by  American 
autbora  expressly  for  this  edition.  In  subjects  where  the  American  view  or  practice  diverges 
from  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  special  paragraph  has  been  added  from  American  sources ; 
and  in  legal  articles,  where  the  law  of  the  United  States  differs  from  that  of  England,  a  para, 
graph  is  given  on  the  American  law.  Many  of  the  articles  written  by  American  authors  are 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States.  [sex  oppobitk  page.] 
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Among  tbe  more  important  articles  in  one  Voinme  are  tbe  following ; 


A . CanoB  Imsc  Taylor. 

Adam  amd  Era . Tboma*  Davidaon. 

Adams,  Jomm  . William  Jacobs. 

Adams.  Jomm  (^uinot.J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Adduon . W.  J.  CoDithope. 

Adultbration . J.  Falcoaer  Klnj;,  F.C.8. 

iEscHTi.cs . Professor  J.  Mahaffy. 

Atobamistan . B.  Delmar  Mornan. 

Afmica . Professor  A.  B.  Keane. 

Aohosticism . Rev.  John  IfLeBan. 

AeMocLTCMH . Professor  Wallace. 

Alabama . William  8.  WaUh. 

Alaska . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Albbbt  Ntamba . R.  W.  Felkin,  X.D..  F.K8.K 

Alcomousm . Ocorse  Qlbson,  M.D. 

Alom,  and  other  Bo¬ 
tanical  articles . Patrick  Oeddee,  P.R.8.B. 

Alcaloids,  and  other 
Chemical  articles  ....W.  laglis  Clark.  D.Sc. 

Althabbt . Canon  Isaac  Taylor. 

Altimb  Club . Clinton  Dent,  President  of  the 

Alpine  Clah. 

Alps,  and  other  Geolog¬ 
ical  articles . Professor  James  Oeikle. 

Allotmopt . Leonard  Oohhin,  Pb.D. 

Amabon  . H  C.  Walsh. 

Ambrica . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Ambrioam  Inoiams.  ..Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Ambbicamisms . Grant  Allen. 

Amckba  . J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Anmsthbsia . Arthur  W.  Hare,  M.B. 

Amarcrism . Thomas  Klrkup. 

Amcbob . Darid  Pollock. 

Araltsis . W.  I.  Clark,  Sc.D. 

Amaltsu,  Omo ABIC.... Leonard  Dobbin,  Pb.D. 

Ardbs . Charles  W.  Greene,  MJ). 

Amdrb....  . . Prof.  John  P.  Lamberton. 

Amoubo . W.  Senior  ('Redspinner’),  An¬ 

gling  Editor  of  The  FUU. 

Abimism . Thomas  Daridson. 

Amt . J,  Arthur  Thomson. 

Artabctic  Oobam . John  Murray,  LLJ).,  of  the 

OhaUernffer. 


Amthbaz,  and  other 
Medical  articlea . R.  A.  Lnndie,  M.B. 


Abthbopolout . Grant  Allen. 

Aphasia . George  Gibson,  M.D. 

Appalaobiahs . .  Prof.  John  P.  Lamberton. 

Appabitioms . Rev.  8.  Baring-Goold. 

A^datio  Amimals . Patrick  Geddes,  F.R.S.B. 

Aqvimas . T.  G.  Law. 

Arabia,  Ababiam 

Litbratubb . Rev.  John  Milne. 

Arboricultdrb . Hugh  Olegbom,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Arcrmoloot . Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D. 

Abotio  Ooban . John  Murray,  LL.D. 

Abobbtimb  RBPUBUc.Senor  Don  V.  G.  Qnesada,  Mini«- 
ter  Plenipotentiary  to  the  U.S. 

I  Aristopbabbs . Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL  D. 

'  Aristotlb . David  Ritchie. 

I  Arizoma . Rev.  J.  N.  Rawlings. 

I  Arkarsas . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

I  Armbbia . Charles  Nisbet. 

;  Army,  and  other  Mili- 

j  tary  articlea . Major  Dunlop,  R.E. 

I  Arrbst,  and  other  Law 

articlea . Thomas  Raleigh. 

I  Art . ....Professor  W.  M.  Convray. 

I  Artbrt . David  Bepburn,  M.D. 

Arthur . Rev.  8.  Baring-Gould. 

!  Articlbs.ThbTrirtt- 

bimb . Rev.  O.  Cazenova,  D.D. 

Artipicial  Limbs . A.  W.  Hare.  M.B. 

Asoidlams . J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Asia....  . . Prince  Peter  Kropotkins. 

AesATina . Edward  Rigg,  Royal  Mint. 

IAssociatiob  op  Idb as. Professor  Bain. 

Asstria . W.  8t.  Chad  Boseawen. 

■  AsTRoLonT . Rev.  Edward  B.  Kirk. 

Astrobomt . Rev.  Edward  B.  Kirk. 

Atmkbs . Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  American 

Archieological  School,  Athens. 

Atlabtic  Ocbah . John  Murray,  LL.D. 

Atom  . Professor  TalL 

I  Atomic  Thbort . Leonard  Dobbin,  Ph.D. 

I  Atmlbtics . H.  8.  Skipton. 


And  SIXTEEN  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MAPS. 


To  be  completed  in  Ten  Volumei.  Issued  at  Intervals. 

PBICE  PEBJOL:  CLOTH,  (3.00;  CLOTH,  DHCHT,  $3.00;  SHIEP.ttOO;  HALF LUTHEB, $4.50. 

VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

Volumsi  teiU  be  tent  by  expreu,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  and  proepeetue  and  eample  payee 
cent  free  on  appUeoHon.  Addreee 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

New  York  Agent  for  Chambers’s.  Encyclopaedia, 
25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

[bee  OPPOSITE  PAGE.] 
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£«Ubliah«d  by  EDWAU)  L.  T0UMAX8. 

THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 

EDITED  BY  W.  J.  YOUMAN8, 

It  filled  with  scientific  articles  by  well-known  writers  on  subjects  of 
popular  and  practical  interest.  Its  range  of  topics,  which  is  widen¬ 
ing  with  the  advance  of  science,  comprises : 

DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  OR  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

CONDITIONS  OF  HEALTH  AND  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE. 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 

RACE  DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL  HISTORY;  ’•XPLORATION  ;  DISCOVERY,  Etc. 

In  Volume  XXXII.,  which  begins  with  the  number  for  November, 
1887,  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  will  discuss  the  Relations  of  Evo¬ 
lution  and  Religion,  and  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  will  continue  his 
valuable  papers  on  Recent  Economic  Disturbances.  The  volume 
will  alto  contain  illustrated  articles  on  Astronomy,  Geography,  An¬ 
thropology,  Natural  History,  and  the  Applications  of  Science;  and 
will  be  enriched  with  contributions  by  Professors  J.  S.  Newberry, 
F.  W.  Clarke,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  Mr.  Appleton  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  other  distinguished  writers. 

It  contains  Illustrated  Articles,  Portraits,  Biographical  Sketches  ; 
records  the  advance  made  in  every  branch  of  science ;  is  not  techni¬ 
cal  ;  and  is  intended  for  non  scientific  as  well  as  scientific  readers. 

No  magazine  in  the  world  contains  papers  of  a  more  instructive 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  interesting  character. 

NEW  YORK:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

1,  8.  *  5  BOND  STREET. 

SlBglc  ]Vuinber,  ftO  cents.  Yearly  Snbseiiptlon,  fd.OO. 

J 
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APPLETON’S  CYCLOP>EDIA 

—  OF  — 

Americai  Biograpliy. 


James  Grant  Wilson  and  John  Fisk, 

EDITORS  IN  CHIEF. 


THE 

POCKET  MANUAL; 

I  OR. 

I  WRITERS’  AND  TRAVELLERS’ 

'  Ready  Beferace  Boot  (or  Erery-lay  Dse. 


**Th«  Pith  of  many  Tolumea.** 

'*  A  COomploto  Eduomtion  for  50  cents.** 


In  Six  Royal  Octavo  Volumes. 


••  ArPI.ETON's  CTCI.OP.F.DIA  OF  AMERICAN 
Bioguapiiy,”  which  Ijbh  been  undert&ken  for 
the  pur|>oi«  of  providintr  a  Cjrcloptedia  of  Biog. 
raphr  for  the  New  World  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  great  national  biographies  of  Europe,  will 
include  in  its  comprehensive  plan  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  North  and  South  America.  It  will  em¬ 
brace  biogrspliical  sketches  of  all  persons 
prominently  connected  with  the  history  of 
tiiose  countries;  all  rulers,  statesmen,  and 
Voldiers  ;  all  yiersons  eminent  or  noteworthy  in 
the  church,  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  the  arts,  in  science  and  invention,  in 
exploration  or  discovery,  in  commerce  or  me¬ 
chanics.  The  biographies  will  be  of  sufficient 
fulness  to  include  all  factsdeserving  mention, 
and  taken  together  they  will  afford  a  complete 
history  of  the  New  World — political,  social, 
commercial,  and  industrial. 

“The  most  complete  volume  that  exists  on 
the  subject.” — Gborob  Bancroft. 

**  It  seems  to  me  surprisingly  well  done.” — 

Jambs  Russel  Lowell. 

”  The  selection  of  names  seems  to  be  liberal 
and  just." — Noah  Porter. 

“The  ground  is  covered  completely.’* — Mor¬ 
rison  R.  Waite. 

**  I  have  examined  it  with  great  interest  and 
great  gratification.” — Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

The  volumes  are  adorned  with  over  60  por¬ 
traits  on  steel  and  more  than  2000  wood-cut 
vignettes  of  prominent  Americans.  Specimen 
pages  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  State  on  salary  or  commis¬ 
sion. 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY. 

publishers, 

NEW  YORK,  -  -  N.  Y. 


CONTENTS. 

rAsa 


Sysonyms .  5 

Foreign  Words  and  Phrases .  .  tM 

Domestic  snd  Foreign  Postal  Rate* .  U4 

Stamp  Dntles,  Mark*  and  Roles  of  Punctuation. IIS,  lit 

Marks  of  Accent,  Simple  Kales  for  Spelliug _ 118,  lit 

Capitals,  when  and  how  nsed . .  ItO 

ilints  for  Letter-writing .  Itl 

Titles  nsed  in  United  States .  itSi 

Abbreviations  in  Common  Use .  IH 

Legs!  Holidays  in  various  States .  Its 

Perpetual  Calendar .  130 

Distance*  of  Chief  American  Cities  from  New  York.  Its 

Valne  of  Foreign  Coins  la  U.  S.  money . 133,  184 

Intarest  Table*. .  l'-,6 

Our  National  Territory — when  and  how  acquired...  186 

Onr  Republican  Oovemmeni— detail*  .  137 

First  Centory  of  Nstioiial  Grow  th  and  Progress. ...  143 
State  EUections,  and  Meetings  of  their  Legulatnres.  14‘J 

i’opolstion  of  Stales  and  Territories .  ISO 

Distances  (Vum  Washington  to  various  parts  of  the 

iwurld,and  How  Money  grows  at  liitereet .  131 

Grand  Divisions  of  the  World .  153 

Distinct  Races  of  Mankind .  15.1 

Inland  Seas  of  the  IVniTd  (Size  and  Depth! .  154 

Length  of  principel  Rivet*,  and  Area  of  Oceaiia.164,  155 

Historical  Chart  of  the  United  States . 153 

Great  Assembly  Rooms  in  the  Old  World  and  New.  160 

Coet  of  the  Civil  War .  158 

Health  Maxims . 161 

How  to  Read  Hnman  Nature .  163 

Capacity  of  Boxes .  171 

Weight  snd  Statnie  of  Man  at  different  Ages .  173 

rhsK  of  Parliamentary  Procedure . 174 

Valne  and  Weighie  of  Woods. ...  .  r.6 

Rates  of  Mortality .  177 

A  Woman's  Chances  of  Marriage .  ITS 

Religious  l^nomination*  in  the  United  State# . 179 

Thirteen  Choice  Life-Maxims .  119 

Concise  Bnsiness  Rales .  1M) 

Chnrch  Calendar .  184 

Digestibility  of  Foods .  183 

Principal  Countries  of  the  World . 184 

Avera^  Velocilies  of  Bodies .  IHii 

Business  Laws  in  Brief .  186 

Onr  Deportment,  or  Social  Etiquette . 187 

Language  of  Flowers .  203 

Language  of  Precious  Stones . >10 

Weighu  and  Measures . 313 


Price,  in  Cloth  Binding,  50  cents; 
Fine  Binding,  $1. 


Sent,  p0atpaid,  on  reeeijrt  of  prleo.  Addreee 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

•C  BOND  STBBBT,  NSW  TOHK. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

These  enjpsTinf^a  are  beautifally  engrared  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
EcLBCnc  Magaxine  daring  past  ^ean.  They  embrace  eorreet  portraiU  of  over 


250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  century.  Oar  list  inelades  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Wanlors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Subjects, 

of  wbick  the  foDowfnc.’oelectsd  frosi  oar  list,  will  fhre  eome  idea  of  their  acope  and  variety^ 


PORTBAITS. 
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THE  FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 


n  tovehee  upon  a  greater  number  of  eubjeete  of  popular  intereet  and  inetruetion  than  eon 
he  found  in  any  other  periodical  published  ti»  Me  eoutUry. — Mail  and  ExPRKaa,  N.  T.  City. 


rjTIIE  FORUM  addreeses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike  —  in  morals,  in 
education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence. 

It  is  constructiTe  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conolnsions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
special  opportunities  for  information. 
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Healthy  Children, 

'  *  -  ^  ^  As  well  as  the  more  delicate, 

are  liable  to  sudden  Colds, 
Croup,  Bore  Throat,  Pneumo¬ 
nia,  etc.  Hence,  every  house- 
^  hold  should  be  provided  with 

5^  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

the  safest  and  most  effective 
remedy  for  all  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaints.  It  soothes  irritation 
of  the  Larynx,  strengthens  the 
Vocal  Organs,  allays  soreness 
of  the  Lungs,  and  prevents 
Consumption.  For  years,  this 
medicine  has  been  the  most 
popular  and  successful  Cough 
Cure  in  the  trade. 

“The  high  reputation  of  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pe  ctoral,  as  a  remedy  for  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  attracted 
my  attention  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  The  employment  of  it  then, 
through  tlie  3’outh  of  my  children,  when 
croup  and  wliooping  cough  were  fre¬ 
quent  and  dreaded  visitors,  was  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  to  win  for  it  my  confidence 
and  a  permanent  place  in  my  medicine  chest.  Subsequent  trials  have  afforded 
severe  tests  of  its  curative  qualities.  Ordinary  colds,  coughs,  soreness  and  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  Tliroat  and  Lungs,  are  among  tiio  affections  for  which  it  has 
lH*en  snrcessfully  use<l  In  my  family.  Witli  me  it  is  an  indispeitHable  remedy  in 
all  tliroat  and  iung  troubles.”  —  Aimk  Bebcegrat,  Donaldsoncille,  La. 

“  For  tiie  speedy  cure  of  oolds,  and  for  the  relief  of  cliildren  afflicted  with 
croup,  I  tiave  never  found  anything  equal  to  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  It  is  the 
must  i>oteut  remedy  I  have  ever  used.” — B.  T.  JoHir8,»jf,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Hacage,  Md. 
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Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 


Dr.  J,  C.  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


YOUTHFUL  BEAUTY 


Can  only  be  preserved  by  keeping  the  Blood  rich  and  para  Cheeks 
disfigured  with  pimples  and  blotches  indicate  that  the  vital  fluid  is 
badly  out  of  order.  To  thoroughly  cleanse  the  Blood,  and  renovate  the 
system,  the  safest  and  rao.st  effective  medicine  is  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
Try  it,  and  restore  the  youthful  bloom  of  your  complexion. 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED  BY  DR.  J.  C.  AYER  A  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $6.  Worth  $6  a  bottle. 
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All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
come  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  yecurs  ago  by 


WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPJ 


remains  untarnished  and  undisputed. 
This  famous  Tonic  — useful  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useful  in 
stomach  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  —  is  made  to 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  hrst 
gave  it  world-wide  repute. 


- All  DBUGG  STS  and  GROCIRS  KEH^jT 

NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

We  have  recently  issued  a  new  list  cf  all  the  Engravings 
which  have  ajijieared  in  the  Eclectic  J^agazine  ”  to  date, 
which  we  shall  oe  glad  to  send  on  apjilication.  Address 

E.  (R.  (PELTOjr, 

JTo.  25  (Bond  Bt.,  JTew  York. 


rBLATTs  rxETBcnoir  boas  oaxt 

It  bty—d  a  d«oU  tht  bail  cart 
'\  mad*  for  tba  M«r»a*aa,  ft'anaer  or  aaroat  4o> 
-)  iirlai  a  aart  far  apaaWiatt  braakiM  ^  Wlaa«t 
y  aaryaaoa.  Belbre  Mrchaainf  claa«bara«  wrlu 
llr^to  clfoalaraad  pricoa. 

1.  L.  PBAlT  A  CO.,  KklaaawMH  BIck. 


IlTVAIilD  BSCI<Iiri2fG  & 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  .  JB 

oow  jrrw  havzh.  ctT 


A  Stimulant  that  Does  Not  Haiml 
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Acid  Phosphate 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Especially  recommended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 
Exhaustion,  Indii^estion,  Headache, 
Neryousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  ete 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 
of  all  schools. 


Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.  I. 
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SELTZER 


SELTZER 


SELTZER 
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|MFCpyiE.xe»'-y-?KK;  5 


Well  known, 
long  used ;  and 
highly  recommended 
by  the  best 
Physicians. 


EfTIcient, 
Economical, 
EFFERVESCENT 
and  very  Palatable. 


Every  household  needs 
It,  and  no  traveller’s 
outfit  Is  complete 
without  it. 


Army  and  Navy 
Officers,  In  all  parts 
of  the  world, 
highly  prize  it. 


For  Indigestion, 

j  For  Dyspepsia, 

Constipation, 

Liver  Complaint, 

Sour  Stomach, 

Kidney  Troubles. 

Sick  Headache, 

Disorders  of  Blood, 

Biliousness, 

1  Flatulency, 

Fevers. 

Nervous  Debility. 

PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


OBITUARY. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Ecleciic  will 
be  pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph 
W.  Ainger,  who  has  so  many  years  been  our 
general  agent  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Ainger  was  formerly  connected  with 
De  Bow’s  Review,  and  soon  after  this  publica¬ 
tion  was  discontinued  he  became  connected 
with  the  Eclectic  and  remained  with  it  till  his 
death.  Mr.  Ainger  was  an  upright,  honorable 
man  and  in  all  his  transactions  with  our  sub¬ 
scribers  during  many  years  we  have  never 
heard  a  single  complaint. 

We  shall  miss  him  in  many  ways,  as  will  his 
numerous  friends  in  the  South,  with  whom  he 
had  so  many  pleasant  connections. 


Startling  Statistics, — A  writer  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  contemporary  makes  the  following  start* 
ling  calculations  d proposed  Prince  Bismarck’s 
recent  great  speech  in  the  Reichstag.  The 
Chancellor  spoke  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  to 
his  speech  were  listening  Europe,  .America, 
Australia,  part  of  Asia,  and  at  least  the  British 
part  of  Africa.  If  the  population  of  Europe 
la  estimated  at  330,000,000,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  many  children  and  illiterate  persons  have 
at  all  events  heard  allusions  to  the  speech,  it 
is  no  over-estimation  to  say  that  165,000,000 
Europeans  formed  Bismarck’s  audience.  In 
America,  at  least  a  third  of  the  population — 
that  is  to  say  over  17,000,000— have  read  the 
speech,  and  South  America  has  perhaps  con¬ 
tributed  10,000,000  readers.  In  Japan,  China, 
and  India,  representing  Asia,  at  least  65/100,- 
000  inhabitants  have  read  or  heard  of  the 
speech  ;  in  Australia  half  of  the  population  of 
4,000,000,  and  in  South  Africa  at  least 
3,000,000  are  sure  to  have  read  the  speech. 
This  shows  that  the  Chancellor  had  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  no  less  than  264,000,000,  and  it  may 
be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  never 
yet  any  man  on  earth  has  had  so  large 
an  audience,  and  one  which  listened  with  such 


breathless  attention  to  his  words ;  and  even 
Napoleon’s  bulletins  after  the  Moscow  catas¬ 
trophe  arc  insignificant  as  compared  to  the 
effects  of  Bismarck’s  speech. 

Edison's  First  Phonograph. — A  gentle* 
man  recently  repeated  to  me  an  account  given 
him  by  Mr.  Thomas  Edison  of  the  making  of 
the  first  phonograph.  It  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  in  print,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  inventor’s  methods  of  working. 
Busily  engaged  on  innumerable  things,  Mr. 
Edison  carried  in  his  mind  a  long  time  the 
idea  of  the  phonograph,  turning  it  over  and 
over,  and  from  time  to  time  jotting  down 
sketches  and  memoranda  concerning  its 
construction.  At  length  he  said  to  an  old 
German  machinist,  who  made  models  for 

him,  that  he  wanted  a  machine  constructed 

• 

in  a  certain  manner,  but  of  the  use  of  it  he 
gave  no  hint.  Now  and  then  as  the  work  went 
on,  without  seeing  the  model,  Mr.  Edison 
ordered  certain  changes,  which,  of  course, 
were  duly  made.  Finally  the  German  was 
told  to  bring  the  machine  for  examination  ; 
Mr.  Edison  fitted  into  it  the  sheet  of  tinfoil, 
and  turning  the  crank  spoke  into  the  funnel 
the  somewhat  familiar  verse  about  Mary  and 
her  little  lamb.  The  German  regarded  him  as 
if  he  had  thought  he  had  gone  mad  ;  but  when 
Mr.  Edison  reversed  the  motion  and  the  pho¬ 
nograph  pipingly  repeated  his  stansa,  the  old 
man  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed  in  the 
utmost  astonishment,  “  Mein  Gott,  it  talks  !  ” 

The  Utilization  of  the  Dutch  Moors. — 
In  some  provinces  in  Holland  there  are  large 
tracts  of  heath  and  moorland  which  at  present 
have  no  value  whatever,  although  once  covered 
with  dense  forests.  An  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  utilize  these  moors,  and  several  land- 
owners  have  combined  to  form  a  company, 
whose  object  it  will  be  to  attempt  a  gradual 
fertilization  of  the  soil  by  replanting  trees. 
How  much  good  such  an  enterprise  can  work 
under  careful  management  is  shown  by  a  sim- 
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ilzr  undertaking  in  Denmark,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  Danish  Society  for  the  fertilization  of 
heaths  and  moors,  chiefly  by  forestation,  has 
now  some  4,000  members,  among  whom  may 
be  found  the  principal  agriculturists  of  the 
kingdom.  It  enjoys  large  subsidies  from  the 
Government  and  from  the  agricultural  socie¬ 
ties,  so  that  it  has  been  enabled  to  start  some 
400  ‘'concessions,”  or  plantations,  in  different 
parts  of  Denmark.  In  the  Netherlands  it  is 
proposed  to  work  the  scheme  upon  similar 
lines. — Itulustries. 

Gun  Making  IN  THE  United  St  axes. —The 
Seienti/u  Amuriam  draws  attention  to  the  fl¬ 
inch  fun  of  cast  steel  now  being  manufactured  j 
at  Pittsburg,  by  the  Bessemer  process,  for  the  | 
United  States  Government,  and  seems  to  take  i 
a  very  couleurde  rose  idea  of  this  form  of  man-  | 
ufacture,  stating  that,  as  compared  with  the  | 
methods  employed  in  Europe,  casting  will  be 
more  expeditious  and  cheaper ;  and  if  the  gun 
be  a  success,  a  great  advance  will  be  made  in 
the  construction  of  ordnance.  The  gun  has  yet 
to  be  tested  ;  but  safety  apart,  it  is,  we  believe, 
an  undoubted  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  gun 
when  completed  will  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  same  calibre  of  forged  steely 
lately  constructed  in  the  Navy  Yard  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Moreover,  if  one  fl-ioch  'gun  of  cast 
steel  be  successful,  it  does  not  follow  that 
those  of  larger  calibre  will  be  equally  so.  The 
difficulties  in  castings  increase  enormously 
with  their  weight ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
calibres,  these  weights  will  be  excessive.  The 
same  journal  also  states  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  American  ordnance  officers  that  the  gun  of 
the  future  will  be  of  aluminum  bronse,  and 
that  it  will  be  lighter,  stronger,  and  cheaper 
than  the  steel  gun.  The  merits  of  this  metal 
are  that  it  is  light — as  light  almost  as  glass — 
that  it  does  not  rust,  is  stronger  than  steel,  and 
with  suitable  alloys,  can  be  made  to  re¬ 
place  any  other  metal. — Industries. 

Swiss  Railways  — The  Swiss  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  are  desirous  of  gradually  acquiring  the  en¬ 
tire  Swiss  Railway  system,  and  negotiations 
have  been  commenced  with  the  North-East 
Railway  Company,  with  a  view  to  its  purdiase 
by  the  State.  The  history  of  this  line  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  negotiations  form  the  subject  of 
a  Foreign  Office  report  by  the  British  Consul 
at  Zorich,  in  the  course  of  which  he  states  that 
the  Government  consider  that,  for  political 


and  financial  reasons,  the  Swiss  railways 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private  com¬ 
panies,  who  in  their  turn  are  at  the  mercy  of 
speculative  shareholders,  many  of  whom  are 
foreigners.  They  are  therefore  determined  to 
buy  up  all  private  railway  companies  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  to  work  the  lines  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Confederation.  A  majority  for  the  first 
purchase,  that  of  the  North-East,  is  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  Federal  Chambers  ;  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Referendum  (popular  vote)  is  at 
present  somewhat  doubtful,  unless  the  sus¬ 
picion  can  be  thoroughly  removed  that  the 
Government  are  going  to  pay  too  much  for  the 
line.  During  the  spring  session  of  1888  the 
Federal  Chambers  will  be  asked  to  ratify  the 
contract,  which  by  that  time  will  have  been 
drawn  up  between  the  Government  and  the 
North-East  Company,  and  the  popular  vote 
of  the  Swiss  people  will  then  be  taken  with¬ 
out  delay. — Issdustries. 

Peeseevation  or  Flowees. — A  method  of 
preserving  the  natural  colors  of  flowers,  rec¬ 
ommended  by  R.  Hegler  in  the  Deutseke 
kotaseische  Montashefte,  consists  in  dusting  sali¬ 
cylic  acid  on  the  plants  as  they  lie  in  the  press, 
and  removing  it  with  a  brush  again  when  the 
flowers  are  dry.  Red  colors  in  particular  are 
well  preserved  by  this  agent.  Another  method 
of  applying  the  same  preservative  is  to  use  a 
solution  of  oue  part  of  salicylic  acid  in  fourteen 
of  alcohol  by  means  of  blotting  paper  or  cotton 
wool  soaked  in  it  and  placed  above  and  below 
the  flowers.  Powdered  boracic  acid  yields 
nearly  as  good  results.  Dr.  Schonland,  in  a 
paragraph  contributed  to  the  Geudeners’  Ckron- 
ieUt  recommends,  as  an  improvement  in  the 
method  of  using  sulphurous  acid  for  preserv¬ 
ing  the  color,  that  in  the  case  of  delicate 
flowers  they  might  be  placed  loosely  between 
sheets  of  vegetable  parchment  before  immer 
sion  in  the  liquid,  so  as  to  preserve  their  nat¬ 
ural  form. — Scientific  Americmn. 

American  Oysters. — By  securely  fastening 
the  oyster-shells  with  a  wire,  the  oyster  can 
be  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time.  Carloads  of 
oysters  so  treated  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  have  been  dispatched  to  San  Francisco, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  send 
consignments  to  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
other  cities,  so  that  if  the  experiment  proves 
a  success,  the  American  oyster  will  be  eaten 
in  its  natural  condition  all  over  the  civilized 
world. 
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Eclectic  Magaaine  Adveriiser. 


<*‘''Calicraph  Writing  Machine 

- ;THK  MOST:  — 

Practical  f 
DuraXjde 
and  Rapid 

WRITING  MACHINE 

VM  THX 

Officet  lAbrary,  wnd. 
Family, 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 


HAV'I  NG  SOAP  VHOOMUFO/tfLtRS. 
nr.  THt  arsT  at  youw  ohugcist. 


babtfobd,  conn. 


MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


LadiM  all  appreciate  lorely  thinga,  and  like  to 
ornament  their  homea.  If  they  only  knew  bow 
easy  they  could  procure  the  prettieat  of  omamenta 
and  at  the  aame  time  bene&t  themaelrea,  they 
would  all  take  advantage  of  thia  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  magniticent  package  of  beautiful  oleo- 
graphic  and  chromatic  aamplee  of  the  lithographic 
art  ia  mailed  to  any  one  who  purchaaea  a  box  of 
the  genuine  Da.  C.  McLahk’b  Celebrated  Liver 
PilU  from  their  druggiat,  and  maila  the  outaide 
wrapper,  with  4  centa  in  atampa  and  their  addreaa 
plainly  written,  to  Flkmixo  Baoa.,  Pittaburgh,  Pa. 


Capital  Bubmerihad,  •  •  99,000,000 

Capital  Paid  ia  (Cash),  .  1,000,000 

6  PEB  CENT.  DEBRNTl'BKS  and  OUAKAN- 
TBED  FARM  MORTOAUES.  In tereet  payable  aemi- 
anoBally  at  ai^  of  our  ottcea.  Oar  mortgafi^  are  upon 
improved  FARMS  ONLY.  We  loan  no  money 
on  the  nn4nly  atlmnlatedl  property  of  the 
towua  and  ctlles.  Alao, 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS. 

OFFICES. 

NBW  VOHX,  m  BrM4w.y.  I  PHILA.,  Cw.  4tk  A  CWitaM  Mt. 
BOSTOX,  IK  t>.r(>ii.klrt  airnt.  I  LONDON.  EncUnd. 

_ RENO  FOB  PAIIfPHL.ET. 

VOUNQ  FOLKS,  containing  OermaDStorlea,  with  Kax 
1  ll«h  translatioDB.  Bob.,  $1.  TomoFouti,  BoxtisO, 
N.  Y. 


JOSEPH  Ql  LLOTTS 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  30^  404, 604, 
351, 170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


ir^0M..^S^12(HlEFREMEDiEsl 
T|kyjgi|5S.Wl^\  pAfAlllES^^TiAVELERS 
I  FUU^IMSTRUCTIONS 

fills  A  WANT  I 
BY  WISHED  row 

CLC  UCDC  I  Why  not  save  tmt-Kalf  on  lOOU  ut«rul 
OLL  nCIlL  !  articles  r  Rend  for  catalogue.  Big 
pay  to  Agent..— CaicAoo  Soalb  Co..  Chicago,  III. 


QRATEFUL-OOMFORTINa 


ARNOLDTEEV  HARMLESS 

ttmplj/  ntopptng  the  FA  T ■  producing 
tfm-tn  Of  food.  Tko  tupphf  being 
niopprd  Ike  natural  teorUng  nf  Ike  ego- 
hem  draws  on  ike  fat  and  at  one*  reduce* 
tcelgkt. 


CORPUS  LEAN 

wta  reduce  fat  at  ike  rate  10  to  15  ihs. 
per  month  xeitkout  oMecting  ike  geueral 
keallk.  Send  6e.  la  Hampe  for  cir- 
eulare  cotermg  PettmonlaU.  8.  K. 
Mabsb  Co..  ‘AJpl5  Madieon  Square 


i^iadetpkta. 


WEAK,  UNDEVELOPED  .PARTS 

oitije  botiy  colErgcdatKi  ftrciiKtUeueC  Full  pErUculftn 
EOtCsMUEu)  ire«.  KKIK  tf  EDICAL  OO  ,  BoIIaIo,  Y. 


Perfectly  nourishes  the  child  from  birth,  without  the  addition  of  cow’s  milk, 
and  digests  as  tsslly  as  human  milk.  Send  for  "Our  Baby’s  First  and  Second 
Years,"  by  Marion  Harland.  REED  &  CARNRICK,  New  York. 


I  pB  rn  1 1 

itiB  Library  TahlBr"^"  'PrDrE5s»bnaf^DplB, 

ISSUED  ON  THE  10th  OF  EACH  MONTH. 


''jDumsIP' 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Pl'BLISHING  World  is  a  newspaper  especially  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  tlie  reading  public. 

It  is  not  a  critical  journal,  nor  a  tnwle  journal  ;  but  a  paper  devoted  to 
giithering  and  diffusing  all  literai7  news. 

The  spread  of  education  luis  stimulated  the  desire  for  information  respect¬ 
ing  books,  and  the  writers  and  makers  of  Iwoks ;  and  we  are  confident  that  a 
readable,  bright  journal  apitealing  directly  to  the  general  public  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  publishers,  authors,  and  readers. 

A  full  monthly  synopsis  of  literary  new's  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
will  be  given  under  the  suggestive  headings  of 

CUKRENT  EVENTS,  NEW  ROOK  NOTICES, 

REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  BOOKS,  PUBLISHER’S  PROMISES, 

OPINIONS  ANI>  OBSERVATIONS,  LIBRARY  LOBE, 

LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

In  addition  to  these  interesting  features,  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
issuing 

A  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

selected  from  the  most  impirtant  recent  works,  thus  presenting  a  clear  view  of 
the  publishing  moremcnt  of  the  mouth  in  its  artistic  as  well  as  literary  aspects. 

NO  SUCH  PAPER  IS  NOW  IN  EXISTENCE. 

A  special  department  will  be  devoted  to  items  of  importance  to  the  Book¬ 
seller  under  the  title  of  Honk  Trade  Topics. 

In  our  Lists  of  P ahlicatlons  we  shall  introduce  new  features  cal¬ 
culated  to  render  them  more  convenient  for  reference. 

The  long  ex|>erience  of  the  managers,  l)oth  m  the  publishing  world  and 
tiade  journalism,  and  their  relatious  to  the  leading  publishers  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  are  guarantees  that  they  will  s^>are  no  efforts  to  merit  success. 


SUBSCRIPTION.  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 

Address 

THE  PUBLISHING  WORLD. 

771  BROADWAY,  -  -  NEW  YORK. 

Seaa  TEN  CENTS  fsr  Saa[i^l«  Copjr. 


EcUctic  Magtuins  AdvertiMr. 


PEBFECUY  PURE  chV^TFUiVTHE  BE8T.'¥n£i::.n7£S£.".i;ii^ 

VSVKL. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  OS  Park  Plac«. 


TTlMilai  filiiiiili  KTrrrwhrre. 
I>eal«r»TreMe  arnica  witk  Tkci 


..  EVERY  FAMILY 


LABORATORY  (Home  Depot),  WestfleU,  Xaos. 


Vir*  A  ^  FOPULi 

V  lU  DIBEi 

Hail 

IP  Ml  ‘Clroolar  fNCi  OIrca  treatamt  for  At 
Beard  IBaeaiwa  I  how  to  bleach,  remora,  dye  it.  I 


POPULAR  Work  I 


diBeabes  A1?S 

TBEATMtKT 
by  c.  Baau 
Lcokabd,  1L 
Cloth,  aopp., 

— POM- 

Ml  1  areolar  fraei  OIrea  treatmeat  for  ALL  Bair^^ 
lea  I  how  to  bleach,  remora,  dye  it.  M>  preacrip. 
’d  Medical  Jaar.  Ca.  PaWra.  Datrall,  Mk* 


CHICHESTER’S  ENGLISH 

lENKYROtAL 


D 

SAFE  ALWAYS.REUABLE.TO  LADIES 
INOISPENSABIC.SOLD  BY  AU  DRUCtlSTS. 

■  aSKFM  DIAMOND  BRAND. CHICHCSTERS  OKUSH 

■  anOTAKC  M  OTHCR.SEC  SIGNATURE  ON  EVERY  BOX 
^■[CHICHLSrcR  CHEMICAL CO.SOLEPROr.  MAasON  tamiLA.M 

■5.01 


PROMPT  AID  TO  THE  INJURED. 

Bj  Hbmbt  Webb.  A  teriea  of  ConYersatioii 
Leeeona  on  Prompt  Aid  to  the  Injored,  delir- 
ered  before  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Society. 

Ttiia  book  describee  exactly  what  ehonid  be  done  in 
all  eaaee  f>f  iajury,  each  ae  Drowning,  Suffocation, 
Ilauglag,  Sanstroke,  Fainting,  Shock,  Apoplexy, 
Wonnds,  Fractnrea,  Dialocatione,  Poisoning,  etc.,  etc. 
It  ia  a  aeries  of  qneslions  and  answers  in  a  elev  and 
concise  manner,  and  contains  knowledge  that  every  one 
rhould  poeseae,  aa  it  may  be  the  mrana  of  saving  valu¬ 
able  lives.  It  contains  fifty  fine  iilnstiationa  of  the 
directions  given.  It  is  a  handy,  compact  little  Tolnmo, 
well  boand  in  cloth,  and  sbonld  be  read  by  every  in¬ 
telligent  person.  Price,  $1.00.— Address 

E.  B.  PELTON,  3fi  Bond  Street.  New  York. 

DIAMONb“BR7rND“ 

THE  ORIGINAL.THE  ONLY  GENUINE. 

B  EWARE  OF  WORTHLESSIMITAtTONS 
ASK  DRUGGIST  FOR (HICHESTERS  ENGLISH 
DIAMOND  BRAND.take  NO  OTHER.' 

OR  INCLOSE  4C(STAMP$)| 

FOR  PARTICULARS  f 
N  LBTraR  BV  MCTUWH  MAIL. 

SEESICNATURCON  EVERY  BOX 


RnnnUNSOLICITEO,  WRITTEN  TESTIMONIALS  AND  OVER. FROM  LADIES  WHO  HAVE  USED 
U.UUUCHICHESTERSENCLISH.DIAMONDBRANO  PENNYROYAL  PILLS  WITH  SUCCESS 


PIUS 

Worcester’s  Dictionaries. 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE, 

Kvery  edition  of  LongftUow,  Holmes.  Bryant,  Lowell,  Irvlag,  Whittier  and  other  eminent  American  anthors. 
followa  Worcester.  “  It  prerents  the  iisAge  ofAll  great  English  writtrs  ofthe  coontry.”  It  ia  the  authority  of 
the  leading  magoHnet  and  n*tt*pap«r$  and  of  .be  National  Itapartmenta  at  Wasliington. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 

WorctUer'$  Dictionary  presents  the  occenfed  usage  of  our  best  public  speakers,  and  has  been  re^rded  as  the 
standard  by  onr  leading  orators,  Everett,  Sumner,  Pblllipe,  Garfield,  Hillard,  and  others.  Noet  clergymen  and 
lawyers  use  Worcester  as  authority  on  pronunciation. 

WORCESTER’S  HOUSEHOLD  DICTIONARY. 

A  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonrnvona  Dictionary  of  the  F.nglish  Lannage.  Br  Josbph  E.  Wobcbs- 
TBR,  LL.D.  Basi'd  noon  the  well-known  Academic  Dictionary  of  the  distinguished  anihor.  It  contains  fifty 
thousand  words  snccinctly  yet  romprehensively  and  accnrately  defined.  The  orthography  la  In  accord  with  the 
roost  sehoiarly  etymology  and  analogy  -  and  the  matter  of  protwndatiou  has  been  made  a  apecial  object  8vo. 
Extra  cloth,  marbled  edges,  $1,80.  With  Index,  $2.00. 

WORCESTER’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY, 

Complied  from  the  (Quarto  and  School  Dictionaries  of  J.  E.  Woucbstbr.  Containing  Foreign  Words  and 
Phrases,  Tablet  of  all  kinds,  Abbreviatlone,  Bales  for  Spelling,  etc.  Illnstraled.  48mo.  Cloth,  40c  ;  Tncka,  T&c  : 
Hoan,  8te. 

Any  of  above  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Addrees, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION 

OF 

Chamberses  Encyclopsilia. 

A  DICnONART  OF  UNIVERSAL  ENOWLEDOB,  WITH  MAPS 
AND  W00D-EN0RAVIN08. 

•Revised  Edition  of  1888,  et  seq. 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  TEN  VOLUMES,— ISSUED  AT  INTERVALS. 

EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OP 

W.  dt  R.  CHAMBERS, )  ( J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 

EDINBURGH,  )  (  PHILADELPHIA. 


CiiAMBEBs's  EscTCLOPiBDtA,  beguo  in  1859,  wtLS  completed  in  1868,  nnd  has  thus  been 
before  the  world  for  twenty  years.  It  is  in  use  as  a  book  of  reference  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  known. 

In  twenty  years  much  has  happened  to  call  for  a  completely  different  treatment  of  many 
articles.  New  subjects  of  interest  have  emerged  ;  many  have  become  of  greater  importance  ;  while 
not  a  few  have  lost  their  claim  to  the  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  plan  laid  down  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Publishers  have  therefore  resolved  to  issue  a  thoroughly  new  edition  of  the 
Eneyelopeedia, 

The  nature  of  the  work  can  hardly  be  better  explained  than  in  the  wosds  of  the  preface 
to  the  first  edition.  “  The  general  character  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  title — A  Dictionary 
of  Univertal  Knowledge.  The  several  topics  are  not  handled  with  a  view  to  the  technical  io< 
Btruction  of  those  who  have  to  make  a  special  study  of  particular  branches  of  knowledge  or 
art.  The  information  given  may  be  characterised  as  non-^rofterional,  embracing  those  points 
of  the  several  subjects  which  every  intelligent  man  or  woman  may  have  occasion  to  speak  or 
think  about.  At  the  same  time,  every  eff  irt  is  made  that  the  statements,  so  far  as  they  go,  shall 
be  precise  and  scientifically  accurate.  One  great  aim  in  the  arrangement  o(  the  work  has  been 
to  render  it  eaey  of  eontuUation.  It  is  expressly  a  Dictionary  in  one  alphabet,  as  distinguished 
on  the  one  hand  from  a  collection  of  exhaustive  treatises,  and,  on  the  other,  from  a  set  of  Dic¬ 
tionaries  of  special  branches  of  knowle«lge.  To  save  the  necessity  of  wading  through  a  long 
treatise  in  order  to  find,  perhaps,  a  single  fact,  the  various  masses  of  systematic  knowledge  have 
been  broken  up,  as  it  were,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  consistent  with  the  separate  explanation 
of  the  several  fragments.  Throughout  the  articles,  however,  there  will  be  found  copious  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  heads  with  which  they  stand  in  natural  connection  ;  and  thus,  while  a  single  fact 
is  readily  found,  its  relation  to  other  facts  is  not  lost  sight  of.*’ 

Special  regard  has  been  given  to  American  and  Colonial  subjects.  The  more  im(>ortant 
articles  on  matters  connected  with  America  have  been  written  in  the  United  States  by  American 
authors  expressly  for  this  edition.  In  subjects  where  the  American  view  or  practice  diverges 
from  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  special  paragraph  has  been  added  from  American  sources 
and  in  legal  articles,  where  the  law  of  the  United  States  differs  from  that  of  England,  a  (lara. 
graph  is  given  on  the  American  law.  Many  of  the  articles  written  by  American  authors  are 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States.  [sek  opposite  page.] 
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Among  the  More  Important  Articles  in  Volume  One 

ARE  THE  FOLLOWING  : 


A . Canon  Isaac  Taylor. 

Adas  awd  Era . Thomas  Davidson. 

Anam,  JnaM  . William  Jacobs. 

Auaas.  Joan  Qouiot.J.  Thomas,  If  .D.,  LL.D. 

Addisom . W.  J.  Courthops. 

ADULTsaanoN . J.  Falconer  King,  F.C.S. 

ifIscBTi.t's . Professor  J.  Malially. 

AroHAMisTaN . B.  Delmar  Morgan. 

Arnica . Professor  A.  H.  Keane. 

Aonoancisn . Rev.  John  M'Lellan. 

Aoriccltuks . Professor  Wallace. 

ALasana . T.. .William  S.  Walsh. 

Ai.asKa . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Albert  NraHEa . R.  W.  Felkln,  M.D.,  F.RS.E. 

Alcoholism . George  Gibson,  M.D. 

Alom,  and  other  Bo¬ 
tanical  articles . Patrick  Qeddet,  F.R.S.B. 

ALcaLotDs,  antf  other 
Chemical  articles . . . .  W.  Inglis  Clark.  D.Sc. 

Alfhabbt . Canon  Isaac  Taylor. 

Alfinb  Club . Clinton  Dent,  President  of  the 

Alpine  Club. 

Alps,  and  other  Geolog¬ 
ical  articles . 1‘roft'Bsor  James  Geikle. 

ALuirnorr . Leonard  Dobbin,  Pb.D. 

Amabom  . H.  C.  Walsh. 

AMBRica .  Charles  W,  Greene,  M.D. 

AMERioaH  iNOians.  ..Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

AHBEicaMUMB . Grant  Allen. 

Amsba  . J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

AxMSTHBsia . Arthnr  W.  Rare,  M.B. 

AnaRCHisM . Thomas  Eirkup. 

Anchor . David  Pollock. 

AxaLTsis . W.  I.  Clark,  Sc.D. 

AxaLTSis,  OnoaNic.... Leonard  Dobbin,  Ph.D. 

Ahdbs . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Andrb . Prof.  John  P.  Lamberton. 

Aholino . W.  Senior  ('Redspinner’), 

gling  Editor  of  The  /IWcf. 

Animism . Thomas  Davidson. 

Ant . J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

AirraRCTio  Ooban . John  Mnrray,  LL.D.,  of 

Challenger. 

Ami  SIXTEEN  \EW 


Anthrax,  and  other 

Medical  articles . R  A.  Lundie,  M.B. 

ANTHROroLooT . Grant  Allen. 

ApHAsia . George  Gibson,  M.D. 

ApPALAORiaNS . Prof.  John  P.  Lamberton. 

.Aftaritions . Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Attnano  Ajumals . Patrick  Geddee,  F.R.8.B. 

Aquinas . T.  G  Law. 

Arabia,  Arabian 

Litbraturb . Rev.  John  Milne. 

Arboriodlturb . Hugh  Cleghorn,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

ARCumoLooT . Joseph  Anderaon,  LL.D. 

Arctic  Ocban . John  Murray,  LL.D. 

Aborntinb  RRPOBLic.Eenor  Don  V.  G.  Qneeada,  Minis¬ 
ter  Plenipotentiary  to  the  U.S. 

AniSToPHANBa . Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D. 

Aristotle . David  Ritchie. 

I  Aribona  . Rev.  J.  N.  Rawlinga. 

Arkansa8 . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Arrbnia . Charlea  Niahet 

I  Armt,  and  other  Mili¬ 
tary  articles . Major  Dnnlop,  R.B. 

I  Arrbst,  and  other  Law 

articles . Thomas  Raleigh. 

Art . Professor  W.  M.  Consray. 

Abtbrt . David  Hepbnm,  M.D. 

Arthur . Rev,  8.  Baring-Gould. 

ARTicCRi,  TbrTrirtt- 

NiNB... . Rev.  G.  CsBenove,  D.D. 

Artipioial  Lirbs . A.  W.  Hare,  M.B. 

AscisiANS . J.  Arthur  Thomaon. 

I  Asia . Prince  Peter  Kropotkine. 

'  Assatino . Edward  Rigg,  Royal  Mint. 

I  Association  op  iDNAS.Profeasor  Bain. 

Abstria . W.  8t.  Chsd  Boscaweii. 

'  .Astroloot . Rev.  Edward  B.  Kirk. 

Astronomt . „..Rev.  Edward  B.  Kirk. 

An-  I  Athbns . Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  American 

I  Aichsologlcal  Buhool,  Athens. 

Atlantic  Ocban . John  Mnrmy,  LL.D. 

I  Atur  . Pit>fe8sor  Talt. 

the  Atomic  Thnobt . Leonard  Dubbin,  Ph.D. 

'  Athlbtics . H.  8.  Skipton. 

AND  COMPLETE  MAPS. 


To  be  completed  in  Ten  Volumes.  Issued  at  Intervals. 

PRICE  PER  VOL:  CLOTH,  $3.00;  CLOTH,  DNCOT,  $3.00;  SHIEP.$4.00;  HALF  LEATHER,  $4.50. 


VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

Volumes  will  be  tent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  prise,  and  prospectus  and  sample  pagt  t 
sent  free  on  application.  Address 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

New  York  Agent  for  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia, 
25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

[BEE  OPPOSITE  PAOE.J 
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Ettebliakad  by  ESWABD  L.  TOUMAXS. 

THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 

EDITED  BY  W.  J.  YOU  MANS, 

It  filled  with  scientific  articles  by  well-known  writers  on  subjects  of 
popular  and  practical  interest.  Its  range  of  topics,  which  is  widen¬ 
ing  with  toe  advance  of  science,  comprises :  • 

DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  ECONO.VIY. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  OR  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

CONDITIONS  OF  HEALTH  AND  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE. 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 

RACE  DEVELOPMENT. 

.AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL  HISTORY;  EXPLORATION;  DISCOVERY.  Etc. 

In  Volume  ZXXII.,  which  begins  with  the  number  for  November, 
1887,  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  will  discuss  the  Relations  of  Evo¬ 
lution  and  Religion,  and  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  will  continue  nis 
valuable  papers  on  Recent  Economic  Disturbances.  The  volume 
will  also  contain  illustrated  articles  on  Astronomy,  Geogpraphy,  An¬ 
thropology,  Natural  History,  and  the  Applications  of  Science;  and 
will  be  enriched  with  contributions  by  Professors  J.  S.  Newberry, 
F.  W.  Clarke,  N.  S.  Sbaler,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  Mr.  Appleton  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  other  distingnished  writers. 

It  contains  Illustrated  Articles,  Portraits,  Biographical  Sketches  ; 
records  the  .advance  made  in  every  branch  of  science ;  is  not  techni¬ 
cal  ;  and  is  intended  for  non  scientific  as  well  as  scientific  readers. 

No  magazine  in  the  world  contains  papers  of  a  more  instructive 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  interesting  character. 


NEW  YORK:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY. 

1,  ».  A  5  BOND  STREET. 

Single  dumber,  SO  couls.  Yeurly  Subscription,  SO.OO, 


EcUdie  Afagaziiit  Adt/ertiser. 
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APPLETON’S  CYCLOPVEDIA 


Aiericai  6io£ra;li!. 

James  Grant  Wilson  and  Jobn  Fisk, 

BDITORS  III  CniRV. 


In  Six  Royal  Octavo  Volumes. 


••  Aptletoh’b  Crct.or.RDiA  or  Amrricar 
Biuoraphy,"  which  1i>r  been  undertnken  for 
the  purpose  of  proviclin(r  a  Cjrelopipdia  of  Biog> 
raphj  for  the  New  World  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  great  national  biographies  of  Europe,  will 
include  in  its  comprehensive  plan  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  North  and  Boutli  America.  It  will  em¬ 
brace  biographical  sketches  of  all  persons 
prominently  connected  with  the  history  of 
those  countries;  all  rulers,  statesmen,  and 
soldiers  ;  all  persons  eminent  or  noteworthy  in 
the  chnrch,  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  the  arts,  in  science  and  invention,  in 
exploration  or  discovery,  in  commerce  or  me¬ 
chanics.  The  biographies  will  be  of  sufficient 
fulness  to  includeall  facts  deserving  loention, 
and  taken  together  they  willafibrd  a  complete 
history  of  the  New  World — political,  social, 
commercial,  and  industrial. 

“The  most  complete  volome  that  exists  on 
the  subject.’’— George  Bancrort. 

"  It  seems  to  me  surprisingly  well  done.” — 

James  Russkl  Ix)wei.l. 

”  The  selection  of  names  seems  to  be  liberal 
and  just.” — Noah  Porter. 

“Tlie  ground  is  covered  completely.’’ — Mor¬ 
rison  H.  Waite. 

“  I  have  examined  it  with  great  interest  and 
great  gratification.’’— Robbrt  C.  Wirthrop. 

The  volumes  are  adorned  with  over  00  por¬ 
traits  on  steel  and  more  than  2000  wood-cat 
vignettes  of  prominent  Americana.  Specinren 
pages  and  prices  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  State  on  salary  or  commis¬ 
sion. 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 

NEW  YORK.  -  -  N.  Y, 


THE 

POCKET  MANUAL; 

OR. 

WRITERS’  AND  TRAVELLERS’ 


Ready  Relereiict  Bool  lor  Erery-day  Use. 


**  The  Pith  of  many  volumes.” 

**  ▲  Cosnplste  Sdaeaticm  fbr  SO  cents.” 


CONTENTS. 

PASS 


Stuobj  W .  5 

foreign  Words  and  Phrases .  9S 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Postal  Rates .  114 

Stamp  DaHes.  Marks  and  Bales ef  Pnactaatlon.llS,  116 
Marks  of  Accent,  (Simple  Kniss  lor  Spelling. . .  .116,  lie 

I'apltaia.  when  and  bow  nssd .  KO 

Hints  for  Letter-writing .  Itl 

Titles  used  in  United  Ststea .  183 

Abbreviations  in  Common  Use .  134 

Liegol  Holidays  in  varioas  States .  139 

Perpetnal  Calendar .  MO 

Distances  of  t^hiel  American  Cities  from  New  York.  182 

Valneof  Foroiga  Coins  in  U.  R.  money  . U&,  134 

Interest  Tables .  1^5 

Our  National  Territory — when  and  bow  acquired...  186 

Onr  Hepublican  Government— details  .  137 

First  Century  of  National  Growth  and  Progrets _ 143 

(Hate  Blections,  and  Meetings  of  their  Legislatares.  149 

Population  of  htales  and  Ta^tories .  UO 

Distances  ftom  Washington  to  varions  parts  of  tba 

iw'urld,and  How  Mun^  grows  at  Interest .  161 

Grand  Divisions  of  the  World .  1.S3 


Distlact  Baces  of  Mankind .  163 

Inland  Seas  of  the  WorM  (Sise  and  Depth) .  154 

Length  of  principal  Rivera,  and  Area  of  OoeaaB.1&4,  166 

Historical  Chart  of  the  United  States . IB 

Great  Aieembly  Rooms  in  the  Old  World  and  New.  166 

Cuet  of  the  Civil  War .  158 

Health  Maxims . 161 

How  to  Read  Hnman  Nstme .  162 

Capacity  of  Boxes .  173 

M'elght  and  Stature  of  .Man  at  different  Ages .  173 

Chart  of  Pariiamentary  lYocednre . 174 

Valae  and  Weighta  of  Woods .  176 

Rates  of  Mortnlliy .  177 

A  Woman’s  Chances  of  Marriage .  178 

Religiotu  Denominations  in  the  United  States . 179 

Thirteen  Choice  Life-Maxima. .  i;9 

Concise  Business  Rales .  IHO 

Church  Calendar .  HR 

DigsetlhOity  of  Fo^s .  1M2 

I’Tincipnl  Countries  of  the  World . 184 

Average  Veincities  of  Bodies . 186 

Bnsinem  Laws  in  Brief .  186 

Oar  Depot tuent,  or  Social  Btiqnetto . 187 

Langnage  of  Flowers .  203 

Language  of  Precioos  Stones . 210 

WeigMsaad  Measures . 313 


Price,  in  Cloth  Binding,  50  cents ; 
Fine  Binding,  $1. 


»enl,  ptatpnid,  on  rrrript  of  jrriee.  Address 

E.  R.  FELTON, 

Ed  BOND  STHKET,  NEW  TfOItlL. 
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Echelic  Magaxitu  Adwrtixxr. 


Eclectic  Gallery 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Th«8e  en^^yin^  are  beaatifollj  emgraved  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  hare  appeared  in  the 
Eclbctic  Magtzine  daring  past  yean.  They  embrace  eorreet  portrait*  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  century.  Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

"  350  Different  Subjects, 

of  wbkh  the  foQowliig.'ielected  from  onr  list,  will  giye  some  idea  of  tbelr  scope  and  yariety> 


PORTBAITS. 


Kino  W ILHAM. 
rKKDBBICK  THK  OMKAT. 
VICTOR  KMAnUKL. 
OKOROK  BANCROrr. 

WM.  B.  PRRBCOTT. 
ROBERT  BROWnina. 
CBABLOTTE  BRORTR. 
AOHR  RUBKin. 
THACKRRAT. 

IUCKERB. 

BA  WTBORRR. 

TRnnrson. 

LOnORRLLOW. 

BRRBRRT  BPERCRR. 
JOBK  BTVART  MILL. 
OLADBTOKR,  RTC.,  RTC. 


mSTOBIO  AND  IDEAL. 

KAPOLROn  in  PRIBOn. 

WM.  PRnn>B  TRRATT. 
COnORRBB  OP  VIRnnA. 

RATTLR  or  BUnXRR  BILL. 
BATTLE  or  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  acOTT  ARIi  rRIREBB, 
iRvino  A  no  PRiEnna. 
MOZART  AT  VIRnnA. 
BBAKEBPEARE  ARB  PAMILT. 
TRIAL  or  QUEER  CATBARIRE. 
R  APB  A  EL. 
rLORERTinE  POETB. 
BEATRICE  BE  CERCI. 

BURIAL  or  TBE  BIRB. 
BLOWER  OATBERERB. 

BLIRB  MAR’S  BUPT,  ETC.,  ETC. 


They  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  Italt  Inchsa,  and  are  seat  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  om  receipt  of  price. 
We  fnrnisb  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  sngraTings. 


PRICES. 


Eagrariagt,  10  cents  saob,  er  $7.60  per  100. 
6  Eagmylags,  ...... 

13  EagraTinga, 


$0  60 

1  00 


PertfbUos,  .  •  «  • 

Psrtftdio  and  16  Engraylagi, 

M  M  26  “ 

e  a  50  ** 


-  saob,  $0  60 

.  .  1 

•  .  a 

-  .  4 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Bograrings  to  be  sent  wbenerer  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select 

Bri^  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scr^>-book,  or  handsomely  bound 
yolnsM  for  eentfe-tahle. 


Cat€Joffvm  tmUjy**  t*  sup  odOrmt,  or  sefntope*  cut  eampU  tugroHng  *mt  on  ntolpt  *f  U  emfs. 

•E.  R.  FELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St..  New  York. 


?  8SS 


EcUdic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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THE  FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 


It  tovekee  upon  a  greater  number  of  tulaeet»  of  popular  interest  and  instruction  than  can 
he  found  in  any  other  periodical  pubHthed  in  thie  country. — Mail  and  Express,  N.  T.  Oity. 


rjiHE  FORUM  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 

It  discusses- subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike  —  in  morals,  in 
education,  in  goTemment,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room 
influence. 

It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conolusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists  ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men 
and  women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have 
special  opportunities  for  information. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS. 


PrMident  Jolina  H.  Smly*. 
Binhop  F.  D.  Bantington. 
JuUce  Tboma*  M.  Cooley. 
Preeident  S.  C.  Bartlett. 
Jamee  Parton. 

Prealdent  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edward  BTrrett  Hale. 
Blabop  J.  L.  Spalding. 
Preeident  Timothy  Dwight. 
Prof.  William  T.  Harria. 
Chancellor  Howard  Croeby. 
Monaignor  T.  8.  Preston. 
Prof.  Alexander  Wlnchell. 
Bishop  A.  CleTcland  Coxe. 
Prof.  St.  George  Mlrart. 
President  K.  O.  Boblnaon. 
Prof.  Frederic  H.  Bedr'. 
Andiaw  D.  White. 
Prealdent  J*r.Mia  B.  Angell. 
Jadw.;  aoward  A.  Thomas, 
itiahop  W.  C.  Doane. 

Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton. 


Darid  Dudley  Field. 

W.  8.  Lilly. 

Prof.  William  O.  Sumner. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

Ber.  Dr.  B.  Hebcr  Newton. 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 

Bey.  M.  i.  Savage. 

Thomaa  Wentworth  Hlgginaon. 
Prof.  Bichard  T.  Ely. 

Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Park  Benjamin. 

Prof.  Si*-  M  Newcomb. 
M^ucnre  D.  Conway. 

Prof.  Theodore  OIU. 

Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 
Prof.  H.  H.  Boyeaen. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelpa. 

Bev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Prof.  David  Swing. 

Bev.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
Elias  Lynn  Linton. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adaaa. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

Preeident  J.  R  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Dr.  Cyrsa  Bdeon. 

ProC  Noah  K.  DavU. 

Lient.  A.  W.  Gredy. 

Bev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Prof.  R  H.  Thurston. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Woods  Pasha. 

Prof.  WillU  J.  Beecher. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Grant  Allen. 

Richard  H.  Dana. 

Judge  E.  H.  Bennett. 
Prof.  Thomas  Davidson. 
D.  M.  Cralk. 

George  J.  Romanes. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Spitaka. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


60  Cents  a  Copy;  $5.00  a  Year. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Beieetic  Magann$  Adverti$«r, 


“I  Told  You  So.” 

“Blees  my  heart,  John,  how 
stout  you  've  grown  since  I 
saw  you  last  I  ” 

"That  's  because  I  've  been 
taking 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

V 

as  you  advised.  It  has  done 
wonders:  strengthened  my  di¬ 
gestion,  cured  my  liver  trouble, 
purified  my  blood,  and  put  fiesh 
on  my  bones.” 

"I  told  you  so,  my  boy  I  Why, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best 
medicine  ever  mcule.  I  know, 
because  I 've  tried  it.” 

“I  suffered  greatly  for  years  from  a 
low  condition  of  the  blood  and  general 
debility,  and  bad  such  severe  pains 
in  lay  back  and  shoulders  tliat  it  was 
impossible  at  times  to  do  any  work.  I  have  been  greatly  helped  by  a  few  bottles 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  take  every  opportunity  to  speak  of  my  cure  to  those 
who  are  afflicted  as  I  was.”  —  William  P.  Stbarics,  9  Free  tt.,  Portland,  Me. 

“  I  have  sold  more  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  than  of  any  other  medicine  in  my 
store,  and  have  recommended  it  to  many.  1  believe  it  is  unequaled  as  a  blood- 
purifier.” — M.  Vbsskl,  2629  Otrard  ove.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  My  wife  was  for  a  long  time  a  sufferer  from  humors  on  her  neck.  Nothing 
did  her  any  good  until  we  tried  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  two  bottles  of  which  made  a 
compute  cure.”— W.  S.  MAnnif,  Burning  Springe,  W.  Va. 

”  We  have  sold  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  here  for  over  thirty  years  and  always 
recommend  it  when  asked  to  name  the  best  blood-purifier.”  —  W.  T.  McLsam, 
Druggiat,  Angneta,  Ohio. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

prepared  by  dr.  J.  C.  AYER  *  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $6  a  bottle. 


DYSPEPSIA 

Coants  its  victims  by  thousands.  Indeed,  there  are  few  persons  whose 
digestive  organs  are  uniformly  in  good  working  order.  One  of  Ayer’s 
Pills  taken  after  dinner,  or  a  dose  at  night  before  retiring,  never  fails 
to  give  relief,  in  the  worst  cases  of  Indigestion,  and  wonderfully  assists 
the  process  of  nutrition.  For  all  disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels, 
the  best  medicine  is 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

rnarAacD  bt 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

We  have  recently  issued  a  new  list  of  all  the  Engravings 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  J^agazine"  to  date, 
which  we  shall  “be  glad  to  send  on  application.  Address 

E.  (B.  (PELT0J7, 

JTo.  25  (Bond  St.,  JTew  York. 


SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


SCHNAPPS. 


A  POFCLAS  Weak  am 
V  Mi  DiaEASBB  ABD 

(Lia  Ob«Blv  (TML  OlTii  traMtant  for  ALLBilr  oiid 
fcwtrJPtw Ml  W>wtobl«tl>.r«»OT«.d]r>lt.  Mnnairte- 
Hoaa.  IUoat’4  MoAImI  Joar.  Cm  PA*r*,  BoUaM.  ■!<* 

“  It  b  Mrtaialjr  Ik*  MM  aMpUt*  work  iko  kwlr,  la  koaMk  loi 
*■■■■■,  la  INorataro  aai  la  aalara,  of  wkkk  «a  katra  aay  kaowMaa." 
— m,fmU  Caarbr. 

“  n  b  aaiiaktiWy  Ba  aMat  caarlaia  warkaf  Ua  kM  arar  ^kUakai, 
aad  wiil  wall  ranj  aaraaal,  aa  It  h  wriuaw  la  aatala  kotk  aalartaiaW 
aa4  laatfaatiaa.”— Blaka. 


FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DEL  (JOISTS  AlID  OEOCEESa 


UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  00., 


•  IfteATer  Street,  New  York. 


EtHtctie  Magaain*  AdvartxMr. 


IKT ALZD  BxCIJinzrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


DU  gpnd  for 
Of  Circular  to 

CHAXB  o««  Jnew  mxriatvK. 


^  As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  car¬ 
'll  receive  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as 
TO  EN^caiS(MRSTOOfSmaaWAT^  Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc,,  the 
Aromatie  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  <n  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLF  ESS  SCHNAPPS,  Us  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  'or  seUubrUy  claimed  for  U, 


Eclectic  Maganne  Advertieer, 
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A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is 
readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 


Especially  recommended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 
Exhaustion,  Indigestion,  Headache, 
Neryonsness,  Wakefhlness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  etc 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians 
of  all  schools. 


Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its  use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take, 
It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.  I. 


Manufaotured  by  TARRANT 


BcUdic  Magann$  Adv0rti$«r. 


^  -JfW  wrecking  way.  Join  that  large 
M  army  of  sensible,  economical  peo- 
M  ^  pie,  who  from  experience  have 
learned  that  James  Pyle’s  Pearline, 
used  as  directed  on  each  package, 
saves  time,  labor,  rubbing,  wear  and  tear.  Your 
clothes  are  worn  out  more  by  washing  than 
wearing.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  try  Pearline. 


M*nufactured  only  by 

JAMES  PYLE, 

Sold  everywhere.  Ne 


THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  MORNING  LAXATIVE. 


SOLD  BY  REPUTABLE  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Russian  Entksprise  in  Persia.— It  is  re¬ 
ported  at  St.  Petersburg  that  the  journey  of 
General  Komaroflf  from  Askabad  to  St.  Peters* 
burg  is  associated  with  a  scheme  he  has  pro¬ 
posed  for  extending  the  Trans-Caspian  Rail¬ 
way  to  Meshed.  This  city  is  the  capiul  of 
Khorassan,  and  is  of  considerably  greater 
commercial  importance  than  Herat,  the  shrines 
of  the  Mohammedan  saints  inside  the  city  at¬ 
tracting  more  than  100,000  pilgrims  ever)* 
year.  This  traffic  General  KomarofT  desires 
to  tap,  although  we  may  rest  assured  that  he 
is  influenced  by  political  and  military  motives 
as  well,  Meshed  being  strategically  almost  as 
important  as  Herat.  The  ground  for  the 
railway  has  been  already  prepared  by  the  mil¬ 
itary  road  Russia  has  been  allowed  to  make 
across  the  Persian  frontier,  in  conformity  with 
a  convention  entered  into  with  the  Shah  after 
the  fall  of  Geok  Tep^.  This  road  is  pretty 
well  finished  on  the  Russian  side,  which  is  the 
worst,  and  no  insuperable  difficulties  exist 
against  its  extension  in  a  south-easterly  di¬ 
rection  towards  Meshed,  although  country 
generally  consisting  of  a  hilly  character  would 
have  to  be  traversed.  The  line  would  take 
about  a  year  to  construct. — Engimering. 

Niagara  in  London  :  York  Street,  West¬ 
minster.  —  The  striking  cyclorama  now 
opened  is  unique  of  its  kind,  for  it  brings 
Niagara  to  the  very  doors  of  the  untravelled. 
The  whole  thing  is  certainly  extremely  clever 
and  ingenious,  and  an  excellent  impression 
of  the  scenes  is  no  doubt  conveyed.  We 
think,  however,  that  distance  is  lost  by  a  slight 
want  of  atmospheric  effect,  and  the  river  strikes 
us  as  being  rather  narrow.  So  little  of  this 
enormous  panoramic  work  has  been  done  that 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  relatively,  but  there 
is  a  leeling  of  cheapness  of  effect  at  times. 
The  figures,  though  they  stand  out  fairly  well, 
are  very  badly  drawn  —  a  deficiency  which 
greatly  diminishes  the  artistic  value  of  the 
painting.  There  is  also  a  view  of  the  Whirl* 
pool  Rapids  below,  which  is  extremely  good, 


and  resembles  more  a  large  landscape  than 
theatrical  canvas  at  close  quarters  in  day  time. 
There  is  a  Niagara  museum,”  and  a  family 
of  Indians;  also  a  large  mechanical  organ. 
The  exhibition,  as  it  deserves,  seems  likely 
to  become  one  of  the  sights  of  London. 

Electric  Lighting  in  the  United  States. 
— The  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the 
United  States  with  electric  lighting,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  what  is  being  done  in  this  country, 
is  enormous.  The  latest  estimate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  American  electric  lighting  industry 
is  that  given  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison,  president 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  at 
their  recent  meeting  in  Pittsburg.  He  puts 
the  present  figures  of  electric  lighting  in  the 
United  States  at  3,000  incandescent  and  arc 
isolated  plants,  and  ifxto  central  stations  in 
which  are  installed  or  contracted  for  175,000 
arc  lights  and  1,750,000  incandescents.  Mr. 
Morrison  also  drew  attention  to  the  difference 
in  the  growth  at  home  and  abroad,  and  said 
the  whole  explanation  was  to  be  found  in 
vicious  legislation. — Indushits. 

Photographs  on  Metal. — A  New  York 
photographer  has  invented  a  new  process  for 
producing  photographs  on  metal.  It  is  said 
that  up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  been 
able  to  do  this.  The  work  shown  at  New 
York  is  described  as  very  pretty  and  very 
delicate.  The  pictures  are  executed  on  watch 
cases,  buttons,  lockets,  breast-pins,  and  other 
pieces  of  metal.  The  process  is  a  secret  one, 
and  the  negatives  are  taken  instantaneously 
and  by  means  of  a  flash  light.  A  liquid  used 
for  developing  the  negatives  appears  to  be 
the  vital  part  of  the  production  of  photographs 
on  metal. — Iron. 

The  Wild  Horses  of  Nevada.— Nevada 
borse-raisers^and  ranchmen  on  the  Pioche  and 
White  Pine  ranges  are  complaining  of  the 
wild  horses  of  that  region.  In  the  Shellback 
Mountains  are  bands  of  from  150  to  200  of 
these  horses,  each  under  the  leadership  of 


Publishtr^s  DepartfMni. 


powerful  tullions,  and  thej  make'  regular 
raids  on  the  ranches  and  run  off  the  horses  of 
the  ranchman.  A  horse  once  gone  is  gone 
forever,  the  Nevada  men  say;  for  the  wild 
horses  are  cunning  and  wary,  and  will  not  let 
a  man  get  within  rifle-shot  of  them.  Last 
spring  fifteen  experienced  horsemen  and  hunt¬ 
ers  started  out  with  the  object  of  killing  as 
many  of  the  “  boss  stallions”  as  possible.  In 
a  ten  days’  hunt  they  managed  to  kill  just  one 
horse.  The  wild  horse  of  Nevada  is  said  to 
be  about  the  ugliest  beast  alive. 

Ths  MANUFACTunx  or  Old  Mastexs.— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  London,  Paris,  and 
elsewhere,  fraudulent  pictures  are  produced 
systematically  and  on  an  extensive  scale.  One 
of  our  daily  contemporaries,  dealing  with  this 
subject  lately,  asserts  that  half  the  old  masters 
which  go  to  America  are  painted  in  Paris. 
These  manufactured  pictures  are  not  really  the 
work  of  any  one  man,  but  are  made  up  of  that 
of  several.  For  example,  one  artist  will  paint 
the  sky,  a  second  the  trees,  a  third  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  a  fourth  the  water,  another  will 
do  the  figures  or  cattle,  and  so  on,  according 
to  the  specialities  of  the  different  men.  In¬ 
deed,  the  division  of  labor  is  carried  on  in 
making  this  class  of  picture  as  in  any  other 
manufacture.  It  is  not  to  say  that  because  a 
picture  is  built  up  of  several  peoples’  labor 
that  it  is  necessarily  bad  as  a  work  of  art,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  fraud  upon  the  purchaser  if  it 
is  sold  as  the  work  of  one  of  the  old  masters. 

A  WoNDKXFUL  Company.  —  The  Canada 
Company,  in  London,  is  in  all  respects  a  re¬ 
markably  successful  company.  It  was  surted 
in  1837,  when  it  purchased  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  an  immense  property  situated  in  the  then 
province  of  Upper  Canada,  of  3480,000  acres, 
at  $14.  At  that  time  white  men  were  hardly, 
if  at  all,  kuown  in  this  locality.  The  land  was 
divided  up  into  plots,  which  were  leased  to 
settlers.  The  gradual  grofrth  of  the  population 
in  the  colony  naturally  increased  the  value  of 
the  farms,  and  to  such  a  vast  extent  has  this 
value  increased  that  during  the  last  nineyeais 
an  average  dividend  of  400  per  cent,  has  been 
paid.  Its  $5  shares  now  stand  at  $39a 

The  State  Puechasb  or  Russian  Rail¬ 
ways. — The  purchase  of  railways  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  making  rapid  progress  in  Russia. 
After  the  absorption  of  the  Morchansk-Riachk 
Railway  the  Russian  State  system  will  have  a 
total  length  of  4473  versu  of  workable  lines. 


including  133  versts  for  the  Riachk-Morchansk 
Railway,  669  versts  for  the  Oural  line,  pur¬ 
chased  last  year,  830  versts  for  the  Kharkoff- 
Nikolaieff  Railway,  and  360  versts  for  the 
Tamboff-Saratoff  Railway.  The  remainder 
consists  of  lines  constructed  directly  by  the 
Government,  principally  military  lines.  The 
Transcaspian  Railway  is  not  included  in  the 
4,473  versts.  Very  recently  the  Russian  min¬ 
ister  of  finance  has  been  in  communication 
with  the  principal  shareholders  of  the  Riachk- 
Viasma  and  the  Morchansk-Sysran  Railway, 
as  well  as  with  those  of  the  Transcaucasian 
Railway,  for  the  purchase  of  those  lines.  The 
first  is  650  veists  long,  the  second  498  veists, 
and  the  third  940  versts ;  consequently  the 
Russian  Stale  system  will  increase  by  3,088 
versts  on  the  inclusion  of  these  three  lines. — 
Irpn. 

James  Goedon  Bennett  may  well  be  called 
a  citisen  of  the  world  :  be  has  a  bouse  in  New 
York,  one  at  Newport,  one  in  Paris,  a  cottage 
at  Boiirgival,  a  chateau  and  farm  thirty  miles 
out  of  Paris,  a  villa  at  Nice,  and  a  steam 
yacht  to  take  him  across  the  ocean  or  any¬ 
where  he  wants  to  go.  Mr.  Bennett  is  well  on 
to  filty  years  of  age,  but  he  does  not  look  it. 
His  tall  form  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  his 
blue  eyes  as  bright  as  an  eagle’s,  and  his  mus¬ 
tache  a  golden  brown.  His  hair,  however, 
is  very  gray,  and  sets  offhis  florid  complexion 
to  the  best  advantage.  Mr.  Bennett  dresses 
quietly  but  handsomely. 

BOOXS  EECEIVXO. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

A  Falte  Start,  By  Hawley  Smaet.  i3mo, 
463  pages,  half  bound,  75  cents ;  paper,  50 
cents. 

Le  Conte' t  Evolution  and  Itt  Relation  to  Re¬ 
ligion.  By  Jos.  LkContx.  Cloth,  i3mo,  344 
pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

Ballads  and  Rondeaus.  By  Gleason  'White. 
i8mo,  extra  cloth,  gill  top,  396  pages.  Price, 
$i.oa 

Good  Form  in  England.  By  an  American, 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom.  i3mo, 
cloth,  315  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

CasselT  s  Sunshine  Series —  The  Veiled  Beyond. 
By  S.  B.  Alexandxe.  13iiio,  paper,  376 
pages.  Nett  Yorh  :  Cattell  ^  Co. 

JJfpmeoti  s  Select  Novels,  No.  85 —  Too  Curi- 
ons.  By  Edwaeo  J.  Goodman.  i6mo,  406 
pages.  Fhilatielphta :  J.  B.  LippineoltCo. 
Price,  paper,  35  cents;  ^f  cloth,  50  cents. 
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THE  FLYING  DOVE  OF  PEACE. 

A  richlj  ■  froeted,  quivering,  fljring  Dove,  A 
Dream  of  Life  screen  calendar.  An  imported 
ideal  bead.  An  imported  frosted  snow.scene  and 
a  full  set  of  magnificent  floral  cards.  Fourteen 
artistic  pieces,  wnt  to  anj  one  who  will  buy 
from  a  druggist  a  box  of  the  genuine  Dr.  C. 
McLams’s  Cklrbrated  Liter  Pills  —  price.  25 
cents — and  mail  us  the  outside  wrapper  from  the 
box  with  four  cents  in  stamps.  Write  jour  ad* 
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tenspetltlve  contest  for  speed. 
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’AMERiCAN~COLLEGE  WANUAL 

A  COMPLETE  compendiom  of  usefal  information 
regarding  requirements,  course  of  study,  physical 
training,  root  of  tuition,  and  living  expenses  in  the 
Issdtng  colleges,  techaical,  professional  and  praparatory 
schools  of  the  country. 
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Summer  Resorts  and  Excursions." 

Send  four  cents  In  stamps  for  copy  of  IllnsI rated  Toar- 
lit  Bonk  containing  sketches  end  list  of  Bummer  Hotels 
and  Boardl^  Houses  for  sesson  of  I88B.  The  Orest  Konr- 
trsck  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Is 
the  favorite  route  for  Summer  travel  to  New  Tork,  Bos¬ 
ton  or  New  EnRiand.  Trains  srrlve  nt  Grand  Central 
Station  In  heart  of  New  Tork  City  near  residences,  hotels 
and  theatres  Address  HENRY  MONBTT,  G.P.A.. 

Oraad  Central  Station,  New  Tork  City. 
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Eclectic  Magaeine  Advertiser. 


Jnurnsl  Library  tahlB"  ^"praraSioral  People, 

ISSUED  ON  THE  1  0th  OF  EACH  MONTH. 


The  Puboshiho  World  is  a  newspaper  especially  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  the  reading  public. 

It  is  not  a  critical  journal,  nor  a  trade  journal  ;  but  a  paper  devoted  to 
gathering  and  diffusing  ^  literary  news. 

The  spread  of  education  has  stimulated  the  desire  for  information  respect¬ 
ing  books,  and  the  writers  and  makers  of  books ;  and  we  are  confident  that  a 
readable,  bright  journal  appealing  directly  to  the  general  public  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  publishers,  authors,  and  readers. 

A  full  monthly  synopsis  of  literary  news  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
will  be  given  under  the  suggestive  headings  of 

CUBBENT  E'l^NTS,  NEW  BOOK  NOTICES, 

BEVIEWS  OF  BECENT  BOOKS.  PUBLISHEB’S  PBOMISES, 

OPINIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS,  LIBRARY  LORE, 

LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

In  addition  to  these  interesting  features,  arrangements  have  been  noade  for 
issuing 

A  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

selected  from  the  most  important  recent  works,  thus  presenting  a  clear  view  of 
the  publishing  movement  of  the  month  in  its  artistic  as  well  as  literary  aspects. 

NO  SUCH  PAPER  IS  NOW  IN  EXISTENCE. 

A  special  department  will  be  devoted  to  items  of  importance  to  the  Book¬ 
seller  under  the  title  of  Book  Trade  Topics, 

In  our  Lists  of  'Publications  we  shall  introduce  new  features  cal¬ 
culated  to  render  them  more  convenient  for  reference. 

The  long  experience  of  the  managers,  both  in  the  publishing  world  and 
trade  journalism,  and  their  relations  to  the  leading  publishers  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  are  guarantees  that  they  will  spare  no  efforts  to  merit  success. 


SUBSCRIPTION.  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 

Addrett 

THE  PUBLISHING  WORLD, 

771  BROADWAY,  -  -  NEW  YORK, 


Beketie  Magmin*  Adv0rii$$r, 
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Eolectig  Gallery 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

TheM  enipsvingi  ere  beeatifally  engnTed  on  steel,  and  moat  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Eclbctic  Magasine  daring  past  7ea.-a.  Thej  embraoe  eorrtet  portraiU  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  centnrj.  Onr  list  indndea  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Wariiors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

350  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  foUowlnK,;eeleaed  from  our  list,  will  giro  loine  Idea  of  their  ioope  and  Tartet7> 


PORTEAITS. 


KINO  WILLIAM. 
rSKDEMICK  TBX  0MEAX, 
riCTOB  MMAlfVBL. 
BKOBOE  BANCBOrr. 

WM.  H.  PBEaCOTT. 
BOBEBT  BBOWBIira. 
CHABLOTTE  BEOlfTik 
JOHjr  BUBKIW. 
TUACEEBAT. 

BICE  EBB. 

HA  WTBOBBE. 

TEBKTBOir. 

LOna  BELLOW. 

BEUBEBT  BBEBCEB. 
JOHN  BTVABT  MILL. 

OLA  BBTOSE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

EAPOLEOB  IK  BBIBOK. 

WM.  BEKK»B  TBEATT. 
COXOBEBB  or  riEKKA. 

BATTLE  or  BVXEEB  BILL 
BATTLE  or  QUEBEC. 

WALTEB  BCOTT  ASB  rXIEKBB, 
IBVIXO  AXB  rBIEXBB. 
MOEABT  AT  TIEXXA. 
BMAEKBPEABE  AXB  EAMILT. 
TMIAL  or  QUEEX  CATHABIKB. 
MAPHAEL 
rLOBEXTIXE  POETB. 
BEATBICE  BE  CEXCI. 

BUBIAL  or  THE  BIBB. 
ELOWEB  OATBEBEBB. 

BLIXB  MAX’B  BUrr,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Thor  are  printed  on  Ine  paper,  lOzlS  tnchea,  and  are  aent  by  mail  or  cxpreaa,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  fumiah  neat  cloth  eaaee  or  poraolioa,  holding  from  tea  to  fifty  eagraringa. 
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We  win  make  eeloctlons  of  the  Sogravingt  to  be  tent  whenever  required,  or  the  pnrchaeer  can  aelect 
hlmsolf. 

Send  poatage  etamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  eelection  for  portfolio,  Bcrq>>bo<^  or  bandaomely  boond 
volume  for  centre-table. 
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E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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EcUctie  Magcuine  AdvtrtiMir. 


ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION 

or 

Chaaliers’s  Encyclopsdia. 

A  DlOnONART  OF  UNIVURSAli  KNOWLEDOE,  WITH  BIAPS 
AND  WOOlXXNaaAVINaS. 

Revised  Edition  of  1888,  et  seq, 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IX  TEN  VOLUMES,— ISSUED  AT  INTERVALS. 

EIMTEO  AND  PUBUSHEO  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS, )  „„  1 J.  B.  LIPPINCOH  COMPANY, 

IDINBURGH,  )  (  PHILADELPHIA. 

Chambebs's  Erctcix>padia,  began  in  1859,  was  completed  in  1868,  and  has  thus  been 
before  the  worid  for  twenty  jreara.  It  is  in  use  as  a  book  of  reference  wbererer  the  English  Ian. 
gnage  is  known. 

In  twentj  yean  ranch  has  happened  to  call  for  a  completelj  different  treatment  of  man/ 
articles.  New  subjects  of  interest  have  emerged  ;  manj  have  become  of  greater  importance  ;  while 
not  a  few  have  lost  their  claim  to  the  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  plan  laid  down  twentj 
/ears  ago.  The  Publishers  have  therefore  resolved  to  issue  a  ikoroughly  fuu  edition  of  th« 
Sneydopatdia. 

The  nature  of  the  work  can  hardlj  be  better  explained  than  in  the  words  of  the  preface 
to  the  first  edition.  **  The  general  character  of  the  work  is  indicated  bj  the  title— A  Dietionarg 
of  Vnioortal  Knoodedgo.  The  several  topics  are  not  handled  with  a  view  to  the  technical  in- 
struetion  of  those  who  have  to  make  a  special  studj  of  particular  branches  of  knowledge  or 
art.  The  information  given  maj  be  characterized  as  non-profe$riotuU,  embracing  those  points 
of  the  several  subjects  which  everj  intelligent  man  or  woman  majr  have  occasion  to  speak  or 
think  about.  At  the  same  time,  ever/  effort  is  made  that  the  statements,  so  far  as  they  go,  shall 
be  precise  and  sdentificallT  accurate.  One  great  aim  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  has  been 
to  render  it  toog  of  eontuUatum.  It  is  expressly  a  Dictionary  in  one  alphabet,  as  distinguished 
on  the  one  hand  from  a  collection  of  exhaustive  treatises,  and,  on  the  other,  from  a  set  of  Die. 
tionaries  of  special  branches  of  knowledge.  To  save  the  necessity  of  wading  through  a  long 
trentise  in  order  to  find,  perhaps,  a  single  fact,  the  various  masses  of  systematic  knowledge  have 
been  broken  up,  as  it  were,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  consistent  with  the  separate  explanation 
of  the  several  fragments.  Throughout  the  articles,  however,  there  will  be  found  copious  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  heads  with  which  they  stand  in  natural  connection  ;  and  thus,  while  a  single  fact 
is  readily  found,  its  i^ation  to  other  facts  is  not  lost  sight  of.” 

Special  regard  has  been  given  to  American  and  Colonial  subjects.  The  more  important 
articles  on  matters  connected  with  America  have  been  written  in  the  United  States  by  American 
authors  expressly  for  this  edition.  In  subjects  where  the  American  view  or  practice  diverges 
,  from  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  special  paragraph  has  been  added  from  American  sources ; 
and  in  legal  articles,  where  the  law  of  the  United  States  differs  from  that  of  England,  a  para¬ 
graph  is  given  on  the  American  law.  Many  of  the  articles  written  by  American  authors  are 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States.  [see  offobitb  raoB.] 
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Among  the  More  Important  Articles  in  Yolnme  One 

ARB  THE  FOLLOWING  : 


A . Cuon  (Mtac  Taylor. 

Adam  and  Btb . Thomas  Davidson. 

Adams,  J'mN  . William  Jacobs. 

Adams.  John  QutMCT.J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Addisom . W.  J.  COQithope. 

Adoltsbation......  ..J.  Falconer  King,  F.C.8. 

iB<cMTt.ira . Professor  J.  Maliaflx. 

AroHAMisTAN . B.  Dclmsr  Morgan. 

ArnicA . Professor  A.  H.  Keans. 

Aa!coeTKi<M . Rev.  John  IfLallan. 

AoRicrLTrmn . Professor  Wallace. 

Alabama . William  8.  WaUh. 

Alaska . fhatles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Albert  Ntamba . R.  W.  Felkln,  M.D.,  F.R8.B. 

Alcoholism . Qiorge  Qibaon,  M.D. 

AvaM,  and  other  Bo¬ 
tanical  aiiicl'^ . Patrick  Oeddea,  F.R.8.K 

Alcaloids,  and  other 

Chemical  articles _ W.  iBglis  Clark.  D.Sc. 

Alphabet . Canon  Isaac  Taylor. 

Alpikb  Clib . Clinton  Dent,  President  of  the 

Alpine  Club. 

Alps,  and  other  Geolog¬ 
ical  articles . Professor  James  Geikla. 

Allotbopt . Leonard  Dobbin,  Pb.D. 

Amaeom . H  C.  Walsh. 

America  . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

American  Indians.  ..Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Ambricanumb . Grant  Allen. 

Am(Eba  . J.  Arthor  Thomson. 

ANAmTMBsiA . Arthur  W.  Hare,  M.B. 

Amarcbism . Thomas  Klikup. 

Ancbob . David  Pollock. 

Analtiu . W.  I.  Clark,  8c.D. 

Analtsu,  Oboanic _ Leonard  Dobbin,  Fh.D. 

Andbs . Charles  W.  Greene,  MJ>. 

Amdbb . Prof.  John  P.  Lamberton. 

Amouno . W.  Senior  (’Redspinner*),  An- 

gling  Editor  of  Tht  FUld. 

Animism . Thomas  Davidson. 

Ant . J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Amtabotio  Ooban . John  Murray,  LL.D.,  of  the 


Anthrax,  and  other 

Medical  articles . R.  A.  Lundie,  M.B. 

ANTBRoroLooT . Grant  Allen. 

Apdasia . George  GibsoB,  M.D> 

ApPALAOniANS . Prof.  John  P.  LsmbertOB. 

Apparitions . „....BieT.  8.  Baring-Oould. 

Aquatic  ANiMALa . Patrick  Gcddaa,  F.RR.B. 

Aquinas . T.  G  Law. 

Arabia,  Arabian 

Litxratubb . Rev.  John  Milne. 

Arboriculturb . Hugh  Clegboru,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Aboujkiloot . Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D. 

Arctic  Ocban . John  Murray,  LL  D. 

Aroshtinb  RspuBLic.Senor  Don  V.G.Queaada,  Minis¬ 
ter  Plenipotentiary  to  the  UJB. 

Aristophanbs . Rev.  H.  A.  llulden,  LL  D. 

ARiaTOTLB . David  Ritchie. 

Aribona . Rev.  J.  N.  Rawlings. 

Arkanbas . Cbaries  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Armenia . Charles  NishaL 

Armt,  and  other  Mili¬ 
tary  articles.  ........Major  Dunlop,  R.R, 

Arrbst,  and  other  Law 

artkies . Thomas  Raleigh. 

Art . -..Professor  W.  M.  Conway. 

Artbrt . David  Hepburn,  M.D. 

Abtbur . Rev,  8.  Baring-Ooold. 

Abticlbs,  Tbb  Trirtt- 

NiNB . Rev.  G.  Cazenove,  D.D. 

Artipicial  Limbs . A.  W,  Hare,  M.B. 

Ascidiamb . J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Asia . . Prince  Peter  Kropotkina. 

Asbatino . Edward  Rigg,  Royal  Mint. 

Association  or  Idras.  Professor  Ba'n. 

Asstria . W.  8t.  Chad  Boecawen. 

Astboloot . Rev  Edward  B.  Kirk. 

Astronomt . -..Rev.  Edward  B.  Kirk. 

Athkms . Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  American 

ArchKological  School,  Athens. 

Atlantic  Ocbam . John  Mnrmy,  LL.D. 

Atom . -  ...Professor Tait. 

Atomic  Tbbort . Leonard  Dubbin,  PhJ). 

Atblxtics . H.  8.  Skipton. 


OMBsnpsr. 

And  SIXTEEN  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MAPS. 


To  be  completed  in  Ten  Volumes.  Issued  at  Interrala. 

PUCE  PEI  TOL;  CLOTH,  13.00;  CLOTH,  HHCDT,  13.00;  SHEEP.  14.00;  HILFLEITHEH,  14.50. 
VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

VdumM  mil  be  eent  6jr  exprete,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  and  proepectua  and  temple  paged 
eent  free  on  appiieation.  Addreat 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

New  York.  Agent  for  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia, 
25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

[au  OPPOeiTB  FADB.] 
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E>-lectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


sEOPForo  nr  sedae  chairs  ik  tee  last  ceeturt. 


Qimf.  Charlotte’s  Visit  to  Fsanl’,  Jbr  Soap  Ibr  bar  Complozioii,  a  Hundred  Tsars  Afo. 


